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TO 

THE PIOUS MEMORY 

OF THPv LATE 

r. KHARSHEDJI MANECKJI KHARSHEDJI.^ 


When Faith and Love, which parted from thee never, 
Ripened thy youthful soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign this earthy load 
Of death, called life, which us from life doth sever. 

Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour. 

Stayed not behind, nor in the kate were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod. 

Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and Faith, \vho knew them best 

Thy handmaids,® clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wdngs, that up they flew so drest. 

And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 

Before the Judge ; who thenceforth bid thee rest, 

And drink thy fill of pure immortaF streams.”* 

jhe son of Sir Jainshedji Jijibhai, Bart,, C. S. I., who, if he had sur-rived, 
have become oh© Fourth Baronet of the Sir Jamshedji family. 

?/r. IJadokht Rask II, 22, seq :— 

. 

bid, II, 38. 




iltou’s Sonnet XIV, 



















jPREPACE* 


is now fully ten years since the Oxford Clarendon Press 
Id in two volumes my English translation of the German 
)r. Wilhelm Geiger’s Ostirdnische KtiUxir im Jlterium. 

volume on Zarathushtm in the Gdtlids and in the Westerxi 
sics was then intended to have been the third of that series, 
owing to th^ pi^ec^denceof publication which I have given to 
ditions of some of the important Pahlavi Texts, this volume 
%o be put off for several years.— The essay onZara- 
jtra in the Gathas’^ is the rendering of the German MS. 
)f Dr. Geiger, which is for the first time printed in this 
iie (wZf?pp.l59^e^). It may be regarded as the first concise 
I lucid discourse upon the authorship, theology, and mono- 
T tn of the Avestic Gathas, the oldest and most sacred hymns 
jZoroastrians. Herein Dr. Geiger is able to draw from his 
. research the following inferences :—(1) The Iranians had 
^ ry olden time, and without any foreign influence, indepen- 
J y acquired through the Zoroastriau Reform, the possession 
I monotheistic religion, and its founders had attained to 
stage in ethics to which only the best jiarts of the Old 
^ iment rise. (2) The Iranians display an inclination 
rds that depth of moral intuition which is perceptible in 
stianity ; at a very early period the Gathis knew about 
thi9al triad of the righteous thought, the righteous word, 
;he righteous deed^ 

le second essay on Zoroaster in the Classical Writers is 
ted and translated from the late Dr. F. Windischmann^s 
umous work, Zororastrische Studien, The German heading 
:• which this essay is given, is Siellen der Alien iiher 
istrisches, References in Ancient Writings to Zoroaster 
,^Kis Doctrine.’’ It is highly interesting, giving as it does 
''hensive collection of the foreign views of classical 
garding the Persian Zoroaster and his Revelation, 
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iPREFAClff. 


As a snpplemenfc or Appendix to the latter I have insertl 
this volume my refutatory discourse on the Alleged Pn 
of Consanguineous Marriages in Ancient Iran to whi 
classical writers allude^ as will be noticed from my tram 
of Windischmann’s German. 

As to the theory of the age of the Avesta^ which I 
hei'e briefly touched upon, it is a pleasure to observe that 
who imagine, liko Darmesteter, a later origiu for the 
are compelled to assume that they were written in a • 
language with all the older forms of the names. But 
explanation presupposes that Avesta scholars in the tin 
Vologeses were already acquainted with the philolc' 
arguments developed in the nineteenth century A. D., ' 
is absurd. 

I must take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
gratitude to the learned friends who have kindly rendere' 
very prompt assistance in the course of my work, I 
also to thank the Trustees of the Sir Jainshedjee Jeejec 
Translation Fund for their kind patronage to this volui 

DARAB DASTUR PESHOTAN SANJi 


I5th December 1897, 
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ZARATHUSHTRA IN THE GATHAS.* 


General Remarks. 


Every religion, wheresoever and whensoever it 
may have sprung up, has its history and its develop¬ 
ment. No religion appears of a sudden as something 
perfectly novel and une-xpected. The eye of the 
historical investigator who seeks to prove and 
understand every event in the history of mankind 
according to causesaud effects, will perceive that every 
new form of religion is preceded by a period of time 
which we may call the period of preparation. At such 
a period there appear certain phenomena in the 
inteliectual, moral, and economical life of the people 
which pointto an imminentrevolution of ideas. Asthese 
phenomena become more numerous and more power¬ 
ful the desire for a reformation of the whole system of 
life will become more and more powerful and vigorous, 
until, one might say, with a certain natural necessity, 
the personage appears who will be able to give an ex¬ 
pression to the wishes and hopes of all the people, and 
thus turn out to be the founder of a new doctrine. To 
the contcmporar}' this doctrine may in sooth appear 
as something quite unexpected and unheard of; 
because he cannot yet grasp the causes and effects of 
the events which he himself lives to behold. But the 
historical inquirer who is capable of doing it, will trace 
the phenomena which prepare such an important event. 


^ Vide tlic German text. 
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and be will discover them everywlieie and at all times, 
whether he turns his attention to the history of Chris¬ 
tianity or Islainism, of Buddhism or Zoroastrianism. 

As every religion has, however, its pre-history, so it 
has also its development. Not only do the natural 
religions of the wild Africans, Americans, and Austra¬ 
lians contain a continuous transformation and varia¬ 
tion, such is also the case, although in a smaller 
measure, with the so-called book-religions, i. <?., with 
the religions which depend upon sacred documents as 
compendia of their doctrines, as the rule and standard 
for the life of tlieir adherents.^ Even in the Jewish 
religion, so far as it is known to us in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, we discover traces of development and decay. 
It has not entered on its existence as something finished 
and complete from the beginning; but it has also under¬ 
gone decay as well as development and improvement. 

Now the investigator who has made the contents and 
the liistoiy of any of the religious systems the theme 
of his discourse, will have to face the task of never 
losing sight of the idea of development and of tracing 
the course of this development. He will have to give 
liimself the trouble of establishing, ^if possible, the 
original or primitive form of the religion, and of dis¬ 
tinguishing tlie oldest form from what has been added 
to it in the course of time, and from what must indis¬ 
pensably liave been added to it. I say “ indispensably,” 
because as the religion of a nation mnst be reckoned as 
one of its most important social advantages, so it will ex¬ 
perience, like all other social endowments, certain changes 
in the course of centuries. The general social standard 

^ 1 Comp. Prof. Max-Miiller’s Lectures on tlie Origin and Dere- 
lopment of Religion,” pp. 149-150, 
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of the people becomes altered, their economical condi¬ 
tions are changed, even their dwellings may be trans¬ 
planted ; therewith also ideas and views, thoughts and 
learning, undergo their changes, and even what man 
preserves as his highest and holiest good, his religion, 
will adapt itself to such transformations. The sub¬ 
stance, the nature, and the kernel of the thing remain 
the same, unless a people breaks entirely with customs 
and tradition, and endeavours to search out entirely 
new ways ; but the old contents are embodied into 
new forms, and this must be so if religion is not to lose 
that power in the social life of the people by which it 
moves and always animates afresh the intellect and the 
heart. It is self-evident that it is only then possible to 
find out or establish the original substance of anv reli- 
gious doctrine, when literary materials are extant which 
either proceed from the founder of the doctrine itself or 
at least are traceable to his time, and which thereby 
bear the stamp of truth and authenticit 3 \ 

If we make an attempt in the following pages to 
trace back to its oldest and most primitive form the 
Zoroastrian doctrine which, after a duration of certainh’- 
twenty-five centuries, and after an eventful history of 
battles and triumphs, persecutions and successes, is 
professed even now-a-days by about 100,000 persons, 
the question arises whether this is altogether still possi¬ 
ble. Do we possess documents, the composition of 
which may be ascribed to the founder, or which had at 
least their origin in his time and perhaps belonged to the 
circle of his first adherents and friends ? We can answer 
this question in the affirmative ; for we are in fact still 
in the possession of sucli documents, and such documents 
are the Gdthds, i. e., the holy hymns, which constitute 
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the oldest portion oj the Avesta, the Religious Booh of 
the Zoroastrians. 

It is here superfluous to characterize in detail the 
form and contents of the Gathas. They form, as is well 
known, a part of the Yasna, i.e, of the holy manual which 
is prescribed for recitation at the sacrificial ceremonies. 
However, they stand in no intimate connection with the 
Yasna; but they are inserted quite irregularly, and with¬ 
out coherence with the rest of the text, in that part of tlie 
Yasna where their recitation, corresponding to the ritual, 
has to be performed during the divine service. Conse¬ 
quently, the Gathas form for themselves an independent 
whole, just as the sacred law-book, the Veiididad, the chap¬ 
ters of which are in a quite analogous manner inserted 
between the different sections of the Yasna in the manu¬ 
scripts of the so-called Vendiddd~Sdde. From the rest of 
the Avesta, viz., the Yasna, together with the Yisperad, 
the Vendiddd^ and the Yashts, the Gathas are already dis-, 
tinguished externally by the metrical form in which they 
are composed—which reminds us often of the metre of 
the hymns of the Rig-veda—as well as by their language 
which differs materially from the ordinaryAvesta dialect. 

The extent of the Gathas is unfortunately scanty. 
From my calculations the following figures are given 
which might not be without interest:— 

1. Gatha Ahunavaiti, 300 lines; about 2,100 words, 

{Yasna, chaps. XXVIII-XXXIV). 

2. Gatha Ushtavaiti, 330 lines; about 1,850 words* 

(Yasna, chaps. XLIII-XLVI). 

3. Gatha Spentd-mainyti, 164 lines; about 900 words. 

(Yasna, chaps. XLVII-L). 
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4. Gaiha Volui-khshathra^ 6o liues; about 450 words, 
{Yasna^ chap, LI). 

5. Gallia VahisJito-ishti^ 36 lines; about 260 words, 
{Yasna^ cliap. LIII)* 

Hence these Gathas contain in all 896 lines and about 
5,660 words. Now this is in itself scanty enough. But tlie 
matter is rendered even more discouraging by the con- 
siilerable difficulties which the interpretation of the 
Gathas offers in many passages. Several lines and stro¬ 
phes are so obscure that it is difficult to settle a definite 
translation. Very often we are compelled to admit 
that the one as well as the other rendering is possible ; 
however, none can be regarded as absolutely right, ami 
none as absolutely faNe. But such obscure strophes 
and lines are either not at all, or only uith the greatest 
reserve and caution, to be admitted as proofs for any 
essential exposition of the subject to i)e treated. Often 
enough, too, a translator will regard as certain and 
doubtless what others will dispute. Under all cir¬ 
cumstances the utmost precaution is urgently required in 
makinj use of the Gdthds for any material explanation 
of the Zoroastrian doctrine,^ 

While writing this discourse we have been well 
aware of all these difficulties. Nevertheless, we are 
able to , assert that the original form of Zoroastrianism, 
the philosophical and religions ideas of its founder and 
of its first professors can be represented, at least in 
their general features, upon the basis of the Gatha texts, 
and that sucli a glimpse into the earliest ages of one 
of the purest and most sublime religions which have 
ever existed^^ must be considered as exceedingly 
instructive. 

* The Italics are marked by an asterisk when they are mine.— 
Trans, note. 


I 
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Regarding the (lathas, we directly meet with an objection 
in the beginning of onr research, which must be refuted 
before we can enter into the subject before us. The points 
in question may be summed up as follows : Whether the 
Gathas proceed from Zarathushtra or liis first adherents 
or disciples; whether they actually reach back to the 
primitive age of Zoroastrianism ^ nay, whether they are 
in general older than the rest of, the Avesta. Among 
the Avesta scholars in Europe there are many who dis¬ 
pute all these points, who want to make Zarathushtra 
a “ mythical ” person, and who take the differences be¬ 
tween the Gathas and the rest of the Avesta to be not of a 
temporal but of a local nature. Thus they assume that 
the Gathas were composed in other parts of Iran than, 
for example, the Yashts and the Vendidad, and especial¬ 
ly that the difference of the dialects is sufficiently 
explained from this circumstance. However, this idea 
seems to lose more tind more ground in modern times, 
and the latest translator of the Gathas, the Rev. Dr. 
L. H. Mills, maintains their antiquity with great resolute¬ 
ness. 

The metrical foim of the Gathds can scarcely be ad¬ 
duced as proof for their hiyher antiquity f because in 
the rest of the Avesta we also find ndmerous pieces 
which were orginally composed in metre. It. many 
passages the metre is still preserved intact. In other 
passages no doubt the text must first be cleared from the 
additions and interpolations made in the first redaction 
of the Avesta. Alretidy of greater importance would be 
the circumstance that the majority of the verses in the 
Gathas is so well preserved, incomparably better than 
in the metrical fragments of the remaining Avesta. 
This certainly proves that in the redaction mentioned, 
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above the Gathaa are looked upon as something holier 
and more inviolable [lit., “ untouchable ”] than the texts 
otherwise transmitted to us. 

The anomalous dialect of the Gathds^ too, does not 
prove to us that they are older than the rest of the 
Avesta.^ The dialect of the former indeed shows many 
forms which are more antiquated, but also many which 
seem to be more polished and changed. All this is 
far better explained by a local than by a temporal 
difference of the two dialects. 

But what undouljtedlv clisting'nishes the Gathas from 
all the other parts of the Avesta and marks them as 
far older, is their contents,* which evidently carry us 
into the period of the foundation of the new doctrine, 
into the time when Zarathushtra and his first adherents 
still lived and worked, while in the younger Avesta they 
are no doubt personalities of a remote past. 

This has already been set forth by me most decidedly 
on a former occasion in my “ Ostiranisciie Kultur im Al- 
terthfun,” ’and our exposition is yet in no way confuted. 
Lately Dr. Mills' has expressed the same ideas :—“ In the 
Gathas all is sober and real. The Kinc-soul is indeed poet¬ 
ically described as wailing aloud, and the Deity with His 
Immortals is reported as speaking, hearing, and seeing; 
but with tliese rhetorical exceptions everything which 
occupies the attention is practical in the extreme. Greh- 
ma and Bendva, the Karpans, the Kavis, and the 
fJsijs (-ks) are no mythical monsters. No dragon threa- 

^ Compare ihe “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times,” by Barab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Oxford Edition, Vol. 
II., p. 116 seq, 

® The Zend Avesta, Part III, The Yasna, etc., translated hy L. 
H. Mills (The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI., Introduction, 
p.' XX vi.). 
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iensthe and ihofabulous beings defend them. 

Z iva h’: r ^ Jamaspa, Frasliaoshtra, and Maidiiyo-rna'^ 
t’i3 S i aiiias, Hvogvas, the Haecliat-aspas, are as rc:h, 

: 1 are alluded to with a simplicity as unconscious 
ciS any cliaracters in history. Except inspiration, there 
are also no miracles.’^ 

We shall still often have occasion to refer to this, I 
might say, realistic character of tlie GJitha'^, and the 
truth of the thesis established by us above, that the 
Gdthds helo'^.g to the epoch of the foundcUion of 
Zoroastrianism^^ will then in due course appear to 
the reader himself. It will occur above all when we 
fix our eyes upon the parts played by Z iraihushtra and 
the other characters in the Gatha-^, who in the traditional 
history of the Parsees are regarded as his contem|)oraries. 

The later legend regarding Zaratliushtra, his life, and 
his works, furnishes us with the following details from 
which we have excluded all embellishments which can 
easily be recognised as such.^ Zaratliushtra is descended 
from a kingly family. His pedigree can be traced back 
to Minucheber. Among his forefathers are Spitania and 
Haechat-aspa. Pournsimspa is his father. The holy 
religion is revealed to Zaratliushtra by Aliura Mazda ; 
and by Z iratliushtra first of all to Maidyo-mali, the son 
of Zarathuslitra’s uncle Arasti. At the command of God 
Zaratliushtra goes to the court of King^ Guslit4sp of 
Baktria, in order to promulgate his doctrine there. The 
wise Jamaspa is the King’s minister. The prophet 
succeeds in winning him over to himself, as well as his 
brother Frashaoshtra, next the King himself and his 

^ Cfr, Spiegel, Erdnische Aitertumshunde^ Vol. I, p. G84 seq :— 
“ Gushtasp and Zoroaster, ” translated from the German of Spiegel, by 
Darab Dastar Peshotan Sanjana, vide Vol. II of the‘‘ Civilization of 
the Eastern Iranians,” pp. 189—192. 
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consort, and tljercwith he puts the new hilih on a firm 
footing^* Zaratluishtra married Hv^ovi, a clanohler of 
Janiaspa. He died at a mature^ age, having- been 
destined to live long enough to witiiesi the first fruits of 

O C3 

his announcement of the reliofion, 

CD 


CHAPTER L 

Tnu AoTrionsiirp of tce Gatiias. 

Now we oast a glance at the names of persons 
occurring in the Gatlias* It is very remarkable that they 
all relate to the legend about Zarathusbtra as we have 
already abridged it by excluding from it all exaggera¬ 
tions, We fitid mentioned tlie nanies of Zarathushtra, 
Mslitasim, Jafuaspa, Pourushas|)a 5 besides Maidhyo- 
maogh ; the family names of fJvdgva, Spitama, and 
Haechat-aspa ; and the families of Jamaspa and Zara- 
thushtra themselves. Last!}", the daugliter of the 
prophet is mentioned. But, with a single exception, 
we find none of the names veiy often occnrring in the 
Avell-known lieroic legends of Iran and also in tlie 
remaining parts of the A\esta—neither 'J'hraetaona 
nor Iveresaspa, neither Haoshyagha nor Kavi Husrava 
nor Arjat-aspa, A"ima^ only is named in a single 
passage.* 

Is this a mere accident ? Or, rather, is not the 
assumption more i)rol)able that theGathas are descended 
from Zarathushtra himself and his companions, and 
delineate the experience, iiopes, wishes, and fears of 
that narrow circle from which they have emanated ? 
It will be easy to ascertain the truth of this assumption, 
if we undertake to examine the passages where these 
names occur. 


2 
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Zaratliiislitva is, to my knowle Ige, tiasned altogotlier 
sixteen times in tlie entire Gatlins ; in the Gatlia 
Aliunnvaiti theee times, in the Gathn Gshtavniti 
five times, in the Gatlia S|)enta-mninyu twice, in the 
Gatha Vohu khshatlira twice, ami lastly, more often in 
]>ropoi'tion to its extent, tour times in the Gatha 
Vahisht6-ishti. Nevertheless, this last Gatha plainly 
appears to me to be the youngest of all. 'I'he 
introductory strophes in wliich Zarathuslitra, Kavi 
Vislitaspa, Pouru-chishta, the daughter of Zarathushtra, 
and Frashaoshtra are mentioned, seem tome to compre¬ 
hend a retrospective view of tlie Zoroastrian epoch. 1 do 
not bi'lieve that tliese stroiihes have originated directly 
from any of these persons. 

Of greater importance are the passages wherein 
Zarathnshtra speaks of himself in the first person. As 
for instance, Tasizrt XLVI, 19, says:—“He who in 
ri»hteoiisness seeks to evince woodness to me —to m^ 
ZarcitliuslurPv'-for him the heavenly s|jirits will grant 
as a reward thai which is most fit to strive for, namely, 
the eternal beatitude^’’ I mean, it is evident, that we 
have here before us words uttered by Zarathushtra 
himstdf. Such a jtassage is perfectly distinguished 
from the passages of the later A vesta, wherein the 
prophet does not speak himself, but is made to speak 
by the composer of the texts ; as for example, the 
beginning of Y<f/sna IX (which undoubtedly contains an 
old hymn, but which at the fii'bt glance seems to have 
originated long after 2.irathiisliira) when it says:—‘‘At 
the lime of morning Haoma came to Zarathushtra as he 
was consecrating the fire and reciting aloud the Gathas. 
And Zarathushtra asked LJaoma :—‘Who art thou then, 
0 man ! liu art of all tlie incarnate world the most 


beautiful in tliine o;vn body of those wlioi-n I have seen, 
0 glorious one ?' 

We are certainly autboiizecl from the entirely 
distinct manner in wliich Zarathiishtra is mentioned 
in the former and the latter passage, to draw a con¬ 
clusion as to their relative age. In an analogous way 
Prof. Olden berg has recently proved a remarkable dis¬ 
tinction between the older and the younger hymns of 
the Rig-veda, according as llie nuuiner of the poet’s 
expression is such and such, whicli may or may not 
demonstrate the fact of liis liaving been synchronous 
with certain historical event?. Thus Rigveda Yll, 18, 
is distinguished from the rest of the hymns of the 
same book as far older, because its author speaks of 
the great battle wliieli King Sudas fought as of 
sometliing which had but just happened, while in other 
hymns mention is made of the same battle as an event 
of the past time. 

But if we accept the strophe, Yasna XLVI, 19, as the 
words of ZaiMtliushtra, we might just as well assert the 
same undoubtedly for all tiie hymns contained in the 
same chapter. U is, however, uncommonly rich in 
personal ftllusioiis. In tliel4tli strophe Zarathuslitra 
is accosted with the words : “ 0 Zarathuslitra, who is 
thy friend?” This, nevertheless, does not at all 
controvert our opinion that all these hymns originate 
from Zarathuslitra himself. The poet in a purely 
poetical liveliness lets tliis question be put to himself, 
upon which lie liimself gives the answer ; “It is he 
himself, Kavi Vishtaspa.” Expressed in other words, 
the passage simply means : I have found no better 
fiiend and adherent than Kavi Visliiaspa. ” 

i 
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Furtlier on, the poet, i. e., Zaratliushtra, alludes to 
his own family, the Spilamida?, and makes mention of 
3^\asliaoshtia and De Jamaspa, a)id, at tl)e end, in the 
words quoted above, speaks of liimself in the first 
person. And he promises all those that joined him, 
paradise as the reward of the faithful. 

If we next refer to the Gatha Ushtavaiti, we find in 
it another hymn, viz., Yasna XLIIl, which vividly 
reminds us of what is described above. Here, too, 
the poet asks himself the question :—Who art thou 
tlien, and whose son ? Aud again he gives ihe answer 
himself : “1 am Zarathiishira, an open enemy of all 

evil ; but to tiie pious I will be a powerful helper as 
long as I am able to do so.’’ And the poet concludes 
this time with a leference tohimselfin the third person : 
“Now Zaratliushtra and wdth him all those who adhere 
to Ahura Mazda, declare themselves for the world of the 
Good Spirit.” 

This use of the third person, Avhe-n the poet speaks of 
himself, should not surprise us. It is found exactly so 
in the Rig-veda. Here it is said ;— ‘‘ S<j has the 
Vasislitha, i. e., I, the singer, who is descended from the 
race of the Vasislitha, praised the powerful Agni ” (VII, 
42, 6 ) ; and then again “ We, the Vasisbtlias, wish 
to be thy adorers” (VII, 37, 4 ) ; atid so on 
expressed in one form or another. Evidently, it was 
thus quite usual in the ancient hymnology that the 
composer mentioned liimself in the third person, and 
this use is also not quite unknown in our modern 
poetry. 

From the Gatlia Ushtavaiti we pass on again 
to the Gatlia Alinnavaiti. Here we liglit on a 
striking change. In Yasna XXVIII, 7-9, the poet 
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speaks of himself in the first person ; so there exists also 
no doubt that he lived in the period of the 
foundation of the new doctrine ; liowever, 1 am inclined 
to think that Zarathushtra is not the autlu)]-, but 
one of liis friends and contemporaries. In the 
three stroplies mentioned above (Yasna XXVIII, 7-9), 
the same poet pni 3 ^s to God in the following manner:—• 
“ Bestow (Thy) powerful Sjfiritual help upon Zaratluish- 
tra and upon all of us in the next strophe :—Grant 
power unto Vishtaspa and tome ; and in the following 
verse :—“ I beseech Thee, grant tlie best good to the 
liero Frasbaoshtra and to me/’ Tiie parallelism is so 
clear in these three stanzas that we can onl^^ assume 
that the poet here represents himself as somebody 
distinct from Zarathuslitra, Vishtaspa, and Frashaoslitra. 
Hence he was not Zarathushtra himself. 

Just as the Gathic Yasna XXVIII does not orioinate 
in my opinion from Z iratliushtra, bnt from one of 
his disciples or acllierents, so also does the Gathic Yasna 
XXIX. In the latter hymn the composer or the 
bard makes geush-urvan, “ the kiiie-soul,” implore the 
heavenly spirits for help and for salvation from the 
misery and embarrassment in this world, which be¬ 
fall lier from evil people. Tlte heavenly spirits make 
her look for the mission of Zarathushtra as a prophet, by 
wliose teaching or doctrine tlte remedy against that 
evil shall be procured. Geush-tirvan, however, is not 
satisfied with this promise, since she does not wish 
to have a powerless mortal as helper and saviour. 
Now, according to my interpretation, this Gatiia XXIX 
concludes uith a strophe, wherein Ahura Mazda 
promises that He would help on the weak ones and 
replenish Zarathushtra with His grace and power, so that 
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He miglit bo capable of tliereby carrying oat 
difficult commandment. Bat Avhatever may be 
the case, whether this Gatba concludes actually 
in the somewhat uncertain manner in which it does 
in its present surviving shape, or whether the strophe 
which foruicrly formed the end is lost, it seems very 
probable that the original composer of lliese 113011115 
was not Zarathushtra himself but one of liis friends, 
who refers to tlie prophet as the man that was cliosen 
and sent into tliis world b}^ God for tlie purpose of 
annihilating the work of the evil people. 

Tlie remaining chapters or hymns of tlie Gatlia 
Ahnnavaiti present no sure clue to its authorship. 
In Yasna XXX[11, 14, Zarathushtra is only once 
mentioned in the tliird person : Tims, as an 

offering Zarathushtra gives the life of his very body,’’ 
which dues not enable us to form any opinion. But it 
is certain that all these hymii^ belong to the life-time 
of Zarathushtra. They presuppose all the relations and 
conditions of life which, as we shall see further on, are 
characteristic of that period. But whether the 
prophet himself is their author, appears to be 
uncertain. Several times their tone and character are 
doctrinal, and the dogmas of tlie Zorbastriaii religion 
are explained at large, which seems to speak niore for 
the assumption that a disci|)le of tlie prophet had 
composed them, wlio liad now clothed in a compact 
and definite form and transmitted to the people of the 
world whatever he had heard directly from the 
prophet’s mouth. 

In the Gatha Spenta-mainyu (^Yasna XLIX, 8 ) tlie 
poet mentions himself along with Trashaoshtra 
without even specifying his own name. In the 
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follo\vi»]g stanza Jamaspa is mentioned in connection 
willi another professor of the new doctrine, who, 
might perhaps be understood to be Vishiaspa. 
(Vide Dr.Milh, S. B. E., Vol XXXI, p. 1C6).» Xothing 
prevents us from believing that Zaiutliushtra is the 
great speaker. It is, however, certain that tlie poet 
lived ill tlie age of the pi‘Oj)het. Tiie forty-ninth 
hymn ends with the words ;—What hast Thou as a 
help for Zaratllu^htra wlio invokes Thee ? ” which does 
not speak quite against the authorship of tlie prophet. 

Of still greater importance is tlie hymn that follows, 
Yama L, 5-6, a passage the right sense of which 
has first lieen explained by Dr. Mills. “ Here mention is 
made of Zaratliushtra in the third person, as of one 
wiio declares the songs and sayings or the 
mdtliras to Ahura M*.zda and the heavenly beings, 
and then ])iays ; In good mind may he announce 
ray laws/' The author here evidently Hands next to 
Zaratliiislitni, just as we have already observed him 

^ yusnaXLlxi9” 

Laws let the ze*iloiis hear to help fitted ; 

Let no true saint hold rule with the faithless, 

Souls should unite in blest rewardings only ; 

XA itli Jiimasp thus united is tlie brave (hero) ! ’* 

^ \_V‘ide ‘‘The Sjerecl Books of the East,” p. 167 seq. : — 

“ The nif St striking circumstance here, after the rhetorical and 
moral religious peculiarities liave been observed, is the sixth verse ; 
and as to the question of Zarathushirian authorsiiip, it is tlie most 
strikinji in the GAthas or the Ave^ta. In that verse we have 
Zarathuslitra, not named alone, Avhieh might easily be harmonized 
with his personal authorship, nor have we only such expressions as 
‘to Zarathiishtra and to us* (Yasna, XXVIII, 7); but we have 
Zarathuslitra named as wahiyd rdzeiiq sdhit, ‘ may he declare my 
regulations,’ whieli could only be said without figure of speech, by 
some superior, if not by the prime mover himself. Were these verses 
then written by the prime mover ? And was he other than 

Zaralhushtra ?.Zaratliushtra was mentally 

and personally the superior of all of them. In fact, he was the power 
hehind both throne and home, and yet without a name ! ” Trans, 
7wte], 
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in Yasna XXVIII. Perhaps It is Vishtaspa who here 
speaks, perhaps Jamaspa. At all events he appears to 
be less a priest than a prince or a grandee in the 
land, who makes use of the important authority of 
Zarathuslitra in order to introduce in league with 
him all kinds of reforms in the political and social 
order of affairs. We will observe that Zarathnshtra 
is ill facta <ircat reformer in social as well as religious 
mattevs, therefore, such an idea is not alisolutely 
impossible. 

That the Gatlia Vallisllt6-i^hti belongs in my 
opinion to a later, perhaps even a post-Zarathustrian 
period, I have brieliy stated Ijeforeliand. As to the 
siill surviving liymii, Yasna LL, i. e., tlie Gatha Vohu- 
khsliathrern, I would a'^uiii be iiiclined to ascribe it to 
Zarathuslitra himself. This assumption is already 
conlinued by tlie fact that this hymn bears 
iiiimistakeable resemblances to Yasna XLVI, which wo 
likewise assume to be Zaralhuslitra’s own. Dr. Mills 
has referred to it in the thirty-first volume of “ The 
Sacred Books of the East,” p. 182. 

Just as in Yama XLVI, li,' so in Yasna LI, 1], 
the poet puts himself the question : “ Who, 0 

Aliura ! is a loyal friend bo the Spitama, to^Zarath- 
usbtra?” He answers then for the first time in the 
ncative :—“ Vicious heretics and false priests have 
never gained the approval of Zarathuslitra ” (see § 12).* 
These are exposed to perdition, while Zarathuslitra 

^[§11. “ Wliom hast thou Zirathushtra ! thus a holy friend 

for die ‘^reat caiue? Who is it who thus desires to speak it forth 
(ZarailuTshtra answers.) It is our Kavi Vishtaspa, the heroic.” 
Trans. note\. 

^ “ Paederast never gained his car, nor kavi-follower,” (Mills, S, 
B. E.) 
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grants to his followers the prospect of paradise as thoir 
regard (see §§ 13-15). And now he enumerates all his 
friends :—In tlie first place he names Kavi Vishtaspa, 
then the Hvogvid Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, and, lastly, 
the Spiiainid Maidhyo-maogh. Characteristic are the 
words at the conclusion of strophe 18, wliicb, liowever, 
seem to be suitable only in the mouth of Zarathushtra : 
‘‘And grant me also, 0 Mazda! that they, that is 
Vishtaspa and Frasliaoshtra and Jama-pa, may adhere 
firmly to Thee.” Accordingly, God is solicited to 
fortify and strengthen the belief of the first adherents, 
so that they woidd truly adhere to the doctrine of 
Zaraihiishtra, which they have already recognized as 
true and right. 

The results of our investigations upon the personal 
names occurring in the Gathas, and specially upon tlie 
references to Zarathushtra in them, are as follows : — 

1. The Gathas were all composed in the age of 
Zarathushtra with the single exception of Ya^na LIII, 
and they are distinguished, therefore, essentially from 
the lest of the Avesta in w^hich Zarathushtra is a 
personage of the past period. 

2. Some of the Gaihic hymns, particularly Ynsna 
XLVI, XLIX, and Lf, were very probably composed 
by Zarathushtra iiimself. 

3. Ollier hymns do not directly proceed from 
Zaraihushtra, hut from one of his friends and followers 
or disciples, which may be proved with Si)me certainty 
froiiiYa^^na XXVIII, XXIX, and L. 

4. Under all circumstances we have here a collec¬ 
tion of hymns wherein the same spirit prevails 
throughout, and all of wliich give expression to the 
same, wishes-and: hopes, sorrows and fears, to*the same 
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joyfiiliioss of the faith, and to tiie same trust in God. 
Our theme “ Zarathushtra in tlie Gathas ” is, therefore, 
now to be treatetl more concisely as: 'I’he Reform of 
Zaratiiushtea according to the contemporary 

DELINEATIONS OF THE GaTHAS. 

CHAPTER IL 

The Religious and Social Reform of 
Zarathushtra. 

As we have stated above, Zarathushtra was a reformer 
as much in the social as in the religious sphere. A 
glance at ilie contents of the Gathas, provides us with 
sufficient information as to this. ISo great reform can 
be acliieved without the waging of battles, and in point 
of fact it, is a period of embittered fighting which un¬ 
folds itself before our eyes, when we look at the scenes 
portrayed in the Gathas. 

We niay represent the matter in the following 
manner. The Arian people, that is, the still united 
Indo-Iranians, in tlieir migrations from the Oxus, liad 
descended sontliward and settled themselves in the river 
valleys situated to the North and Soutli of the Hindu- 
kush. But here the habitable soil which was available, 
was insufficient for the accommodation-of so great a num¬ 
ber of tribes and races. New masses pressed .after them 
from the North, and so it happened that the tribes that 
had moved forward farthest to the South, had stretched 
far to the East and entered the valleys ol' the Indus. A 
remarkable schism had thereby taken place. Those of 
tho Ariaiis who remained behind in the earlier settle¬ 
ment on the Hindukusii, formed the subsequent Iranian 
nation ; while those who emigrated towards the East, 
the subsequent Indian people. The latter were then pass- 
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iiig through the Rig-veda epoch of civilization, whilst 
conquering the noodern lh>njab in their fight with Ddsa 
and Dasyu. Now for the Iranians, too, an important 
period of their history began. Tlie land which they 
had in their occupation, did not prove quite sufiicient 
to maintain a larger number of nomadic races with 
their herds ,• for such were the Iranians of that period. 
The land also was favourable to nomadic life in many 
parts where the mountains run towards the steppes 
and gradually subside into lower and broader ridges ; 
but in other parts where the ground is rough, rugged, 
and mountainous, it hindered the free and unlimited 
wandering of the nomads. Thus, na.turally, one portion 
of the Iranian tribes ^vas very soon compelled to take to 
a settled life and to practise agriculture. The Iranian 
people of the Gathic period were, in fact, sub-divided 
into husbandmen and nomads, and in the sharp 
opposition, which obtained between the two, the 
propliet Zarathushtra played a prominent part. In 
a number of Gathic passages we see him standing as an 
advocate of the settled husbandmen. He admonishes 
them not to he tired of their good work, to cultivate 
diligently the fields, and to devote to the cattle that 
fostering care which they deserved. And far and 
wide spreads the dominion of husbandmen and 
“the settlements of the pious people increase,” iu 
spite of all molestations, all persecutions, and violence, 
which tliey have to suffer from the nomads who attack 
their settlements in order to desolate their sown-fields 
and to dej)rive them of their herds. 

It may he sufficient to hint at this primitive condition 
here in a few words, since this social revolution, which 
the Avesta-people passed through in the Gathic period? 
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lias already been described at len«;tli ( in my Ostinhi- 
ische Kultur im Alterthum^^ and we may avoid repeat¬ 
ing the same in this place. Wliat is here of special 
interest to us is the spirit and the religious sentiments of 
Zarathushtra^ and of his friends and first adlierents as 
tliey appear in the great conflict, and as far as it can 
be understood from the Gatluis. 

The conflict between the nomads and tlie agricul¬ 
turists, between the followers of the prophet and 
his enemies , was bitter and of varying fortune, 
'i’here were times of despair and extreme embarrass¬ 
ment, so that the prophet disparagingly utters the 
words:—‘‘To what land sliall I turn ; aye, wherein 
shall I enter/’ And he laments that even his friends 
and relations leave him beset with difficulties, and the 
rulers of the land refuse to give him their protection and 
support (Yasna XLVI, 1). Yet such outbursts are 
proportionately rare in the Gathas. Zarathusbtra and 
his friends, indeed, know about a helper out of all 
difficulties. It is Abura Mazda, Who has sent them, 
and Whoynides them in all their ways ; unto Him they 
turn in times of distress, and on Him they look with a 
firm trust in God. 

The poet Zamthuslitra, therofoi'e, coutinue^s after the 
opening words of the hymn, which are cited above :—• 

'‘Yea, I know tliat I am poor, that I possess scanty 
herds cr flocks, and scanty followers ; I cry to Thee, be¬ 
hold on me, 0 Aluira 1 and bestow on me help even 
as a friend bestows help on his friend.” (_Yas7ia 
XLVI, 2.) 

* Darab Dastui' Pesliotan S.anjana, B. A., “ Civilizatioii of the 
lEastein Iranians in Ancient Times,” Vol. II., pp. 119 seq. 
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The consciousness tiuit Aliura M^izda Himself lia? sent 
Zarathushtra into iliis world for tlie purpose of announc¬ 
ing the new doctrine to mankind, and that God stands 
al\va}^s hy liis side as his adviser or guide, conies out pro¬ 
minently in the Gatlias. The prophet directly express¬ 
es it (^Yasna XLY, 5), when he says that God com¬ 
municated to him the Woid which is the best for man. 
From the beginning he was chosen for that Revela¬ 
tion (^Yasna XLIV, 1]). He declares himself prepared 
to undertake the functions and duties (»f a prophet:— 
I will profess myself as Your adorer, and will continue 
so as long as 1 may be able through the support of 
Aslia\^'’ and he prays only that Ahiira Mazda may 
bestow success on his work {YasnaY ^ 1). With pride he 
styles hiuiself the ‘Yrlend” of Ahura {Yasna XLIV, 1)^, 
who truly and firmly adheies to Him, and who on liis 
part can rely on His help. In ariotlier passage (^Yasna 
XXXll, 1) Zarathushtra and his disciples call tliem- 
selves‘‘tlie messengers” of Ahura Mazda, tlircugh wliose 
mouth God revealed to the world His mysteries^ 
that is, His Revelation that was unknown and unheard 
of till then. Here we are vividly reminded of the 
same expression ( maMk ) occurring in the Old 
Testament, which denotes principally angels who 
serve as the inessengeis of God,” and who act as 
intermediaries between Jehovah and man. Then again 
it denotes the projjhets and pi’iests who serve as 
re|U'eseutatives of Jehovah on earth, and exercise 
liis will ; and, lastly, even the whole Israelite nation 
which is sent by God among the heathens in order to 
conv(‘rt them. Here as well as there, namely, among 

Compare analogous passages in the Rigveda 2-33*10 ; 5-85-8 ; 
7-2 9-8; etc. 




the Israelites as well as among the Iranians, the 
consciousness is clearly manifest that the new religion 
is not the work of a man, but that God Himself speaks 
through His prophets, and that the latter are sent on 
their mission by Him, and that they are His servants, 
His heralds or His messengers. 

This confidence in God has its liighest and surest 
support or confirmation in the belief that, earlier or 
later, every man has at least to share in, or submit 
himself to, the lot which is assigned to him by 
tlie divine justice, and which he deserves in 
consequence of his good or bad actions. If in this 
life the evil person seems oft enough to enjoy an 
undeserved happiness, the punishment whicii is his 
due will, however, befall liirn directly in the next 
world. A life in darkness and torment and torture 
of the soul awaits him yonder. But, on the other hand, 
the prophet is able to console and strengthen his 
faithful adherents in all their miseries, struggles, and 
persecutions, by alluding to the joys of paradise which 
God will bestow on them in the next life. ( Cfr. 
Yasna XXX, 4 ; XXXI, 20; XXXII, 15; XLV, 
7 ; XLVl, 11 ; and XLIX, 11). 

In point of fact such a firm confidence in the 
divine dispensation, and in an adjustment between reward 
and punishment in the next world, is always 
indispensable when enemies abound, when the good 
cause is found in the highest danger and numbers 
only a few followers who adhere to it faithfully. 

The enemies of the new religion, in the first place, 
the nomadic tribes that feel disdain for settled life, 
the establishment of agriculture and careful tending of 
cattle, still pray to the old nature-gods, the daevas, 
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the devas of the Indians. In the eyes of the ad¬ 
herents of Zarathiishtra, or the Gathic Zarathushtriaiis, 
these daevas become distinctly evil existences, deceitful 
idols, and demons. Those men or women ^yho follow 
these daevas or demons, and ofler to them sacrifices 
and reverence, are called friends of the daevas (daevd- 
zushid^‘dvar to the daevas” in Yasna XXXIl, 4), just 
as Zarathushtra and his followers are designated the 
friends of Abnra. And still more in a strophe of the 
Gathas the authors say:—“Among the unfaithful to 
Ahura are seen the demons themselves in bodily forms, 
and the name of daeva shall, likewise, be applicable to 
such men.” ( Yasna XXXII, 5, etc.) 

Another denomination for the unfaithful enemies 
is the word khrafstra (Yasna XXXIV, 9), which 
may mean perhaps “ vipers.” In another passage they 
are called khrafstrd-hizvd “ having viperous tongues,” 
(Yasna XXVIII, 6), and in a third strophe (Yas7ta 
XXXIV, 6) the khra/stra-men are named imme¬ 
diately and synonymously with the daevas them¬ 
selves. The unfaithful have also their priests, the 
Usijy the Kavis, and the Karapans (compare Yasna 
XLIV, 20). The unfaithful are generally designated 
hy the word dregsantd ; the pious on the contrary are 
called saoshi/anto in certain passages (Yasna XXXIV, 
13 ; XLVIIl, 9 ; and especially in XLVIII, 12). They 
(viz., these priests) are naturally the most inveterate 
enemies of the new doctrine through which their gods 
are dethroned, and they themselves lose all their influ¬ 
ence on the people. The false priests, the Usij, the 
Kavis, andjthe often succeeded in bringing the 

rulers over to their side. “ With the princes have the 
Kavis and the Karapans united,” so complains the holy 
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singer in Yasna XLVI, 11, in order to corrupt man 
by their evil deeds. Self-evidently it was of the liigbest 
importance ihat the rulers should come to a determina¬ 
tion as to the side tliey should take in such a matter ; 
for if the prince professed the new religion or stood 
opposed to it, his subject as a rule very likely followed 
him. Hence it is that Zaratliushtra uow and then 
|)raises the religious fidelit}" of Vishtaspa, and hence tho 
reason why the poet prays to God:—“May good princes 
reign over us, but not wicked princes ! ’’ 

Among the princes rhat stood against Zaratliushtra 
as his enemies, the mighty Bendra might he included, 
who is mentioned in Yasna XLIX, 1-2. From the 
context of the passages we can of course conchide 
that he stood on the side of the infidels. A f iniily 
or a race of princely blood were probably the Grchma 
{Yasna XXXII, 12-14). Regarding them it is 
said that tliey, having allied with the Kavis and 
the Karapans, have established their power in order 
to overpower the prophet and his partisans ; but 
sneeringly it is said of them that they will attain in 
hell the sovereignty for which they are striving. With 
all their adherents, the idolaters Miid fdse priests, they 
will go to eternal perdition. But thb prophet, who is 
here in this world so much abused and distressed, will 
enter with his family, relations, and followers, into the 
joys of paradise. 

Now, it is interesting to observe how the composers 
of the Gathas place themselves in contrast with these 
their enemies, and what sorts of ideas and sentiments 
they set forth against them. First, it is regarded as a 
sacred obligation to convert the infidels by means of 
words and doctrine {Yasna XXVIII, 5)# Tlie religion 
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of Zaratliushtra is a religion of culture, of spiritual and 
moral progress and proficiency. It penetrates through 
all conditions of human life, and it considers every 
action of life, as for instance, the clearing of the 
soil, the careful tending of herds, and the cultivation 
of tlie fields, from the standpoint of religious duty. 
Such a religion, or such a philoso|)liy, cannot be confined 
to a narrow circle; tite propagati(m of it and the conver¬ 
sion of all men to it, are ideas wliich are at the basis of 
its very essence. We, accordingly, find complete hymns, 
as Fas?^aXXXand XLV, which were evidently intended 
to be delivered before a numerous audience, and in 
which Zaratliushtra, or one of his friends, expounds the 
essential points of the new doctrine for the approval of 
the hearers. Such a position follows clearly from the 
beginning strophe of the forty-fifth Gathic hymn :— 

I will announce it, now hear and imderstand, 

Ye who have come from near and from afar ! 

Now hast Thou made evident all, 0 Mazda ! 

In order that no false teacher shall again destroy the life 
(of our mind) 

Through false beliefs, a wicked person who speaks 
forth evil texts/^ 

Evidently has Vishtaspa, or else anotlier provincial 
ruler, permitted his people to meet in a large assembly. 
In this assembly the Kavis and the Karapans may liave 
delivered their songs in which they revered the daevas^ 
the gods of storm and thunder, of the sun and stars. Pro¬ 
bably the}^, too, brought offerings to their gods to gain 
their assistance in any enterprise, or to propitiate their 
wrath. But now Zaratliushtra steps forward and ad¬ 
dresses the assembly. To his triumphant eloquence the 
priests of the nature-religion had to give way, and his 
doctrine cr religion, until tlien unheard,'’ which cle- 
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dared Ahura Mazda as the sublime Creator of the world 
and expounded the sacred duty of all men to fight 
strongly against the infernal power of evil, was re-echoed 
and applauded by the attentive audience. Not bloody 
offerings or senseless customs constitute the true wor- 
ship of God; but the moral purity of the mind, an 
ardent fulfilment of the duties to which man is invited 
in this life, as well as piety and industry. 

Whenever the prophet meets with an open opposition, 
and all preachings and expositions prove fruitless, then 
he denounces upon his opponents the full burden of divine 
wrath. Tl)e good shall hate the evil. There is no 
reconciliation, no forbearance, no connivance. Every 
act of forbearance in such a case would be a sin, because 
it encourages evil rather than destroys it. 

Tliis spirit of intense hatred against the wicked stands, 
I believe, parallel to the ideas of the Old Testament. 
In the latter scriptures Moses, too, summoiisestheLeviles 
to draw their swords and to kill the apostates who 
instead of holding firmly to the worship of Jehovah 
made a golden image and adored it (2 Moses 32, 25 seq.), 
Jehovah is a “jealous god,” a god of wrath, who 
commands to destroy the idols of the pagans and to 
throw down their altars :—‘‘ God of vengeance, Jehovah, 
God of vengeance, show thyself.” So the psalmodist 
invokeshim (PsaZms 94). “ Lift up thj'self, thou judge of 
the earth : render reward to the overbearing ! How long 

shall the wicked triumph, Jehovah ?.They 

congregate to threaten the life of the righteous, and con¬ 
demn the innocent blood. But Jehovah is my citadel, 
and my God is the rock of refuge. He shall repay them 
their injustice, and shall annihilate them on account of 
their malice. Jehovah our God shall extirpate them.” 
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“Jehovah saves all who love him; but he destroys the 
wicked ” (Psalms 145, 20.) Through perverseness 
Jehovah’s indignation will be e.\cited; now he grows 
angry and pays witli the sword those who revolted from 
liim (Psalms 78, 56 seg.'). When the sons of Korah 
rebelled against Moses, Jehovah split the earth, and 
Korah with his relations, family, and propert}^, was 
swallowed by it (4 Moses 16, 1 seq.). 

These passages from the Old Testament are culled 
at random. It would be easy to multiply them 
tenfold. The hatred which does not tolerate con¬ 
nivance with the sinner ; but demands and expects 
his immediate punishment, yea, even his total 
annihilation by the divine justice, is even a trait of 
the old Jsraelitish spirit. We cannot refuse it our 
admiration. There is vigour and energy free from 
all feeble wavering, rising to violence and fanaticism. 
And now when Zaralhushtra proclaims in the Gachas: — 
“ VV’^ould that I could be a tormentor for (the wicked, 
but a friend and helper for the pious” (Yasna XLIII, 
8); or when he admonishes the people :—“ None of 
you shall mind the doctrine and precepts of the 
wicked; because thereby he will bring grief and 
death in his house and village, in his land and people! 
Ko, grip your sword and cut them down!” (Yasna 
XXXI, 18); or when he denounces death and ruin upon 
those who did not adhere to him. All this vividly 
p.uts us in mind of the spirit of the Old Testament. 

In fact, the opposition between the pious and the 
impious, the believers and the unbelievers, seems very 
often to have led to open combat. The prophet 
prays to Ahura that He may grant victory to his 
own when both the armies rush together in combat. 
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whereby tliey cnn cause defeat among the wicked, and 
procure for them grief and trouble (Yasna XLIV, 14, 
15). Whosoever deprives the liar and the false teacher 
of his power or of liis life, can count upon Ahura’s 
favour or grace ( XLVI, 4 ). In any case, 

however, the vvicked will not escape the eternal 
judgment, and if not already in this world, certainly 
in the next.world, Aliura will inflict punishment upon 
them and dash them into the torments of hell 
and damnation ( Yasna XXXT, 20 ; XLV, 7; XLVI, 
6, 11 ; XLIX, 11 ). 

CHAPTER IIL 

ZaRATHUSHTRA’s MoNOTBEtSM. 

That the Reform of Zarathuslitra called forth a lively 
agitation of the mind, that it even gave occasion to 
bloody combats and wars, is easily understood from 
the contents of the Gathas. It broke away almost 
entirely from all ideas extant before the Guthic period, 
and offered in fact something quite new. It placed 
itself in a conscious opposition to the religion of nature 
which had been handed down from the old Arian times, 
and was still cherished by the people ; and ^Yllatever it 
took over from the nature- worshij) and retained in itself, 
w^as exalted into a far liigher moral sphere and penetrated 
with its spirit ; and thus the form acquired a new 
substance. 

Here we speak of the Gathas and their contents, not of 
the entire A vesta, because itseems to me —and the surviv¬ 
ing chapters will prove it—that the Gathas plainly pre¬ 
serve Zoroastrianism in its purest and most original form, 
as the founder of this sublime religion had thought out and 
imparted it. If the present Parsees, the modern professors 
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of the Zoroaslrian religion, would learn to be familiar 
■with its contents and spirit, as it originated directly from 
the prophet, tliey Avould always have to refer to the Ga- 
thas ; and they ought to endeavour to penetrate deep into 
the meaning which is indeed often obscure and difficult. 

I believe that it will also have an important practical effect 
in increasing their love and esteem, and in preserving 
in a pure state this religion as a rare and valuable pos¬ 
session. 

The prophet, too, qualifies his religion as “unheard of 
words ” {Yasna XXXI, 1), or as a “ mystery ” (Yasna 
XLVllI, 3), because he himself regards it as a religion 
quite distinct from the belief of the people hitherto. The 
revelation he announces, is to him no lon<>er a mere 
matter of sentiments, no longer a merely undefined pre¬ 
sentiment and conception of the Godhead, but a matter 
of intellect^ of spiritual perception and knowledge. * This 
is of great importance ; for there are probably not many 
religions of so high an antiquity in which this funda¬ 
mental doctrine, that religion is a knowledge or learning^ 
a science of what is true, * is so precisely declared as in 
the tenets of the Gathas. It-is the unbelieving that are 
unknowing; on the contrary, the believing are learned, 
because they have penetrated into this knowledge {Yasna 

XXX, 3). Every one that is able to distinguish even 
spiritually between what is true and what is untrue, will 
enlist himself on the side of the propliet {Yasna XLVI, 
15). Between the truthful {adrufjanto, “ not speaking- 
lies” ) and the liars there is strictly the same antithesis 
as between the believers and the unbelievers, the 
adherents and the opponents of the new religion {Yasna 

XXXI, 15, etcl). It is thereby expected from every 
individual that he or she should take a place in the 
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great question, and conietoa decision on the one or the 
other side. “ Man for man ” shall the people examitie 
or test whatever the prophet has announced to them 
(Yasna XXX, 2), and learn thereof the truth. Clearly 
enough it is an open breach with the old national 
relioion. To the follower of Zarathushtra the relio-ion 
is no longei’ a reliance’^ on unknown and more or less 
unintelligible higher powers; it is to him rather a 
freedom'^ of the spirit^ an exeinpton from all super- 
stitions and false notions^ an independent penetration 
into the perception of the dicine truth lohieh loas to 
him a mystery before then.^ That the religion should 
develope from a feeling of dependence into tliat of 
freedom, is the most important step that could be 
taken generally in the sphere of religious life. 

We will again mention the Old Testament where 
belief and perception, unbelief and folly, are likewise 
regarded as identical ideas. I need only refer to the 
famous passage of Psalms 14, :— ‘‘The fool speaketli 
in his heart. There is no God. Corrupt and abomi¬ 
nable are their works ; there is none among them, that 
doeth good. But Jehovah looks down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand, that seek God ; but alGare apostatized, 
all are corrupted ; none is there that doeth good, no, 
not onef ’ (Cfr. Psalms 53, 2.) 

But wherein consists the new doctrine “ unknown 
till then of the Zoroastrian religion, as it clearly 
emanates from the Gathas ? It exists in the p)repon- 
derating monotheistic character of this o^eligion. Its 
founder has got rid of the plurality in which the 
Godhead had been split up by the popular belief and 
naturalism, and elevated himself to the preception 
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of the divine unity wliicli pervades nature in manifold 
ways. 

It is sufficiently known that in the Zoroastrian 
religious system Ahura Mazda is conceived as the Ruler 
and Commander in heaven and on earth, and as the 
Higliest and the First of the Genii. This double name' 
in the given consecutive order, occurs in the later Avesta 
as the constant and established designation of God. 
Exceptions to this use are not found in it, or are certainly 
met with very seldom only. The case is different in the 
Gathas, and I come thereby to a most highly significant 
distinction between the old hymns and the ymunger 
fragments of the Zoroastrian religious documents 
Such a name as became afterwards stereotyped for 
the Godhead, does not yet exist in the Gathas. We find 
sometimes Ahura, sometimes Mazda, sometimes Ahura 
Mazda, and sometimes Mazda Ahura applied to the 
Deity. God can be designated by “Lord” {Ahura') 
as well as by “All-wisdom or Omniscience” {Mazddo). 
It seems even that in the Gathas the appellative signi¬ 
fication of the two names had been felt still more than 
in the later writings. This is proved by the passages 
wherein Ahura Mazda {Yasna XXX, 9 ; XXXI, 4), 
or Mazda alone ^Yasna XXXIII, 1; XLV, 1), is used 
in the plural number. The Mazddongho then evidently 
form the totality of the heavenly' spirits. If we further 
consider the fact that in the old Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Achasmenian dynasty occurs the 
name of God, Auramazdd, as a single word which is 
only inflected at the end, it certainly follows hence that 
we have to deal here with the results of development in 
different historical epochs. Generally' speaking, Zara- 
thushtra had not found out originally any exact proper 
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name for tlie Godhead* He designated Him sometimes 
by one, sometimes by another name, but we can trans¬ 
late most of the different names, which are used in the 
Gathas, simply by God.” Later on the name Ahura 
Mazda was strictly adhered to exactly in the same 
relation and siiccession of the two words, and therewith 
was now for the first time created a real or definite name 
of the Deity, the use of which corresponds to the name 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament, In a still later period 
the two names blended into one, because they were 
continually used in the same succession as tliough they 
formed a compound. Nevertheless, both the component 
parts are still discernible from the name Auramazddy 
since they are both declined in one passage only of an 
Inscription of Xerxes. The last phase of development 
is represented by the forms of the name used in 
middle and modern Iranian dialects: Pahlavi Auliar- 
mazcly and modern Persian Ormazd. The blending of 
the two words is here so complete that they do no longer 
bear an independent meaning in tlie final form. 

Now the essence of polytheism consists in the 
religion in which man exalts the different powers of 
nature separately to individual godheads, and fixes the 
limit of their sphere of activity against each other. 
Generally speaking, we can, therefore, call the religion 
of tiie Eigveda a polytheistic doctrine. Indra is tlie 
god of weatliers ; Agni rules over the fire ; the Maruts 
are the genii of storms. However, there exist already 
in the Vedic hymns ideas which lead us gradually 
upwards from polytheism to monotheism. We can 
observe how the virtue or efficiency of one or more 
gods is here and there transferred to an individual 
god. This is especially the case in many of the hymns 


dedicated to Varitna. In those hymns Varuna is 
represented as the creator of the universe, as the giver of 
all good things, as the warden of tr!Jth,and the avenger 
of sins. {Vide Rigveda I, 25,20 ; II, 27,10 ; VII, 86, 
1 seq. ) In other sacied songs the same qualities and 
powers are transferred to otlier gods: thus Indra, 
Soma, and Agni may be occasionally regarded as the 
highest gods. Of tlie last mentioned god, Agni, it is 
said directly in Rigveda Y., 3, that he is the same as 
Indra^ Vishmi^ Savitri^ Piishan, Rudra and Aditi ; 
accordingly he is identified with the whole body of 
the gods. 

Thus we can observe in the Rigveda how tlie slnoers 
and priests search after the conception of the divine 
unity, and how they are kept away from it for tliis 
reason only that they Iiave not the moral courage to 
break with the notions, conceptions, and names, v/hich 
are handed down since ages. In tlie Gathas the position 
is different. The important step which the Vedic 
singers lingered to take, was adopted by the Gathic 
Iranians. The plurality of the nature-gods is set aside, 
and one God is selected in their place, who compre¬ 
hends all, and is as great and as powerful as the Jehovah 
of the Old Tes'lament, and at any rate not more 
anthroporaorplious than the latter. 

In the 104th Psabn^ Jehovah is extolled as the creator 
and regent of the world. ‘^Lighb is the garment which 
he puts on. He sti’etclieth out the heaven like a tent. 
He vaulteth his chamber with water. He niaketh the 
clouds his chariot and ascendetii upon the wings of 
the wind. He maketh tlie winds his messengers and 
the fire-flame his ministers. He pro|)eth the earth 
upon its foundations so that it qiiaketh not for ever. He 
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created the moon to regulate the (>ea«ons, the sun 
knoweili his goin" down. Tlioii makest darkness that 
there will be night, wherein all ilie beasts of the forest 
stirabout. The young lions roar alter their |irey and 
seek tlieir meat from God. The sun riseth : these beasts 
run atvav and couch themselves in their dens, wdien the 
man goeth out to his work and keepetli himself to his 
daily labour until the evening.” 

I would put side by side with this Psalm .'“onie stan¬ 
zas from the Gatha XLIV, where Ahura Mazda appears 
as the almighty Gad, Who created the universe, Wlio 
maintains it, and rules over it. The resefiiblances be¬ 
tween the 44tti Gatha and the 104th Psalm sti ike us 
at once, and we must concede without any hesitation 
that the author of the 44th Gathh has penetrated into the 
|)crception of God, the Creator of the norld, not less 
profoundly than the poet of the Psalms. In Yasna 
XLIV, 3-5 and 7, it is said: — 

(3) ^‘Tlii.s I ask Tlicc. give mt' the right answer, 0 Aliura! 

AVho was the Generator and the first Father of the woricl-sjsteir. ? 

'Who showed the sun and stars their way ? 

AYho established it, tliat the muon thereby waxes and wanes, 
if Thou dtiest not ? 

These things all, 0 Mazda ! and others still I should like to hIlo^Y/' 

(4) “ This 1 ask Tliee, give me the right atiswer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath firmly sustained from beiiealh the earth and the 

atmosphere, 

That they do not fall down ? Who created the waters and th© 
]dants ? 

Who hath given their swiftness to the winds and the clouds ? 

Who hath created, 0 Mazda I the pious thoughts (within our 
souls) ? ’’ 

(5) “This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura! 

Who iintli created skilfully the light and the darkness ? 

Who hath made skilfully sleep and activity ? 

Who hath made the auroras, the midday, and the evening, 

AVhich remind the discerning man of his duties?’' 

(7) “This I ask Thee, give me tlie right ansuer, O Ahura! 

Who hath created the blessed earth together witli the sky ? 


Wlio liatli tlirongli His wisdom made the son in the exact image 
of the father '! 

I will call Thee, 0 Mazda! the jndielous, 

As the Creator of the universe, the most Bountiful S^jirit.’’ 

The correspoiuletice of the religious ideas nientioited 
above in the Gathic hymns and the Psalms, is in point 
of facb unique. The conformity to law in nature, 
stich as the course of the stars, the waxing and the 
waningof the moon, and tlie succession of tlie day-time 
during which man’s activit}" is fixed, attracted the 
attention of hotli tlie poets. In the, Gdthds Aluira 
Ma:da. in the Fsahns Jehovah, is the Creator of the 
OrdiV of the World. As such Mazda is freely and 
frequently mentioned in the Gatlias, He is the essen¬ 
tial Creator of the Ortlerof the Woricl.’’ 

HaUhijo ashahfjd daviish , 

in Yasna XXXI, 8, an appellation wlncli we must 
emphasize, as it will liereaftcr he of importance for 
considering the relation in which Alutra Mazda stands 
to the Ameslia-speiitas. 

If Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the world, He, too, 
deserves all those attributes whicii are ascribed to 
Jehovah in tlie Qhl 'Testament. As svo Imve already re¬ 
marked Ahura Mazda is the Ifo/ij nuil All-just; He hates 
the evil or wicked, and punishes them in this world 
as well as in the next according to tlunr due; but 
He takes the pious under Ilis protection, and bestows 
eternal life upon them. He is the Immutable, AVho is 
‘‘also now the same ’’ ( Yasna \ X X I, 7) as He has been 
from eternity ; tie is the Almighty, Who does what He 
wills (^Vaf^e-khshagds, Yasna XLITf, 1) ; Re is the All- 
knoiriufi, Who looks down upon man from lieaveii (c/>. 
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Fsalms 14 quoted above), and watches all their projects 
and designs which are open or secret (Yasna XXXI, 13). 
Ahura Mazda isa Spirit; He is a being, Who cannot be 
invested with human traits of character; He is the 
Spenishtd Mainyu,^ “Most Bountiful Spirit ” {Yasna 
XLIII, 2), the Absolute Goodness or Bounty. In fact, 
antiiropomorphistic ideas or representations are very 
rare in tlte Gathas. Where sucli ideas occur, they are 
to be interpreted as the simple result of poetical usage 
or license. To Zaratlnisbtra Ahnra Mazda was doubt¬ 
less as much a spiritual, supersensible, incomprehensible 
and indescribable Being, as Jehovah was to the poets 
of the Psalms. 

Ahura Mazda is certainly called in Yasna XXXI, 8 ; 
XLV,'l; X LVI I, 2, the Father of Vohu-mano, Asha, and 
Armaiti; butit is to be remembered that Yoliu-maiiG, Asha, 
and Ar.maiti are only abstract ideas: “the pious mind, 
holiness, humility and devotion." Hence it positively 
follows that we have here not to deal with human ideas or 
conceptions such as are current in the Greek and Roman 
mythology; but simply with a poetical mode of expres¬ 
sion. It means nothing more than saying ; God is the 
Father of all goodness, yea, He is “our Father." 

In Yasna XLIII, 4, mention is also made of the 
‘‘hands” of Ahura Mazda. It would be ridiculous if we 
were to trace therein any anthroponjorpbism whatever. 
Such phrases Zarathushtra could use as naturally as tlie 
Christian does, when in his prayers he lays all his cares 
and Avi^hes in the fatherly hands of God. Itis neither 

^ Iq otlier Gathic passages Sjyentd-mainyu seems to be a beiiur 
distinct from Ahura Mazda; it is perhaiis a particular trait of His 
nature by which lie becomes the giver of bounty in tlie creation 
(^Yasna XLY, 6; XLVII, 1 ; etc.) 
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heathei)isli nor MuliainniecLm nor Zoroasti’ion nor 
Christian, but a common mode of human expression. 

Ho^vever, any traits which would allow us to infer 
that Aluira Mazda liad been represented in a certain 
figurative form in the oldest i)eriod of Zoroastrianism, 
are certainly not to be derived from the Gatlias. If we 
find in later times, as for example, in the monuments 
of the Achtemeiiian kings a figurative representation 
ofAhura Mazda, 1 think we ought not to lay much 
stress upon it. In the first place it is to be observed that 
the Persians of the Achtemenian period had obtained! 
Zoroastrianism as something foreign from without; thus 
they may have added or changed many religions notions. 
Secondly, lias not also Michael Angelo drawn an image 
of the God Father and therewith given to the ecclesiastical 
art of the West a type for the represen tat ion of the Godhead? 

We have seen that Zarathushtra lias arrived at the idea 
of an Almighty, All-wise, and All-jiist God, of a Creator 
and Preserver of the vvorld ; and he hastheteby provided 
his people with the monotheism in the place of a poly¬ 
theistic nature-worship. Further, we have seen that the 
manner in which this sole Godhead is conceived, vivid¬ 
ly reminds us of the representations of Jehovah in the 
Old Testament, a*nd indeed so well in the general as 
in the matiy particular characteristic features. Never¬ 
theless, 1 declare it as an entireh/ mistaken assumption 
that Zarathushtra borrowed the Jehovah idea directly or 
indirectly from the Israelites. We find nowhere else in 
the entire A vesta any traces of actual contact between the 
Iranians and the Semites, which would justify a theory 
of a borrowing of religious notions or conceptions from 
one another. Again the cult of Aliura Mazda has yet 
its genuine national stamp in spite of all resemblances 
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ivitli the Jeliovali-worsliip. Lot us only consiiier the 
close connection of tlie religious niul economical life, 
which plays so prominent a part already in tlie Gat has, 
and forms a characteristic feature of the entire Avesta. 
Generally I regard it as most hazardous to asstime a 
borrowing on the basis of simple resemblances 
of religious ideas. If Ahura Mazda and Jeliovab bear 
a certain affinity in idea and comprebension, tliat is 
plainly owing to tlie reason (liat we have to deal with 
a monotheism among tbe Iranians as well as among the 
Jews. Bnt w'hen nionotheism is once firmly establisbed, 
then certain similar ideas are sure to be forthcoming, 
•wliich are peculiar to monotheism tind form part of 
its essence. He who does not altogether deny that a 
people or a pre-eminent genius at any time among a 
people, can attain independently to the idea of the unity 
of God—he who does not dogmatically iidjiidge tlie 
monopoly of monotheism to the Jew's—w'ill surely agree 
with me in the assertion that the Iranians had in a very 
olden time, and without any influence from witliout, 
independently acquired throU'jh the Zuroastrian Ih/orrn. 
the possession of a monotheistic religion. 

CHAL’TEll IV. 

The Theology of the Gath.Is. 

We now approach an objection whicii might possibly 
be raised against our compreliciision of Zarathushtra’s 
doctrine. It might be asked :—Is then Zoroas¬ 
trianism, indeed, a positive monotlieism ? Does not the 
Avesta e.xtol and profess the existence of a complete list 
of good spirits such as the Amesha-spentas. Mithra, 
Sraosha. Yerethraghna, ITaoma, Ardci-silra, and others? 
Have not several of these good spiiits, a« for example 
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Mitbrn, f'jrms which are derived from the pre-Z(jro- 
asti ian times and are also met with in the Indian Vedic 
hymns, and which consequently belong, no doubt, to 
the Arian nature-worshijj ? 

We do not wish to misapprehend tlie importance of 
these objections. We are willing to concede to them 
even a certain justification and truth. But here is the 
point where ice have surely to disfinyuish between the 
OcVhds and the rest of the Avesta^ between the doctrine 
as it comes directly from Zarathushtra himself and as it 
developed among the people later in the course of time. 
If, indeed, we consider the Gathas alone, we light on a 
far purer monotheism. In the later Avesta the doctrine 
appears confused and restricted in ditferent ways. Even 
to-day the Parsoe will have to prefer the Gathas, if he 
wishes to uuderstancl his religion not only in the oldest, 
but also in the purest form. 

How shaip and definite the representation of tlie 
genius Mithra appears in the later Avesta, especially in 
the Mihir Yasht dedicated to him. lie is the genius of 
the moming'-sun, who brings hither the light. As such 
he is the enemy and vanquisher of the demons of night. 
But he is also the yazata of truth, of rights and con¬ 
tracts. The s|)herG of his might ranges still farther, 
lie is prince and king of the earth, the helper in battles 
wliom the warriors invoke at the commencement of 
fighting, and who helps them on to victory. Lastly, he 
takes vengeance on the wicked. Ho especially inflicts 
punish meat on liars and viedators of promise.^ 

In a similar manner we can describe Tishtnja^ from 
the later Avesta. He is the yazata of stars, in parti- 

A Compare Spiegel, -Kriiiiische AltertliumskundCj Vol, II., pp. 77; S€(io 

2 Comp, ibul^ pp. 70 ; seq^. 
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cular he presides over the star Sirius. To him is attri¬ 
buted the power of distributing rain on dry fields. He 
fights against tlie demon of aridity and barrenness. That 
he has generally in his hands the dominion of the stars 
cannot be surprising. Also the the manes, 

allot the fertilizing Avater over the earth ; they distribute 
in general all sorts of good things, cause trees and plants 
to thrive, and are like Mithi'a helpers in war and 
fi«htins:. In short, we have in the later Avesta to deal 
with genii who vividly remind us of the gods of the 
Rigveda, of Yaruna^ Tndra, Mitra, and others. 

If we now turn again to the Gatbas, the subject 
appears to us in quite a different light. Here the names 
of a iMithra or Tishtrya are not mentioned even once. 
The Fravashis, too, are never directly alluded to ; so also 
Haoma, or Verethraghria the angel of victorious battles, 
or Anahita the angel of the waters. In the Gatbas we 
fail to find the names of all those good spirits who in the 
later Avesta are especially drawn as plastic represen¬ 
tations, and who mostly appear exhibited wdth individual 
attributes. 

Are we to explain this as a simple accident? I 
would regard such a supposition, of course, as an error, 
although I am convinced on the other side, however 
doubtful or critical every clocurmntum e silentio is. There 
are sometimes circumstances under which we arrive 
at nothing by the assumption of an accident, and by 
which much obscurity and confusion is caused. If in 
the Gathas we could nowhere find a convenient occasion 
for mentioning Mithra or I'ishtrya or the Fravashis 
generally, it might be explained as an accident when 
their names do not occur. But such opportunities of 


3 Comp. Spiegel ^ErC^iiischc AlicrthinnsliUiidCf Vol. II., pp. 91 scq^» 
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mentioning these good spirits, occur sufficientJy often in 
tlie Gatlias, Wliy is Mithra, for exvaniple, not alluded to 
in the passages wliere the conflict against the unbelievers 
is mentioned ? It is said of Mithra in Yasht X, 36 ;—- 

Mithra opens the battle, 

He takes his place in the battle; 

Atul standing in the midst of battle 

He breaks asunder the lines arrayed (for the battle),^* 

Or, tlie Fravaslii?, too, would iuive been here filly 
invoked ; for 

They bring the greatest lielp in fearful battles.” (Tus/U XIII, 37). 

Besides, the Gathas speak very often of fields and 
Iierds ; but even with such an opportunity lislitrya. 
is never referred to, although he renders the fields 
blessed and the Iierds thriving. 

Similar is the case with regard to the other good 
spirits of whom, too, the Gatlias make no mention. One 
cannot say that in general no occasion is found to name 
tliem ; but ^/le/r non-mention is evidentli/ the result of an 
object aimed at. 

The entire character of the Gaihas is so piiiloso|)hicalp 
abstract, and transcendental, that such yazats or angels 
as are mentioned above would be quite unsuitable 
in their theology. 1 do not say that Zarathushtiu 
and the other jmets of the Gathas knew altogetlier 
nothing about Mithra or Tishtrya or Anahita. These 
yazats were, no doubt, much revered by the people ; bnt 
the prophet did not aiiprovo of such a cult. He wislied 
to substitute higher and more philosophical ideas in 
the place of these good spirits, who in their entirety 
too mncli resembled the gods of the old Ariari nature- 
worship. All those genii that are named in the Gatlias 
along with Ahura Mazda, are in point of fact such 
abstract coiK'rptioiis ; their jJo^:i{iun^^ it h reference to the 
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monutheistic doctrine of the Gatbas as is set forth by 
me, will be indicated latter on. 

Mithra, Tislitryn, and other yazats, who are not men¬ 
tioned in the Gatha^, are in the later Avesta pretty 
strongly anthropomorphized. Tl)ey are conceived 
and described quite in the same way as tlie godl^eads of 
tlie Rigveda. They are represented in human form, as 
man or woman (like Anahita), wearing armour and 
clothing, hearing weapons, driving in elmriots, and dwell¬ 
ing in palaces. Sometimes they appear even in the sliape 
of animals. But, as we have observed, sncli antlii*o- 
pomorphous conceptions are quite foreign to the Gatlias. 

Those genii, on the contrary, who with Ahnra Mazda 
are mentioned in the Gathas, es[)ecially the Amesha- 
spenta-, are very little, or properly speaking not at 
all, anthropomorpliized even in the later Avesta. 
Sraosha perhaps forms only an exception. In the 
Gathas he is wliollv an abstract fionire ; but in the later 
Avesta he is described as a o:enius whose attributes 
exhibit many resemblances to those ofMitliia. 

Hence, we ai‘e able to establish an authoritative distinc¬ 
tion between the tlieology of the Gathas and tluit of the 
later Avesta. In the former only such genii have tlieir place 
near God as are principally nothing inbre than abstract 
ideas; in the latter, on thecontrary, ai’e also mentioned such 
genii as appear in more plastic forms and may be compared 
with the gods of the Indians who were originally of tlie 
sametriheas the Ii anians. If from amongst the names of 
the genii who belong to ihe latter category, only one or 
two did not occur in tlie Gathas, we should be inclined to 
call it perhaps an accident; but where the distinction is 
one so continnoin and almost witlioiitan exception, cer¬ 
tainly we ought to recognize thereina systeinand jmrpose* 


Now, the question is: How cliJ those gouii wlio are 
more and more authropomorpliised like Mitlira, etc., get 
into the Zoroastrian system in later times ? I believe that 
it is not at all difficult to ex|)lain this. Tlie Zoroastrian 
Reform is an energetic opposition against the ancient 
-Arian nature-worship. Consequently, not a single one 
of the genii that belong to the latter cult, occurs in the 
Gathas. Every opposition naturally goes to the extreuie 
j)f)iiit and seeks its success in the absolute annihilation of 
the existing system. In a |)a5sage of the Gathas {Yama 
XLVIII, 10) the cult of Haoina, at least in the form 
in which it was at that time practised, is even put 
clown a^ something despicable and abominable. ^ But 
on suclt a practice must follow a reaction in due time. 
Tlie results to wiiich this reaction led, are placed before 
ns in the theological system of the later Avesta. Here 
we light on a compromise with tlio older national reli¬ 
gion. The gods, who were revered in the lattei’, are, 
notwithstanding tlieii* altered and spiritualized formjtaken 
hack into tlie new leligious system, in order to form to 
a certain extent the holy retinue and court of Aliura 
Mazda. However, as we have said, the ideas undergo 
many transfornuitions ; they are adajited to the new 
circumstances, anTd this is effected particularly by placing 
more in the foreground the moral side in the nature of 
an individual genius than the physical side. This corres¬ 
ponds with the essence of the Zui'oastrian system in 
general, which is principally founded on an ethical basis. 

The modern Paisiism, according to the whole lendiujcy 
of our age, will have again to embrace tlie form of bis 
religion, as it is given in tiie Gatlias. It will place the 
philosophical clcinent of Ins faith in the frorit just in the 
'[Doubtful. The Pahlavi seems to have understood ‘•magic.’’ 
Comp. S. B. E., Vol. XXXI. E7)^. Tnrns'} 
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same way as tlio Cluisti.m will more emphasize the nidrail 
pow’er of liis religion than its dogmatic doctrines. By 
giving prominence to what is common to the ditlVrent 
religions, the eonnecting bridge between tiiem isdirectly 
found. 

To the development of the Zoroastrian religion, as 
T liave described it, similar analogies are also found 
amongst us in the West. In Germany, too, the first pro* 
claimers of Christianity proceeded with the object of extir¬ 
pating lieathenish beliefs. Kevertlieless,attbisdayevery 
intelligent and unprejudiced investigator concedes the 
fiict that many a heathen element is still found hidden 
in onr national ideas and customs. It is well-known 
that in the saints as they are worshipped in many coun¬ 
tries of Germany, particularly by the countiy-people, 
are revived old heathen gods, or rather they are pre¬ 
served in altered forms and designations. Thus Thor, 
the god of tempest, the constant attendant of JVotcpi, 
has become Saiiit Peter ,* and we can no longer he 
astonished if Peter has also taken upon himself,according- 
to popular belief, other functions too, which had belonged 
to his heatlien predecessor, as for example, thecausing 
of rainy weather. The old conception of a god bringing 
down the rain has even been retained, hut connected 
with the person of Peter, as Thor’s name had no longer 
a place in tlie new church. As regards Parsiisni the case 
was different. Herein the old appellation also came into 
use with the religious idea itself. We must liere resnarfc 
that Parsiism is, liowever, an oiitconie of the old 
Iranian natiire-ndigion, while the old German national 
belief was soinetliing foreign to Christianity. Thus a 
compromise was entered into between Christendom and 
Heathendom hy the former accepting niany popular 


ideos which are deeply rooted in the heathenish belief, 
but impregnating them with the Christian spirit. 

Now, tlte celestial beings whom the Gatlias mention 
along witli Aliura Mazda, are, as I have alieady slated, 
principally the six Amesha-spentas : A^alui-mano, Asha, 
Khshathni, Armaiti, Hanrvatat. and Ameietat, to whom 
I add Sraorha and Aslii. It is not my intention to 
explain in detail the conce|)tions tljat are cnnnected 
Avith these Amesha-spentas. It would be an idle re- 
])etiti(md For our purpose it may only briefly be said 
that Asha is tlie genius of the co-nuc and moral f)rder 
as Avell as the warden of fire ; liis name signifies piety. 
Vohn-mand is the good and pious mind ; he prcdects 
the herds, with tlie breeding of A\diich is also united 
the nursing of the pious mind or feeling. Khshathra 
denotes the kingdom,'’ the dominion of the pious and 
fidthfnl here on earth, and the kingdom of heaven in tlie 
next world. Armaiti\%t\\e ‘Miumility” and ^‘devotion/' 
the preserver of the earth. Haarvatatimd AmerataiiXewoie 
‘Svelfaie” ami ‘Gmiuortaliry ;they rule over water 
and plants. Srciosha is “obedience," especially to the will 
of God and the jn'ecepts of the I}oly religion. Also Ashi 
appears to bear a similar meaning in the later Avesta. 

Now the question whicli here interests us is : In Avhat 
relation do these Amesha-spentas stand to Ahura 
Mazda? AVill tlie monotheism, admitted by us in the 
theologA' of the Gathas, he not impaired and restricted 
tlu'ough them, or perhaps even be aliandoiied ? If we 
take an external Auew of the matter, we must concede that 
the Amesha-spentas scarcely seem to play a part inferior 
to Ahura Mazda. TheAVord Asha^ for example, occurs in 

^ Cfr. “ Civilization of tbe Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times,” 
Yol. pp. XXXll ; NV7. 



tlie Gltlias about 180 times ; tlie name Mm/a about 200 
times ; VoJin-maiid (also Vahishtnn-viano) perhaps 130 
times; and the ]‘est of the names, of course, not so often. 
It is not ihe numher of times that a name is mentioned, 
wliich enables ns to conclude from external evidences as 
to the varied value of (he different ideas ; and siili there 
exists such a distinct difference, that it is quite impossible 
to place Mazda and Asl)a in one and the same grade, 
nay, even to compare them with one anoiher. 

Mazda has become, indet^d, a proper name to designate 
the Highest and only One God, no less tinm Jehovah in 
the Old Testament, or Allah in the Miihamniedan reli¬ 
gion. xAsha, on the contraiy, and even the other A mesiia- 
spentas named above, can only occasionally attain to a 
Sort of personification, the original al)stract significiition 
being still clearly perceived. In the majority of |)assage3 
the abstract idea is tlie only right meaning; in others we 
would hesitate to fix the correct iinpoi't of the word, nay 
very oiteii the double meaning is perhaps aimed at by the 
pt)ets of the Gathas. Similar personifications of abstract 
ideas are occasionally noticed also in the Psalms (vide 
85,11-14) :—-‘‘Near lieth Jehovah’s help unto His 
adorers, so that glory will stay in the hind. Mercy and 
truth have met together; ano righteousness and peace 
do kiss one another. Truth shall spring out of the 
earth ; and rigliteoiisness shall look down from heaven. 
Jehovah, too, shall grant happiness, and ('ur land shall 
yitld her pioduce. Justice shall go before his sight 
and stalk forward upon her path. ” ^ 

Strictly speaking, Asha and Vohu-mano, Khshathra 
and Armaiti, win n they designate abstract conceptions, 

* [ Here I have followed the authorized English Yersiun of the 
Bible, /utg. 7Vans»'] 
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are, in tlie first place, no special p;eiiii who stand in a 
line with Mazda ; but they represent eenain power- and 
qualities of the Godheiid, whicli are inelnd-rci in Mrtzda 
and in flis Essence. Such is at all events the original 
idea; bnt we do not wish to argue that these Arnesha- 
spentas never and nowhere arrived at a certain indepen¬ 
dence. This is particnlaily the case in those passages 
where the Amesha-spenias are named together with 
Mazda, and sraiid perfectly parallel to Him. lii that 
case I might compare them with the ang^U of the Old 
Testament. I’he latter were, likewise oidgiii dly, only 
phenomenal forms of Jehovah Himself, and later on 
they constituted to a certain extent His followers and 
C(»inpanions cr fJis court. Thus, lor example, Mazda’s 
name appears among.^t those of the fir^t Aiiiesha-spentas 
(^Yasiia XXVIll, 3):— 

“ You, O Asha ! will I praise and the Yohii-ainnu, the in¬ 
comparable, 

An<i t‘»e MazJa Ahnra, with whom the eternal Khshathra is 
iiuited, ^ 

And the blessing dispensing Armaiti : come hither to my call 
to help me I ’’ 

And quite similarly Yasna XXXIII, 11 (cfr. also 12 
and 13}. 

“Thou Who art the most beneficent Ahnra Mazda, and Armaiti, 

And Asl.a who, furihera on the settlements. Mid Vohu-mano 
and K Ilshat lira, 

Hear me, have mercy upon me, have alw'ays kind regard for me 
for ever.’* 

That Asha and the other Amesha-spentas are, 
nevertheless, only an emanation from the Essence of 
i\Iazda, is poetic dly expressed in llis designation as their 
Father and Proo’cniior as well as their Creator. Where 

o 

God is regarded as the Creator of the spiiits existing by 
anil outside of Himself, there can be no rrference to any 
kind of polytheism. The question then—Whether 
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there are any spiritual c'xisteiices outside of God, who 
stand to a certniii extent as intermediaries between Him 
and man—has nothing' to do with tlie definition of the idea 
of monotheism. In reference to the theology of the 
Gathas it is still to be fully maintained that the names 
of the Amesha-spentas are chiefly abstract conceptions. 
AVlien Mazda is called the Father of Asha, it only signi¬ 
fies that He has created the moral and the cosmic order. 
Hence He is also designated Ashd liazaosh “ of one will 
withAshaf’sincewhatHedoesisin accord with tlie world 
ordained by Him. Or when He is called the Fatlier of 
Vohu-mano and Aruiaiti, it signifies that all good inten¬ 
tions and all humble devotion, that i'^, every life whicli 
is agreeable to God, depends upon Him or emanates 
from Him. 

Consequently, the belief in the Amesha-spentas does 
not interfere witli the monatheism of the Gatldc theology. 
Ill spite of nil, Ahnra xVl^zda stands ont as the Almiglity 
Being (Yasna XXIX, 3). It is He Who gives decision 
\ipan all, since everything happens according to His will 
( Yasna X X IX, 4). He is of one nature with them all, 
or, as the poet puts it: He dwells together with Ahsa 
and Vohu-mano CY'asna XXXII, 2 ; XLIV, 9), that is, 
He has these powers at His disposal; they otand at His 
command. They issue from Him, and go back unto Him. 
Ahnra Mazda existed first of all. Khshathra and 
Armaiti, Vohn-mano and Asha are associated witli 
Him as natural evolutions from His Ueing. Such powers 
only emanate from Him. He allots them unto men 
{Yasna XXXI, 21). He stands far above them: — 

This I ask thee, give me the i;ight inswer, 0 Ahura ! 

^Yho hath creattcl the hle^ised Armaiti together with I\h.>hathra? 

Who, through his wisdom, hath made the sou in the imago of 
the father ? 
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I will designate thee, 0 MaKila ! to the intelligent, as 
The Creator of all, Thou Moit Bountiful Spirit I” 

(^Yasna XLIV, 7) 
Lastly, I have still to add a few words with referenco 
to Ashi and Sraosha. How much the theology of the 
Gathas differs from that of the later Avesta is plainly 
manifested by these yazats. In the former Ashi can 
scarcely be considered the name of a genius as in the 
latter. The word has in the Gatlias rather its orio’inal 

' o 

abstract signification: reward^ oi- recompense ; tlien 
blessing, or success (Tasna XXVIII, 4; XLIII, 1, b,etc.). 
I cannot specify any Gslthic passage where ashi may 
be conceived with some probability as a proper name. 
The progress of the development of an abstract idea into 
the name of a yazata is clearly perceptible as regards 
tbe word ashi in tlie period which intervenes between 
the epoch of the Gathas and the age of the later Avesta. 

Similar is the case with Smos/m. In the later Avesta 
the .word denotes thronghout a genius of a pretty fixed 
and permanent nature with distinct individual charac¬ 
teristics. In a still later time he is described as the 
messenger of God, who has to convey His orders unto 
man. However, no such traits are . observable in tlie 
Gathas. Here wenliscover only the first beginnings of 
the personification of the word in such passages as 
Yasna XXXIII, 5 where the poet invokes the “mighty 
Sraosha, ” and Yasna XLIV, 16 where the author 
implores the bestowal of a commander for protection 
against enemies, and vvislies that “ Sraoslia with Vohu- 
mano” may accompany him, in other words obedience 
to the holy religion and pious mind. In the lal ter passage, 
I believe, a double sense is implied ; but in other passages 
where Sraosha occurs it has the etymological abstract 
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meaning of ‘‘ obedience,” devotion”; or the concrete 
meaning of “the obedient,” “the devoted,” “the 
pious.” The contrary expression asrmhti hence signifies 
“ the disobedient” in Yasna XXXIIJ, 4 and XLIV, 13. 

We can now sum up the results of this chapter in a 
series of propositions as follows :— 

(!) The theology of the Gathas is more abstract and 
philosophical than that of thelater Avesta. It represents 
the oldest and most primitive form of the Mazdayas- 
nian religion. 

(2) The veneration of the more popular divinities 
such as Mithra and Tishtrya, is unknown to the poets of 
the Qatlias. The cult of these yazatas was first adopted 
in a later epoch by a sort of compromise with the 
popular religion. 

(3) The theology of the Gathas is monotheistic. 
Mazda Ahura is the Godhead per se. 

(4) This monotheism is in no way interfered with 
hy the genii alluded to in the Gathas, since these Araeslia- 
spentas and yazatas are only hypostases of abstract 
conceptions, they are everywhere comprehended in their 
original import, and stand, moreover, in conformity with 
their nature under Mazda, being themselves regarded 
as His creatures. 


CHAPTER V. 

Zoroastrianism is not a Doalistic Religion. 

The Zoroastrian religion has often been called a 
dualistic religion. This term we are, however, only 
then authorized to apply to it, when we understand 
under dualism a religious system wherein the existence 
of a power working in ojDposition to the good-creating 
and good-wishing Godhead, is also assumed besides 
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Him. In this sense the Old Testament relii>ion may, 
likewise, be denoted a dualistic system. Strictly speak- 
i^^', we could only then point to a religion as a dualism 
when both the good and evil principles stand one 
against the other with equal rights, and are equally 
mighty; when both influence the world to an equal extent; 
and when man feels himself equally dependent upon 
and acted on by both of them. But where man can, 
by the power of his moral freedom of choice, decide 
upon goodness, and turn himself away from evil or vice, 
as is conspicuously often manifest in the Gathas, the 
term ‘‘ dualism ” is no longer justified in my o|)inion. 
The existence of a dualism would, as I believe, 
require, among other things, that man should persevere 
in evincing the same veneration to the evil spirits as to 
the good spirits, that lie should offer to the former 
sacrifices and prayers in order to propitiate them and 
to avert all sorts of mischief caused by them, as in 
(their) turn he offers them to the good spirits in order 
to share in their blessings. 1 need scarcely hereemplia- 
size that no traces of such ideas are found in the Avesta. 

The Avesta, of course even in its oldest parts, recog¬ 
nizes an evil spirit, wlio in every point stands 0|)posed 
to the good spirits The assumption of his existence 
shtinld be the solution of the question, which every 
phil(»sophic mind will naturally dwell upon, as to how 
evil comes into the world, if tlie Deity is essentially 
good and can, accordingly, produce only good things. 
Whence originate crimes and sins ; whence all the misery 
and imperfections, which cling unto man as well as to 
the whole creation ? Zarathushtra and the other poets 
of the Gathas have endeavoured to solve that question 
in a philosophical way, and I will make an attempt, 
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in the following pages, to expound briefly their system as 
it seems to unfold itself from the Gathas. I say “ seems,” 
because the Gathas have not at all in view the object of 
developing a system of philosophy. Their composers 
do not mean to address individuals from amongst the 
people, but the whole community ; because they chiefly 
take into their consideration the practical side of reli¬ 
gion, viz., ethics, and not the philosophical form of its 
doctrine. We must, therefore, assay to construe from 
the brief indications and isolated passages of the hyntns 
the ideas which may have presented themselves before 
the minds of these poets upon the question of evil. 
Naturally, these are distinct passages wherein the 
prophet is led by the context to speak of the nature 
of evil. But (in regard to this) we must at once 
renounce all claims to be able to represent clearly all 
the individual traits of the philosophical system wdiich 
Zarathushtra may have established for himself. In 
reference also to the principal points, such as I shall 
attempt to describe, opinions might frequently differ. 
Others will very easily find out certain passages, of which 
the meaning has not been sufficiently established by me, 
or which appear to be not quite consistent with mt’ 
own views. 

In the later Avesta, the opposition between the 
spirits of the good and the evil world is also carried 
throui’h formally and most precisely. As Ahura Mazda 
stands at the head of the former^ so Angra Mainyu 
stands at the head of the latter. As opponents of the 
six Araesha-spentas or arch-angels stand the six arch¬ 
demons: /U'em-mano is opposed to Vohu-mano; Indra 
or Andra to Asha ; Souru to Khshathra ; the demon of 
arrogance, Kaoyitaithya. to Spenta-armaiti ; Taurii and 
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Zairioha to Haurvatat and Aineretat. Then follows the 
army of the good spirits of light against the band of the 
daeva and druj. 

Jn the Gathas the system, as it appears to me, is not 
so thoroughly developed. Agra Mainyu occurs here 
only once as the name of the evil spirit, and of course 
in a single passage {Yasna XLV, 2) where spanijdo 
mainyush and not, as one would expect, Ahura Mazda, is 
mentioned as his opponent. Likewise, ako mainyush 
occurs only in one passage (Yasna XXXII, 5 ) ; akem 
mand is found twice named {^Yasna XLVIl, 5; 
XXXn, 3), which, however, has in other passages the 
original abstract sense ofevil mind,” and achishtem 
mand also twice [Yasna XXX, 6; XXXII, 13), which 
is employed as an appellative of the evil principle. 

Now at the first glance it might seem as though 
ugra mainyush and ako mainyush were formally the 
adversaries of spenta mainyush, and akem mand and 
acMshtem mand of vohu mand and vahishtem mand. 
However, such is not the case in the Gathas. All these 
names evidently denote, without any distinction, the 
evil spirit who is called simply Agra Mainyu in the 
later Avesta. Thus, for example, in Yasna XXXII, 3, 
the daeva are designated as the brood {cithra) of Akem- 
mano who must be, in such a context, manifestly the 
highest and the head of the world of evil spirits. The same 
is probably thevaltie of Achishtem-mano, w’hen it is said 
in Yasna XXX, 6, that the demons flock together around 
him, while the good spirits are associated with, or collect 
around, Spenta Mainyu {Yasna XXX, 7, and comp. 5). 
Nay, it even appears that in the same passage Aeshma, 
too, which is otherwise the name of a particular demon, 
serves only as the appellative of Agra Mainyu. 
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Now as regards the exposition of the relations in 
which the good spirits stand to the evil spirits, it is im¬ 
portant to note tliat there is no regular counterpart 
principally of the name Ahura Mazda. The names 
which serve as designations of the evil spirit, stand 
rather as counterparts of the name Spenta'inainyu or 
Voliu-mano. But where both the good and evil spirits 
are named together {Yasna XXX, 4-7 ; XLV, 2), the 
good spirit is not denoted by Mazda, but Spenta- 
{spanydo^ spenishta) niainyu. The essential function 
of Spenta-mainyu himself does not even seem fully clear 
in the Gathas. He is sometimes identified with Ahura 
Mazda XLIII, 2), sometimes he is distinguished 

from Him {Yasna XLV, 6; XLVII, 1) ; he must hence 
be a divine being who sometimes rises to the level of 
the Highest Godhead ; sometimes he is distinct from 
Him, and leads a separate existence. 

If we were to compare all these data we should be 
able to characterize the philosophy of Zaralliushtra 
approxitmately as follows:—The Highest Being, the 
Godhead, is plainly Aliura Mazda. He is by nature 
good, and only goodness emanates from Hini. Evil is 
the negation of goodness; it exists only in relation to the 
latter, just as darkness is only the negation of light. 
Now so far as Ahura Mazda is the positive, to whom 
evil forms the negative, He is called Spenta-mainyu, 
while evil or its personification is Agra-mainyii or Ako- 
mainyu. Both Spenta-mainyu and Ako-mainyii are 
hence represented as twins {Yasna XXX, 3); they do not 
exist alone for themselves, but each in relation to the 
other; both are absorbed in the higher Unity, Ahura 
Mazda. They existed before the beginning of the world ; 
their opposition is exhibited in the visible world. Aliura 
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Mazda is the Creator of tlie universe, but as He, in 
the form of Spenta-mainyu, creates anything, the 
negative counterpart of Him is given, i.e., as the 
poet expresses it in a popular form, Agra-mainyu, the 
evil spirit, who produces evil in opposition to goodness 
(J asn« XXX, 4 seq.). The first thing which the twins 
produced, is life or death, or, as it may perhaps be 
philosophically expressed, the being and not being, 
wherein the double side of their nature is marked. Thus, 
if Spenta-mainyu creates light, the darkness, or the not 
being, or the absence of light, is the contrary creation of 
Agra-inainyu ; if the former gives warmth, the negation 
of warmth, viz.^ cold, originates from the latter. All 
evil is, consequently, to the Zoroastrian not something 
properly realistic, existing in and for itself, but only 
the failure of goodness. Therefore, it is self-evident that 
good and evil throughout are not parallel ideas of equal 
value, but the latter has a purely relative existence. If 
we admit this, we must also assert that Zoroas¬ 
trianism cannot be called a dualism in the proper sense 
of the term. 

Now, as soon as we ask the question : How does man 
stand in relation to these two opposite principles ? 
we thereby directly touch upon the sphere of ethics. 
But when we interrogate : What is the final end (at 
the last judgment) of this opposition between good and 
evil ? we come therewith to the subject of eschatology, 
the doctrine of the last things, the end of the world and 
the last judgment. Both ethics and eschatology are 
specially weighty points of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Both naturally stand in a close reciprocal relation. So 
early as in the Gathas we discover numerous and 
important hints tipon ethics and eschatology. 
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It is a well-known fact that the entire system of 
Zoroastiian ethics is based upon the triad of ‘‘good 
thoughts, good words, and good actions, ” the humata, 
hukhta, and hvarshta. This, indeed, presupposes a high 
standard of moral culture, when the sin in thought is 
placed on the same level with the sin in action, and, 
therefore, the root of all actions as well as the mea¬ 
sure of every moral discernment is perceived in the 
mind. We must hence aver that the founders of the 
Avesta religion at least attain to that stage in ethics 
to which only the best parts of the Old Testament rfse, 
and that they display an inclination towards that depth 
of moral intuition which is perceptible in Christianity. 

Now, we must emphasize this fact that at a very 
early period the Gathas knew about this ethical triad 
which also sways over the entire later Avesta. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the foundation of this 
ethical system had been laid by Zarathnshtra himself. 
The character of these ethics is thus in fact so personal 
and individual that we are involuntarily forced to as¬ 
sume that it is the product of an individual super- 
eminent spirit which, endowed with special moral gifts of 
nature, has attained to such a keenness and pi’eciseness 
in the conception of the moral laws. That this doctrine 
developed out of a whole nation, so that it was to a 
certain extent the property of a community, and 
gradually took the form in which it is represented in 
the extant Avesta, seems to me quite incredible. 

The poet says in Yasna XXX, 3, that the two 
spirits that had existed from the beginning, the twins, 
had announced to him in a vision what is good and 
what is evil in thoughts, words, and actions. In 
like manner, Yasna LI, 21 designates piety as the fruit 
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of the thoughts, words, and deeds of an humble mind. 
On the contrary, evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
works, emanate from the wicked spirit {Yasna XXXII, 
5). In the service of God this etbical tripartition is 
manifested in the devout feeling which the adorer shall 
foster, in the good speech which he utters, and in the 
offering ceremony which he performs. But it would be 
only a limitation which is not vindicated by the Avesta 
texts, were we to regard this triple moral idea exclu¬ 
sively as ritual expressions. That the mind or thought 
settles the fundamental tone of this moral triad, so that 
speech and actions must be dependent upon it, and 
judged according to if, is clearly enough declared by 
the prophet when he speaks of the words and deeds of a 
good mind (^Yasna XLV, 8), 

Xow as to the position of man in relation to good 
and evil, the most conspicuous point in the ethics of 
the Gathas is the complete free choice which belongs to 
every individual. According to the Zoroasti'ian stand¬ 
point, no man stands under any ban whatever of destiny^ 
of a destiny originating from eternity, which binds 
him and oppresses his will. There is here no original 
sin for which he has to suffer as the result of the faults 
of his parents, and which cripples his strength in 
struggling against evil. The evil lies not in him but 
out of him. He can let evil approach him and admit 
it in himself, but at the same time he can keep it off 
from himself, and struggle with it. 

This is certainly a sound moral standpoint which 
places all responsibility upon man himself, and deprives 
him of the possibility of making any excuse for his 
laxity by saying that the matter did not lie in his 
power (or was a result of destiny), 
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Tliat tlie determination in favour of good or evil is a 
matter of free choice, is typically signified by the fact 
that the demons, too, place themselves, out of a 
peculiar motive, on the side of the Evil Spirit. They 
are, therefore, not evil by nature, but they become so 
by foolishly declaring themselves in opposition to 
Ahura Mazda {Yasna XXX, 6). Nay, it is even a free 
voluntary act of the. Evil Spirit himself that he chose 
sin as his sphere of action, while Spenta-rnainyu made 
the choice of piety and truth for himself {Yasna XXX, 
5). And, likewise, it is only the pious and faithful who 
make the right choice of the good thoughts, good words, 
and good deeds; but not the impious (Yas7ia XXX, 3). 

This doctrine of the free volition of man conforms 
with the opinion already expressed by me above that 
religion is a matter of understanding or judgment, 
and that righteousness and truth on the one hand, and 
impiet}^ and falsehood on the other hand, naturally 
stand in tlie closest connection. According to tlie 
Zoroastrian idea, moreover, man is not fettered with 
a blind fate, nor prejudiced in his judgment by 
hereditary sins. God has given him his power of 
judgment, and he who has ears may hear, and he who has 
intellect may choose, what is right and true. The 
sinner is a fool, and the fool a sinner. 

The Zoroasti’ian well understands how great the 
danger is for each individual, and in how many differ¬ 
ent ways evil manifests itself in the visible world and 
tlireatens to cause the downfall of the pious. His life 
i:s, therefore, a constant and indefatigable struggle or 
combat against evil. It would be superfluous here to 
cite all the Gathic passages which touch upon tliis ear¬ 
nest conception of life as an everlasting combat in the 
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fulfilment of the true obligations. The exhortation that 
every one shall persevere in righteousness and devotion, 
and shall not get tired of it, forms rightly and precisely 
the fundamental tone of most of the Gatliic hymns. 

Piety is the most ardent wish of the poet (^Yasna 
XXXII, 9), He implores Armaiti that she may let him 
firmly adhere to the faith (asha), and that she may 
grant him the blessing of a pious mind (Tama XLIIT, 1). 
The faith is the highest goodness {vaJiishtem) which 
he can acquire from God. He implores the Deity to 
obtain this highest good for himself as well as for his 
adherent Frashaoshtra {Yctsna XXVIII, 9). The high¬ 
est goodness is the property of JIazda. From Him it 
reaches unto men when the Holy Word is announced 
to them (_Yasna XXXI, 6 ; XLV, 4). In this respect 
the Gathic hymns stand far higher than those of the 
Rigveda. In the Gathas the gifts or possession's which 
the poet longs for, are almost exclusively spiritual and 
moral ones; it is only in isolated cases that material gifts 
form the object of his wish. The Vedic singers, on the 
contrary, pray for hor.ses and cattle and splendid riches. 

The absence of cult and ceremonies is a conspicuous 
feature of the Gathas when contrasted with the later 
Avesta. In the .latter, regularly recurring prayers, 
offerings, recitations, and purifications, which are under' 
gone daily or at certain occasions, play an important 
part; they form the very contents of the Vencliddd, the 
relia'ious code of the Zoroastrians. The guardians of 
these numerous precepts are the priests, who have to 
watch over their fulfilment, and to impose the due 
penance upon the negligent and tardy people who trans¬ 
gress them. 1 he whole life of the Zoroastrian is governed 
by these precepts of purification and their minute obser- 
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Vances. But if we glance at the G4tlias, we discover no 
trace of all these precepts and customs. The reason of 
the absence of any such trace may be explained in two 
ways. Either we may assume that the context in the 
Gathas, the tendency and object which their authors 
pursued, generally offered no occasion to speak of any 
ritual and ceremony; or we may account for this 
phenomenon by supposing that in the epoch wherein 
the Gathas were composed, generally speaking no such 
detail of precepts had existed; but that the whole 
system gradually developed to perfection when the 
community became more and more established, and 
the new doctrine found wider and wider extension. 
I believe that we should feel no hesitation in following 
the latter explanation. The Gathas are, indeed, not 
completely silent as regards the external forms of the 
divine worship. They allude to the hymns of praise 
whereby the Deity is adored by man (Yasna XXXIV, 
6; XLV, 6, 8; L, 4). According to Yasna XLV, 10, 
Ahura Mazda is exalted by offerings; and they are the 
deeds of the good mind whereby one approaches God 
(^Yasna L, 9), and propitiates the holy spirits (Yasna 
XXXlV, 1). But these are quite general ideas. The 
ethics of the Gathas are in such a high degree internal 
or mental; they recognize so decidedly or precisely the 
piety in a holy course of life and in an energetic 
striio-ole aoaiiist evil, that the idea seems to be hardlv 
compatible with the belief that a reward can be gained 
by the conscientious observance of external ceremonies at 
any time. The expression which denotes in Ihe later 
Avesta the fulfilment of the precepts of purification, 
is yaozhddo, which occurs only once in the Gathas 
(Yasna XLVIII, 5). 'J'he Gailias do not mention even 
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once a common name for the priestliood. They, of 
course, refer to the whole community of the believers, 
and particularly, as it seems, to the teachers and pro- 
claimers of the new religion, by a distinct word 
saoshyantd. Tliis word, however, bears quite a different 
meaning in the later Avesta, in which the priest is denoted 
by dthravan, an expression which is entirely wanting 
in the Galhas. Without the existence of a priestly 
institution, however, the observance and manage¬ 
ment of a ritual entering so much into minute 
details, just as the VendidM teaches, is inconceivable. 
The absence of any reference to the priesthood as 
well as to a well-organized system of ritual and 
ceremonies can be quite easily explained by the 
general condition of civilization such as is described 
in tlie Gat has. Herein the Zoroastrian community is 
represented as a rising generation, the doctrine is 
still a new one, not long known to the people, nor 
spread among them. However, those two phenomena, 
viz., priesthood formed as a separate institution, and a 
developed system of religious usages and precepts, come 
into existence only under settled circumstances. They 
presuppose a certain tradition, a longer period of deve¬ 
lopment in which,it became possible to place the system 
on a firm footing not merely as regards its general 
characteristic principles, but also its finish in details. 
The principal traits of Zoroastrianism are, nevertheless, 
presented in tlie Gathas, its detailed outward structure 
being found in the later Avesta. There seems to be no 
doubt that this outward structure certainly corresponds 
in all points to the spirit which permeates the Gathas. 

As we have already observed, the Gathas did originate 
in an epoch of ardent conflict. Very often we find the 
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believers in need and distress, while the godless and 
disbelievers in the doctrine, rejoice and seem to claim 
the victory in the fight. When the thought naturally 
occurs:—How are tiie righteous indemnified for the wrong 
which they endure here on earth, and how are tlie. 
impious who appear to enjoy good luck and success, 
punished for their crimes ? Hence, in the earliest 
period of Zoroastrianism the conception of a com¬ 
pensating justice meted out in the next world, was 
already strong. It formed one of the ground-pillars 
of the entire system ; for without this hope the faithful 
adherents of the doctrine would scarcely have overcome 
triumphantly all the persecutions which they must have 
suffered at the beginning. Like tlie Christian martyrs 
of the first century, they forbore all the afflictions of this 
world in the hope of the joy and happiness whicli 
awaited them in the next world (Yasna XLY, 7) :— 

‘‘When the}^ will receive the reward of their deeds, 

Those who are living now, those who hare lived, and these 
who will live; 

Then the soul of the pious will be happy in eternity, 

But never will end the torments of the disbeliever; 

Thus Mazda hath established according to His power/^ 

Thus merit and fate are adjusted in a divine court 
of justice. This judgment is twofold, one individual, 
and the other general. The individual judgment is 
administered to every individual soul after its separation 
from the body ; the general judgment, on the contrary, 
to the whole body of the souls at the end of the 
world, viz., the doom’s day. With the latter follow, as 
it would seem, the perfect separation of the wicked from 
the good, and the abolition of the negative after which 
the positive, realistic, and the good alone will survive. - 
So far as we can conclude from the indications in the 
Gathas regarding the fate of the souls after their separa- 
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tion from the body, tlie ideas of tliis epoch correspond 
to those of the later Avesta. The judgment takes 
place at the Cliinvat Bridge which connects this world 
with the next. The pious soul crosses this bridge in 
communion with the souls of all those who have zeal¬ 
ously striven for the good on earth {Yasna XLVI, 10). 
It now enters into the ‘‘ spiritual world” which in the 
Gaihas is often contrasted with the visible and corporeal 
world (Yasna XXVIII, 3). Yonder it shares in the 
highest beatitude, which consists pi’incipally in the soul 
beholding Mazda and the heavenly spirits face to face, 
and dwelling with them together in Eternal Light. 
‘‘ 0 Asha, when shall I see Thee,” asks the poet in 
Yasna XXVIII, “ and Volm-man6, the possessor of 
knowledge, and the abode which belongs to Ahura in 
particular?” To the great discomfort of the evil souls, 
the righteous souls will be conducted in the future to 
the abode of the Blissful Spirit, according' to Yasna 
XXXII, 15. Whosoever has overcome lying and deceit 
by dint of truth, will receive from Mazda the heavenly 
kingdom and the eternal bliss (Yasna XXX, 8); and 
whosoever has adhered firmly to the Veh-Din ''‘Good 
Religion,” will enter unhindered (he dwelling of Vohu- 
mano, Asha, and Mazda (Yasna XXX, 10). God will 
bestow eternal life upon tliose who follow Zarathushtra 
(Yasna XLVI, 13), and this life is a life of bliss, for the 
GaroJemdna, “ the Abode of Hymns,” is called in Yasna 
XLV, 8 the paradise in w’hich the pious dwell. 

Further, we observe that the Gathas, consistently with 
their entire character, consider the blissfulness in the 
next world as an essentially spiritual one, just as in the 
Christian religion it rests in the “ beholding of God ” 
(schauen Goites)] in the close communion with the 
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Godhead. We hardl)^ find any such traces among the 
Indians. Here Zoroastrianism exhibits a strong opposi¬ 
tion to the natural religions, which conceive the life after 
death as a continuation of the future life with all its 
joys, advantages, and habits; but without its sufferings 
and painfulness. 

While the soul of the righteous joyfully crosses the 
Chinvat Bridge, which leads him to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the soul of tlie sinful is stricken with fear and 
terror, in the presentiment of the penal retribution 
awaiting him (Yasna LI, 13). The Divine Judgment 
exiles the soul into Hell. Just as the Kingdom of 
Heaven is pure light, so is darkness the abode of 
the demons (^Yasna XXXII, 10, achishtahyd demdne 
manangho “ in the abode of the evil sjjirit,” is the formal 
and real antithesis to the vangMush d de^ndnS manangho 
in strophe 15). It is in the abode of the demons that 
the sinful soul is received by the evil spirits with scoffing 
and disgrace, and entertained with loathsome food 
(Yasna XLIX, 11). But as pure spiritual joys make 
up the essential constituent of Paradise, so tliere are, 
likewise, essential spiritual torments under whicli the 
soul of the wicked has to pine after his death. Such 
a soul is severed from Mazda and the -blessed spirits ; it 
dw'ells with the demons in eternity ; it is particularly 
tormented by its own conscience which accuses it and 
condemnsit (l asrtoXLVI, 11). Thus tranquillity and 
serene joyful ness are for the blessed on the one side, 
and trouble and remorse and repentance for the damned 
on the other. Such is the compensation in the next 
world for tlie disproportion between reward and punish¬ 
ment which we so often perceive in the life of man 
here on earth. 
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Such a recompense or retribution is allotted to each 
individual immediately afier death. The material work, 
however, is not destined to last for ever. It will in the 
future be annihilated. Thus the final judgment is united 
with the end of the world. Already in the Gathas this 
idea (of the next world) is clearly observable. The general 
judgment does not stand in contradiction to the individual 
judgment. The latter finds its solemn confirmation in 
the former, and we may probably assume that at the final 
judgment evil will be annihilated and banished from the 
world. The Gathas, nevertheless, do not speak definitely 
upon this subject, but the later Avesta contains this 
doctrine, and we dare say that without it the notion of 
a judgment at the end of the world would be almost 
without any object. In the hymns the final judgment 
is Apparently not quite distinguished from the individual 
judgment. Mazda Who e.^isied from the beginning of 
the world has laid it down that in His power evil shall 
be the retribution of the evil, and good the reward of the 
good at the end of the world. The pious will enter the 
heavenly kingdom of Mazda at the end of the world (Fas/t.i 
XLIII, 5-6 ; LI, 6), that is, he will outlast the destruc¬ 
tion which evil and the evil people will be subject to. 

Conclusion. 

I now come to the end of njy surve}’. It a|)peared 
to me indeed adapted to the spirit of the age, and worth 
my while to point at once to the Catlias as the oldest 
parts of the Avesta, and to treat the contents of their 
doctrine separately. The task itself may furnish us 
with the proof that such a treatment of the subject is 
practicable. It may prove at the same time to be a 
contribution to the argument that a deep cleft separates 
theCMhas from the other books of the Avesta, and that 
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th e Piirsees have been led rightlj^ nnd by important 
grounds to ascribe already in an early period a special 
sanctity to these old hymns. My task appeared to me 
the more useful as in the Gathas a particularly original 
and antique form of tlie Zoroastiian doctrine can be 
discovered ; and this form is the purest and sublimest that 
^ye know of. It is still free from many later additions, 
and permits us to observe in a favourable light the 
personality of Zarathushtraj liis moral earnest and yet 
human intentions, and his philosophical system which 
ventures to solve the highest and most important pro¬ 
blem in religious pliilosophy. We recognize in Zara- 
thnshtra a man who was far in advance of his times, who 
proclaimed already in a remote antiquit}^ a monotheistic 
religion to the people, who conceived from a philoso- 
])hical standpoint the Being of the Godhead, the rela¬ 
tion in wliich man stands to Him, and the origin of 
evil; and who perceived the chief point not in offer¬ 
ings and external ceremonies, but in a pious mind, and 
in a life conforming to such a pious mind. 

This discourse is addressed to the Parsees of India 
on the one hand, and to those amongst Europeans on the 
other who take a warm interest in India and its iniia- 
bitants. It will bring before them thS oldest and to a 
certain extent the ideal ^oim of the doctrine, as it was 
thought out and conceived principally by its founder 
and author himself. It will at the same time enable 
also the European who is himself not in a position to 
study the original texts of the Sacred Writings of the 
Parsees, to form a correct estimate and to give an un¬ 
biased criticism of the Parsee religion and its moral 
standard. 3Iay it prove a foundation stone in the Bridge 
lohich will unite the West and the East with one another. 


VIEWS OF THE CLASSICAL WRITERS REGARD- 
IVG ZOROASTER AND HIS DOCTRINE.* 


The earliest contact between Grajcism and Maoism 
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that Ave are informed of, is an intercourse betAveeii 
Pythagoras and the Magi, which lasted for several 
years. Whilst ancient and modern writers vary as to 
the year of the birth of this sage, and place it at one 
time iii.008 or 605, at another in 570 B. C. so much is, 
hoAvever, certain that the years of his active life fall 
under the reign of Cyrus, and that he left his native 
country before the death of the founder of the Persian 
Monarch}", in order to make scientific travels. If the 
statements of the chroniclers^ AA"ere true, according to 
which Pythagoras is said to have served in the army 
of Assarhaddon, he might have had, already in his 
earliest youth, an opportunity of conversing Avitli the 
Magi ; but that is evidently an anachronism. Others,^ 
'*011 the contrary, relate that the campaign of Cambyses 
in Egypt took place during his sojourn in that country ; 

^ Vide Fr. Windisclunann’s Zoroasirische Studies, a postliiimous 
German work edited by F, von Spiegel, Berlin, 18G3, pp. 2G3 — 
313 :—Stellen dev Alien fiber Zoroastrische^s^ “ Eeferences in Ancient 
Writings to Zoroaster and his Dgctrine.” 

^ Chronic Eusebii, edited by Ancher of Abydenus, p. 26. Comp. 
M. Xiebuhr, p. 497 and 501; B, G. Niebuhr, A7. Schriften^ 

p. 206. 

^ Theolog. Arithmet, ed„ Ast, p. 40:—“He is said to have been 
made prisoner by Cambyses, when he went to Fgyph and to have 
had intercourse with the priest; he came into Babylon and learnc 
the rites of the barbarians.” Jamblichu?, in Ins “ Life of Pythagoras,” 
jw 19, narrates the same facts, and adds ;—“ There he liked to converse 
with the Magi, and learned their signs and the most perfect mode of 
serving the gods, and became accomplished in a higli degree in the 
numbers, music, and other sciences, lie sta 3 xd there for another 
12 years and went afterwards to Samos, when he was about 56 years 
of age.” 
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Pythagoras may have there been taken prisoner and 
brought witli t]>e Persian army to Ikibylony where he 
may have had intercourse with the Chalda^ins and the 
Magi for twelve years ; hence he may liave returned 
at the age of 5G to Samos. The campaign of Canibyses 
in Egypt falls in the Olympiad 63,4 (525 B. C.)y 
and his death in Olympiad 64,4 (521 B. 0.}. During 
this interval^ therefore, Pythagoras must have come to 
Babylon, where he remained until B. 0. 513. That 
Pythagoras had been in Egypt is affirmed by HerodotnS' 
and Isoci'ates f but that a man so curious in religious' 
matters should visit also Babylon, the metropolis of 
Asiatic knowledge, arid should make accpTaintance with 
the Chalcheans and the Magi^ is a fact so very evident 
in itself, that I cannot conceive lio^v the very nomerous 
statements of antiquity could he rejecteil for no other 
reason than their being found in writers of a later 
period d 

But in making use of these statements it is very 
important to observe that the majority of the authors 

^ Cicero de /???., T, 20:—“ P 3 akagoras bad visited Egypt and 
conversed with'the Persian Magi/’ Valerius Maximus Vlil, 7 ex¬ 
tern. 2;—‘^Thenee he went to the Persians and was taught the very 
exact wisdom of the Magi,” Plinius,-/i/5/^. Natw'a/h, XXX, 12:—“At 
least Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus l\nd Plato sailed off to- 
learn this art (of magic), really undertaking rather exile than travel.”^ 
Apuleius, p. 10 ed. Altib,.:—“There are writers who say 

that Pythagoras had been taught by the Persian Magi” (romp, infrcc 
the whole passage), Clemens Alexandriniis, Stromata, I., p. o55 :— 
“ He conversed with the best of the Clraldseans and Magi.”' Diogenes 
Laertes, VIII, 13 :—“ Having been still young and curious, he left his 
native country, and learnt all tlie rites of the Greek's and barbarians. 
He was in Egypt when Poly crates recommended him by letters to 
Amasis. He learned their language, as is stated by Antiphion in 
his book on those men who excelled in \irtup, and afterwards he went 
to the Magi and Chaldseans.” That Pythagoras himself had been in 
Persia or even in India, must be an exaggeration—a mistake resulting 
f 2 rom his intercourse with the Magi. 



irititliiiriush between the CUalclie.iiis and the Ma!*'!. 
Porjdiyrius^ says in his Life of Pytliagoras :—“ He 
has inculcated truth before .all things ; this alone can 
render man God-like, since also in God (called by the 
i\Iagi Oroinazes) the body, as he learnt from them, 
a-esembles light, whilst the soul is like unto truth.” 
And further on ;—“ He he.ard and accepted from the 
]\Iagi the worship of the divinities and the other precepts 
of life.” What is related here by Porpliyrius about the 
Magi, is taken from pre-eminent sources. If we do not 
a'egard the high veneration of the Persians and the Magi 
for truth, a fact often confirmed elsewliere, the distinc¬ 
tion of a body and a soul in God is truly Zarathush- 
trian. Li t\\Q Farvardin Vasht, §§ 80 to 81, it is said of 
Ahura Mazda;—“ His genius is the mostintellioent and 
the best-bodied ; His soiii is 3IatImi-Spe)ita (the Holy 
Word), the bright, the shiuiiig, the foreseeing, and the 
bodies Avhich He assumes, are the fine bodies of the 
AmesJm-Spentas (Hhe Blissful Iminortal’), the solid 
ones of the Amesha-Spentas, let us venerate tlie strong- 
horsed Sun,” 

The Holy Word is the very truth, and the Amesha- 
Sj^entas are the luminous creations, wherefore it is 
significant that the Sun is invoked immediately after 
them. Moreover, we are justified in thinking of Mithra 
as morally truth and physically fight, and as a being 
who may be x*egarded as a likeness of Ahura. In the 

^ Vita Pjjth, Life of Pythageras,” 41:—“He gave these pi'ecepts; 
ljut before all he taught to speak the truth. For this alone can render 
man like unto (jGlI, since, as he learnt from the Magi, in God too, Who 
!S called by them Oromazes, the body is like unto light, and the 
soul unto truth,” And in chapter 7 As to the divine ceremonies 
and other things referring to the affairs of life, he is said to have been 
taught and instructed by the MagiP’ 
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llormazd Yasht, § 21 {see Yasht Fr. II, § 38) are men¬ 
tioned the spirit, the intellect and the tongue of Ahiira as 
bearing, remembering and uttering the Holy AVord? 
and in several passages the body of Ahura is mentioned 
along with His intellectual spirit {c/ymp. Yasnal^ § 1) 
khrathicishtahe hukereptemahe. Yasna LXXI, § 4, 
speaks of vUpem herefsh Ahurahe, “ the whole body 
of Ahura.” The beginning of the Bundahish, too, 
completely harmonizes tvith the passage of Porphyrins. 

On the other hand, the same authority' relates other 
facts about the intercourse of Pythagoras and the 
Chakheans :—“He had intercourse not only with the 
other Chakheans, but also Avith Zabratas, by Arhom he 
AA'as purified from the sins of his earlier life, and was 
taught how zealous ][>eople must keep themselves pure ; 
there he had also heard the doctrine of the nature and 
the first principles of the universe.” What Porpb 3 'rius 
here states, seems to haA’e been taken from Aristoxeuus 
(about 320 B. 0.}, of Avhose AA'ritings a A'ery large frag¬ 
ment has been preservetl by Hippolytus (Befut. Haeret. 
“ Ilefutation of the Heretics,” p. 8, Oxford edition. 
Cfr. Origeues, edition of Lammazsch, Amlume XXV, 
page 296 seq. ; Diodorus the Eretrian is also named 
as an authority). Aristoxeuus narnates that Zaratas 
set forth his doctrine to Pythagoras :—“ There have been 
from the beginning two causes (or jtrinciples) of things, 
father and mother. The light is the father, the dark¬ 
ness is the mother ; the parts of light are the Avarm, 

‘ “ Life of Pythagoras, ” 12 :—“Butin Babylon he had intercourse 
^Yith other Chaldojans as well as with Zaliratas, by whom he was 
purified from the transgressions of his former life, and instructed as 
to what the zealous must chiefly abstain from. He learnt there also 
his (Zabratas’s) doctrine about nature and the first principles of the 
universe.” 
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the dry, tlie light and the swift ; but the parts of 
dai’kiiess are the cold, the wet, the heav}’ and the slow ; 
of all these is composed the Avorld of male and female. 
But the world is a musical harmony, wherefore the sun 
has a harmonical circulation.” Yet concerning the 
things that oriofinate from the earth and the world, 
Zaratas gave an explanation, says Aristoxenus, in the 
following manner:—Tliere ai'e two demons, a celes¬ 
tial and a terrestrial one; the latter takes Ijis origin 
from the earth, and is water; but the celestial one is fire 
coupled with air, warm and cold.’’ Then follows the 
reason why beans ^ should not be eaten on account 
of the bean having some reference to sexuality. In 
another passage, too, Hippolytus mentions Zaratas 
(B. 178) where he says: — Zaratas, the teacher of 
Pythagoras, has called the first one father, the second 
one mother. Thus Plutarch also relates.^ 

It is clear that this doctrine of Zabratas or Zaratas, 
the Chalda^an, as described by Aristoxenus and Por¬ 
phyrins,^ does not contain anything that is specifically 
Zarathushtrian ; but that, on the contrary, it is directly 
opposed to the system of the Magi in very important 
points. It is, therefore, not without meaning that 
Porphyrins distinguishes the doctrine of the Magi from 

^ It is very remarkable that the prohibition of bean-eating, 
which Pythagoras is said to have learnt from the Chaldsean Zaratas, is 
found in the Old Babvlonifln or Chaldaean documents. Chwol. 

son, “The Remains of the Old Bal)yIonian Literature,” p. 9*3 seq, 

^ De anhnce procreatione, in Timaeo, chapter II, 2, “ Zaratas, 
the teacher of Pythagoras, calls this (/,^,, the duMa “ the Two”) the 
mother of numbers, and the One he calls father.” 

® Of course we must not imagine that the later writers have 
authentically made out the contents of the doctrine of Pythagoras. 
It is sufficient to state that they knew the difference between the 
Magian and the Chaldsean. 
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^-liat of the Chaldieans, and explicitly calls Ztibratas, a 
Chaldami, whilst Jainhlicliiis evidently confounds the 
two doctrines in the passage cited above ( Life of 
Pythagoras,’’ 10). Tlie same correct distinction bet¬ 
ween the ^lagi and the Chakheans, Zoroaster and Zara- 
tas, is found also in Clemens of Alexandria, as well as 
in the passage already referred to, and also in Stromata^ 
I, page 357, Potter’s edition,^ where he explicitly calls 
Zaratas, an Assyrian, whilst he says a few lines 
above’’^; —“ Pythagoras emulated Zoroaster, the Magian 
and Persian, whose secret writings the followers of the 
gnostic Prodikos boasted to possess,” by which must 
be understood the later gnostic productions under the 
name of Zoroaster. It is self-evident that “emulating’’ 
does not express any personal intercourse between 
Pythagoras and Zoroaster. 

It is consei[uently to be ascribed to want of accuracjg 
if Suidas^ speaks of some .Magian Zaras, who was the 

^ “ Hut Alexander, in his work on the Pytliag’orcan creed, narrates 
that Pythagoras learnt from the Assyrian Nazaratas. Some fancy 
that this was Ezekiel (a prophet of the Old Testament): yet it is not 
so, as will soon be (lenionstrated/* * The commentators of Cdemeiis 
have long since observed that w^e must read Zaratas instead of Naza- 
ratas. The above-mentioned Alexander is Alexander Polyhistor, as 
Ctfnlliis (uh\ Jill fan Kill asserts :—“ Alexander, suruamed Polyhistor, 
(lit. “a man of great learning”) in his honk on the Pythagorean creed, 
states that Pythagoras learnt from one Zaras a native of Babylonia.” 

* Pythagoras emulated Zoroaster, the Magian and Persian, 
whose apocryphal writings those who followed the doctrine of Prodikas, 
boast that they possess.” That we must read ezelosen he emulated” 
instead of “ lie announced,” is confirmed by an imitation in 

Cijrilhis adi'. Jiil„ III, p. 87, where Pythagoras is called “the best 
emulator” of Zoroaster. It is true that zeloies is also employed iii the 
vsense of “a true disciple;” comp.in Diogenes Laertes, 
VIIJ, 56. On the contrary, in Strabo, XVI, p. 762, Lycurgus is 
called zelotes of Minos. 

" Sub voce Pythagoras :—“ This man heard .... Zaratas 
the Magian.” Scholia to Plato’s Republic, X, p. GOO B, have the 
reading Zaratas, 
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teacher of p 3 'thagoras, or if Plinius^ names some 
Jledian Zaratas. On the contrary, Ave must assume that 
Zaratas, the Chalcltran or tlie Ass^naan, is a person quite 
different from Zoroaster, and that his name is Semitic, 
perhaps similar to Zarct (or Zereth) in 1. Chronicles^ IV., 
7. Nothing is proved b}" the fact that some later writers, 
e. Agathias and Pliotius (see below), call Zoroa'^ter 
also Zarades or Zarasdes; for, firstly, this form of the 
name is not identical with Zaratas, and, secondhq some 
confusion of the ditferent personalities have taken 

place.^ 

So the disagreeable eulogist Apuleins'^ stands quite 
alone in calling Zoroaster, the teacher of Pythagoras, 
Better informed writers knew too well that such a 
personal intercourse between Zoroaster and P 3 ^thagoras 
Avas impossible. 

^ Ilistoria NatnraliSj XXX, 1, 2 :—How many are there who 
know the very names of the Medians, Apusorns and Zaratas, and the 
Babylonians, Vlarmarns and Arabantiphocus, or the Assyrian Tanno- 
enda, of whom there remain no documents ? ” 

^ See Cotelier, a I Eecojn, Clem^.^ IV, 27, and tlie anathema 
pronounced there against the Manichfeans, wherein it is said:—“ t 
anathematize Zarades, who, Mani says, had flourished before him 
among the Indians and Persians, and whom he called Helios, the 
Sun ; wirli him 1 anathematize the prayers which are ealletl Zaradian 
prayers; and further below they are cursed who identify themselves 
with Zarades, Buddha, Christ, Alaues and the Sun.” 

“ FioridnSy p. 19, ed. Altib.:—“There are authors who say tlrnt 
when Pythagoras was brought among the prisoners of King Cam- 
byses into Egypt, he had at that time as teachers Persian Alagi and 
specially Zoron>ter, who was initiated into all divine mysteries. A 
more reliable statement, on the contrary, is that he had sought volun¬ 
tarily to leani the Eiryptian mvsteries, and tliat lie had learnt in Egypt 
from the priest the incredible powers of ceremonies the admirable sets 
of numbers, the ingenious fornuilm of geometry; hut he had not been 
satisfied witli these arts ; so he had soon turned to the Cimkleeans 
and thence to the Brahmans (rliey are wise men, a tribe of India) and 
to the gymnosophists the sages that lived naked in India).” 
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This is, tlierefore, the result of my investigation. It 
is very probable that Pythagoras came to Babylon, and 
that he had there come in contact not only with Chal- 
da3ans and tlieir sage Zaratas, but also with the Magi 
properly so called, and became accpiainted with the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine ; but no documental authority 
asserts that he had formed a personal acquaintance 
Avith Zoroaster, and it is a mere mistake of the moderns 
to confound Zaratas with Zoroaster. If Pythagoras 
came to Babylon at the latest under Camby^ses (for 
those who antedate the year of his birth must likewise 
antedate his travels back to the beginning of the Persian 
Empire under Cyrus), it follows, hence, that the Zara- 
thushtriau Reform was not an institution Avhich had 
just originated, for the authorities do not say a Avord 
about it, but only place the wisdom of the Magi, emulated 
by Pythagoras, directly on a leA^el with the Egyptian 
and Chakhean sciences renowned in antiquity. And if 
Ave might concede tliat the Avhole account of the acquaint¬ 
ance of Pythagoras Avith the Zarathushtrian system is 
a later amplification of his travels (though indeed it is 
already met Avith in Aristoxenus), still these amplifica- 
tors have supposed it as historically certain, that the 
Zarathushtrian Magism had existed long before the 
period when Pythagoras Avas still in liis prime of life, 
and thus they consequently bexr indirect testimony to 
the existence of Zarathushtra long before the father of 
Darius. 

The fact that Pythagoras became acquainted with 
the Magi at Babylon, and that there existed, no 
doubt, Zarathushtrian schools in this capital in conse¬ 
quence of tlie Persian conquest, induced the later 
Avriters to directly call Zoroaster and Ostanes, Baby- 
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loiiians. Thus the author oiTheolo^nimna Arlthmetka 
(page 43, ed. Ast.\ says that Ostaues and Zoro is- 
ter, the most liighly esteemed Bab^doiiiaiis, called 
the starry spheres agelas (herds)^ or in their holy say¬ 
ings ajelous^ or, corrupted by the interpolation of a 
(j^ aiijelous ‘‘angels,’’ for 'svliich reason they called 
also the stars and demons reigning over these agjcioi^ 
angels and arcliangels, who were seven in number. 
This may be some transference from the Chahhran 
to Zoroaster; yet similar conceptions concerning 
the chief stars are also met with in the Bundahish, 
Chapter Y, 

It is almost iini>ractieable to deternline whether 
there is anything Zarathushtrian, and, if so, what in the 
doctrines of Pythagoras, since wliat Pythagoras had 
huiglit himself and what liis later disciples added, is 
(piite obscure. Among the Pythagorean ‘•beliefs” there 
are some which fcniiud us of the Zarathushtrian 
doctrine, for instance : ‘‘ Not to make water towards 
the Sun” (which is known also to Hesiod) ; not to 
niake water towards, nor to stand upon cut-off huger 
nails.” However, we need not attach any particular 
importance to it. , 

Here I may add what is related about the travels of 
Democritus (who was born about 460 B. C. and died 
104 3 Tars old, in B. C. 357). He wandered about, 
according to his own testimony, until his eightieth A car, 
and saw the greatest portion of the known Avorld, 
and had intercourse with a large number of men (cidc 
his Fragmenla in Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata 
L, p. 304). So there cannot he the least doubt as to 
10 
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the truth of what Jilianus’ afSiins :—“ He had got 
to the Chakljeaii9 and to Eabylon, and to the Magi and 
to the sages of India.” The time in which Democritus 
had intercourse with the Magi^ falls under the reign of 
Aidaxerxes I. Tatiauus^ says tliat he praised Oslanes 
the Magus.- It might l^e supposed that the trarels of 
Pythagoras w'ere fabricated in imitation of tbe i)idi&- 
putable migTations of Democritus j but with e(jual 
light we may also assume that Democritus had been 
induced by that very example of Pythagoras to search 
after the wisdom of all nations at its source. In general 
ive have very little idea of tlie closeness of intercourse 
existing in earlier times between tbe Orfent and the 
Occident, and,-therefore, we can calculate little n}x>n 
the active intcrmediaiies between both, he., tbe Greeks 
of Asia Minor. But wlien, in consequence of the Per¬ 
sian wars, and still more of the conquests of Alexander 
the Gi'eab, more abundant and more faithful news re- 
feriing to Persian affairs came across to Europe, the 
attention of learned Greeks w'as moi'e and more drawn 
also to Zarathuslitra and his system. 

The earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, is 
Xanthus the Lydian, granting that the latter’s age and 
authoi’sliip are accepted as fully established. For there 
swe well-fouuded reasons to doubt especially the time in 

^ Far. Hist, IV, 20:—“ Then ' he came to the Chaldieans and 
to Babylon, and to the Magi and to the sages, of India/* Suidas s,r, 
Democritus :—“ According to some writers (he was) a disciple ol 
Anaxagoras and Lencippns; according to others also of the Magi, 
Chaldpcaus, and Persians, Clem. Alex., Stromata, I, p. 357, ed. bj 
Potter;—“He came to Babylon, I*ersia, and Egypt, learning from 
the Magi and priests.*' Tiiis has been quoted by Eusebius in Prepa^ 
ratio Evangel,^ X. 4. 

® Drat, ad, Graec.y p. 47 ed. by Otto;—“ Boasting the Magian 
Ostanes.’* 




which Xauthus Is said to have lived. As in his book a 
fact which happened under Artaxerxes I. is recounted,^ 
we are to believe that he must have written it at least 
after Olympiad 78, 4 or 79, 1 (B, C, 465). If he was, 
as Suidas relates, gegonds epi tes haloseos Sardeon 

born at the time when Sardis was conquered,” and 
if the conquest of Sardis took place under Croesus, B. C. 
516, and if by the word gegonbs is meant his ‘‘birth” 
(Olympiad 58, 3),* * he must have been 80 years old 
just twenty Olympiads after, which is not at all 
impossible. But as Sardis was also taken under 
Darius H 3 '^staspes in Ol^unpi^d 70, 2 (B. C. 499) by 
the lonians and Athenians, we have from that time 
to Olympiad 70, 2 only an interval of 35 years. Here 
we have to choose whether we should take gegonos in 
the sense of “horn,” in which case Xanthus at the 
beginning of the reign of Artaxei’xes might not yet 
have attained 40 years ; or in the sense of “ flourishing,” 
in which case he must have been about 30 years old 
at the tinm of the said conquest of Sardis, his birth in 
which city should be placed in B. 0. 529, so that he 
must have been 64 years old during the reign of 
Artaxerxes, which is not improbable. The testimony 
of Dionj^sius of Halicarnassus^ respecting Xanthus, that 
“ he is one of those, historians who were born some 
time before the Pelopoiiiiesiau wars and lived to the 

^ Strabo I, p. 49, cites a passaj^e from Eratosthenes (flourished 
about 250 B. C,), who mentions Xanthus : —‘‘So saying he praised 
the doctrine of Straton the naturalist, and also of Xauthus the 
Lydian, According to Xanthus there was a great drought under 
Artaxerxes.’’ 

* Niebuhr, p. 64, places this conquest of Sardis in Olymp. 

58, 1, i,€.^ in 548 B. (J. On account of similarity I follow tlie Fasti of 
Clinton, 

* De Thuajd, Inch Th., YI, p. 817, ed. Reiske. 
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era of Thucydides,” might render it possible to regard 
the conquest of Sardis (Olympiad 70, 2) as having taken 
place in the year of his birtli ; in tliis ease he was at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Olympiad 87, 2 ) 
not yet 70 years, and was 2 <S years old at the birth of 
Thucydides. But if Xanthus was born about B. 0. 520, 
he might have been 98 years of age at the commence¬ 
ment of the Pelo|xmnesian war (an age he might have 
attained), and 58 3 ’ears older than Thnc^nlides. But 
we are not compelled to believe that Xanthus was still 
living at the beginning of the said war, since it is not 
implied in those words. It is at all events certain that 
he did not finish his Avork before Olympiad 79, and 
that lie Avas an older contemporary of Herodotus, and 
influenced, according to Ephorus,! in no small degree 
the Father of Histoiy. 

As to the authenticitv of the Avorks of Xanthus a 
later eriticj Artemoii of Cassandra, advanced some 
douhts and believed that they AVere b}^ Dionysius 
Sk 3 dobrachion. Yet so early a Avriter as Atheuieus, Avhq 
is named in the above passage, directs our attention to 
the fact that Xanthus is mentioned as earl}^ as in 
Ephorus (B. C. 333), and the use unhesitatiugl}^ made 
of Xanthns hy authors like Eratosthenes, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Strabo, as Avell as the opinion Avhich 
they had as to his age, is of hj^ for greater importance 
than the single assertion of Artemon regarding whose 
critical capacity Ave have no information whatever. 

We knoAV as little about the time of this Dionysius, 
Suetonius in his hook De Grammatids^ chapter 7, says of 

^ In AtheiKy XII, p. 515:—Epliorus the historian recounts that 
he was older than Herodotus apd had much indiience upon him.” 




M. Antonias Gnipho :—(He was) ‘Gn Alexandria, as 
some relate, and tanglit together with Dionysius Scyto- 
braehion ; but I can hardly believe this, for their times 
do not agree,’’ Since Gnipho attained onlj^ an age 
of 50 years, and Cicero, being already pnetor, is said 
t.o have heard his lectures, we must ])laGe his birth 
al)Out B,0, 100 ; and if in order to take into considera¬ 
tion the doubts set forth by Suetonius as to the possi¬ 
bility of Gnipho having been educated together Avith 
Dionysius, Ave add still 50 years more for Dionysius, 
we only reach for the latter the middle of the second 
century before Christ, If, therefore, Dionysius had 
ically forged the Litd laid ('Lydian flatters’) under the 
name of Xantlius, Ave are conipelled to assume that the 
genuine Liidiald lay before Epliorus and Eratosthenes, 
and that later autliors, such as Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus and Strabo, either drcAV from tliat genitine Avork, 
or that they AA^ere deceiA^ed l)y a book Avliich had been 
fabricated a feAv ages before them, during Avhicli time, 
moreoA^er, the J^xtdiakd of Xantluis, still known to 
Eratosthenes, must haA’c been su])plemented by the 
spurious Ludial'd of Dionysius in such a manner that 
everything that AA\as quoted from Xanthus by later 
Avriters, belonged to the fabricators. 

The attempt of my venerable teacher, F, G. Welcker,^ 
to prove the falsification from the fragments of Xanthus, 
is not at all cogent, nay he must even confess that 
several of them transmit to us popular and very antique 
legends. This distinguished iiuTStigator is chiefly 

^ In Seebode’s “New xVrcliives for Philology and Pedagogics,” 
1830, p. 05—80. Wiih him agiee jMiiller in his extensive “ Collec¬ 
tion of the Fragments of Greek Historians,” and Schnegler in liis 
“Homan History”, 1, p. 2G2, 
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shocked by those very statements which are ascribed 
to Xanthus concerning Zoroaster and his times, and by 
the fact that Xanthus is said to have written the 
Magikd (“ Matters referring to the Magi,”) from Avhich 
book Clemens of Alexandria' dianvs information about 
the incestuous marriages among the Magi. But Avhy 
should a man who has spent his Avhole life under the 
Persian sway, and consequently in daily intercourse 
Avith Magiaiiisra, have been unable to Avrite such a 
book, Avhilst Herodotus, soon after him, treats the 
Persian religion in a very detailed iqanner ? 

Welcker, and after him ■\Iuller, hold it to be a cha¬ 
racteristic of the Alexandrine period, that Xanthus 
speaks of the Diadochi (“ successors ’’ or “ disciples ” ) 
of Zoroaster; however, in the Zarathushtrian system 
this vepy tradition is proA'ed by the original docuiqents 
(yet they seem to be the words of Hermodqrus, and 
not of Xanthus). It is self-evident that the conclusion 
of the fragment in Diogenes : “ until the destruction 
of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great,” could 
as little be found in a book falsely ascribed to Xanthus 
the Lydian, as in a genuine Avork (no forger could be 
so stupid) ; and Crenzer has already obseiwed (in his 
‘History of Greek Fragments,’ p. 224),dhat this conclu¬ 
sion indeed originates from Hermodorus. 

^ Stromata, HI, p. 515 ed. by Potter;—“Xanthus in his book 
entitled Magikd, relates that the Magi have sexual intercourse 

with.” [This false allegation is refuted 

by me in my Papers on “The Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin- 
hlarriages in Old Iran,” read in 1887 before the B. B. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Eng, Trans Clemens does not give to Xanthus 
the surname of “the Lydian.’’ Diogenes Laertius (Introduction 2), on 
the contrary, expressly calls the Xanthus, whose statement regarding 
the age of Zoroaster he mentions, the Lydian, with whom the identity 
of the Xanthus alluded to by Clemens and Diogenes, is not yet strictly 
proved, though it is rendered probable. 
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But us to the statements of Xaiitlius with regard to 
kindred marriages and to the time of Zoroaster, the 
former undoubtedly exists in the Avesta texts,* and be¬ 
low we shall perceive that Xanthus(he may have written 
‘‘six thousand” or “ six hundred”) has drawn his in¬ 
formation about the time of Zoroaster from good sources, 
though he did not perliaps correctly understand them. 

But even if we admit hypothetically that the 
Ludiakd of Xanthus was Avritten by Dionysius Scyto- 
brachion, what is proved by it against the Magikd? 
The doubt of Artemon exclusively refers to the former 
book. 

Creuzer, it is true, has adduced a proof for the 
authenticity of the Magikd from the fact that in the 
nari-ative of Cyrus and Cnesns (as it is apparently 
borrowed from the of Xanthus), Zoroaster, too, 

and likewise his logid “sayings” are mentioned. But 
even Avithout this help Ave are justified in believing that 
Xanthus the Lydian had treated of matters relating to the 
Magi, as long as tlie contrary opinion has not been 
proved. W'elcker’s objections to that narratiA e are, in¬ 
deed, exaggerated ; even they ascribe to the text an 
error that is evidently not contained in it. It is of 
course evident that the dramatical embellisliment of the 
story of the cremation of Croesus is not the Avork of 
Xanthus, but of the vain-glorious I’hetorician Nicolaus. 
NeA’ertheless, there does not exist the contradiction 
found thei’ein by Welcker, that on the one hand the 
Bei'sians, at the rising storm, remember logid or pro¬ 
phetic sayings of Zoroaster ; Avhile, on the other hand, 
Zoroaster is supposed to be still living to forbid the 

1 Comp, for instance Ff'/woc? lil, § 3 W. (HI, § 18 in Spiegel’s 
Translation of the Avesta). 
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biuniing of the dead body, iind that Crcesus is regTirded 
as contemporary with Zoroaster, Avhile he is said by 
Xanthus in his Magikd to have lived 600 or 6,000 years 
before tlie campaign of Xerxes. For the logid or say¬ 
ings of Zoroaster, which occur to the minds of Persians, 
are designated by this very circumstance as something 
very old and forgotten, and in the next passage the 
author says, ‘‘as for Zoroaster, the Persians learned from 
him not to burn dead bodies, not to sully fire on any 
account, thus confirming the practice that had been 
established from ancient times.” It is evidently the 
Persians, not Zoroaster alone, who ineulcates anew the 
strict observance in future of some Zoroastrian law long 
existing. But that after the expression ton gc men 
Zorod'^ren something is omitted, perhaps some such word 
as aidoumetios “ fearing, venerating,” whicli has been 
already suggested by Valesius and Coray (see 
Supplemeyita^ note p. 42), whilst ]\1 filler ex])ounds : 
‘‘ as to Zoroaster the Persians have . . However 

A\'elcker is not justified in supporting a contradiction 
between the Majild and the Ludiuld; for nobody 
ascribes the Majikd to Dionysius Scytobrachion. 

We are, therefore, confirmed in our opinion that the 
authentic Xanthus could simply relate in his Liidialfd 
concerning Crmsus nearly what Nicolaus, according to 
his manner, has embellished, and that, consecpiently, 
the mention of the Zoroastrian prohibition against the 
burnino' of the dead bodies can be drawn from him. 

o 

We must not, however, forget that Xicolaiis does not 
explicitly quote from the hook of Xanthus, hut that it is 
only most probable' that he has drawn from that source. 

^ Vide Grenzer, iiistoiw of Greek Frag me at s,’^ p. 202. MtilLr, 
„ Fragments of Greek History,*’ I, p. 40. 
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Nox’ do we think it sti’aixge that Xaiithus should have 
written the Magika^ or at least treated of Zoroaster and 
his time, after the Cuneiform Inscriptions have informed 
us that the Aux’amazdiau religion had predominated 
under the Achaxmenidie, and thus it was perfectly 
known to the Lydian Xanthus by personal observation. 

However, it might be objected, how is it possible that 
the older Xanthus made mention of Zoroaster and his 
laws, whilst the later Herodotus, who ti’eats in so 
detailed and expert a manner of Pei’sian life and Persian 
religion, entirely keeps silent upon this matter ? Hex’e 
I will lay no stress upon the fact that Hei’odotus, too, 
contains some infoi’mation draAvnfrom Xanthus, as, 
the prohibition against burning corpses (Bk. Ill, 16) ; 
the marriage Avith one’s sister (III, 31) Avhich he ti'aces 
back, it is true, to Cambyses. Lather Ave must insist 
upon the fact that all those Avho either consider Zoi’oas- 
ter to be far older than, or contempoi’ary Avith the father 
of Darius, all those avIio think Xanthus to be either 
authentic or foi’ged, have to solve the enigma. The 
Auramazdian religion existed as early as the time of 
Darius and ixi'edominated in the Persian Empire, and 
yet Herodotus does not mention Zoroaster or Ahura- 
Mazda. This problem cannot, I believe, be explained 
by those Avho make Zoroaster a contemporaiy of 
Hystaspes, the father of Darius. For, how could it be 
possible that Herodotus had not mentioned so powerful 
a 1‘eligious crisis happening hardly tAvo geixei’ations 
before his birth ? 

HoAvever, not taking into considei’ationtbe Zai’athush- 
trian epoch, how AA^as it possible that Hei’odotus did not 
even knoAv the prophet Zoroaster, whilst Plato, Avho flou- 
n 
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rishcci 55 years after Herodotus, was accurately informed 
about Zaratluislitra, and apparently must Inn e drawn 
from sources wbicb were at least as old as Herodotus ? 
The description given by the latter concerning Persian 
customs and religion (Bk. I, 131-140) contains, moreover, 
a series of features truly Zarathushtrian ; as, for instance, 
the worship of the deities without images or temples ; 
tlie ottering of sacrifices to Zeus (who is evidently 
Ahnra Mazda), to tlie Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, 
and Winds (ride Yasna XVI, 4) ; the worship of Ana- 
hita, whom he calls Mithra; the description of tb.e 
sacrifice at which a Magus standing near sings the 
theogonv, Avhich points to sacrificial prayers, such as tlie 
Vasna and the Yashts; the victims Avhich Avere, according 
to him, bulls, horses, camels, and asses, whilst the pi>or 
offered small jiieces of mutton,” just as in the Yashts 
horses, cattle, and smaller animals are ofiered (Abaii 
Yasht., § 21), and in Vendidad, Farg. XXIf, § 8, horses, 
camels, cattle, and smaller animals are voAved.' The 
stress laid on the begetting of children, on veracity and 
freedom from debts ; the religious observance done to 
the riA'ers, and the prohibition against making water in 
them or in the presence of another person ; the interdict 
against the burning ofcorpses (Bk, HI, 16); the marriage 
with one’s sister (Bk. Ill, 31)^; the necessity of exposing 


^ Ileraclides Cumanus, a \Yriter of uncertain date (comp. Mliller, 
Fragm. Hist, Graec. II, p. who has treated of Persian 

customs, religion, laws nnd history in a work entitled FersiLu^ 
consisting of at least two books. lie says in one of the Fragments 
in Athenacus IV, p, 145:—*^The Persiaii king offers 1,000 sacrificial 
animals every day ; among these are horses, camels, oxen, asses, 
stags, and j)ienty of sheep; also many birds are sacrificed.” Here 
the number “ one thousand’' victims is given as in the Yashis. 

* Vile note 1, p. 78. Eng. 'Erttns, 
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the corpses that they may be eaten by dogs or birds be¬ 
fore the bones are consigned to the chaimel-house ; tlie 
zeal with which the IMagi destroy ants, serpents, and 
otlier vermin, whilst they are forbidden to kill dogs 
and men; all these and other features indisputably 
prove that Herodotus well knew the Magian belief, 
as it is expounded in the Avesta texts, although here 
and there he misunderstood it. That he does not 
mention tlie najne of Zarathushtra, whose religion he 
interprets, is, we may hence infer, a mere matter of 
chance, or he had some special reason unknown to us, 
perhaps because Xantluis had already treated of it. 
Or should v/e conceive that Herodotus became acquaint¬ 
ed with the Magian belief merely from oral tradition 
recounted by men who were not well disposed towards 
the Magi, and who, therefore, kept secret the name of 
the founder of their religion ? Suffice it to observe 
that in the silence of Herodotus concerning Zara¬ 
thushtra we have a remarkable instance of how little 
value is to be attached to the argumentum a silentio, 
even where, as here, the most direct occasion of men¬ 
tioning him might be given. 

After Xanthns the Lydian had explicitly treated of 
Zoroaster, after Herodotus had described the religious 
system founded by him, and after Plato’s predecessors 
in philosophy, Pythagoras and Democritus, had 
been in intercourse with the Magi, we should not be 
surprised if we find Zoroaster and the God proclaimed 
by him in the works of Phito' (^vide supra, p. 82)* 

^ The Story of Er, son of Armeniiis (so the words, Armenion 
^‘of the Armenian Er,” are explained by the Sclioliast), of tiie Painphy- 
liaii race, is related by Plato in Ins book called the Repuhltk (X, p. 614. 
B. spq.), tiiat he fell in the battle and revived again on the funeral bed, 
and proclaimed the mysteries of the other world. This story is as- 
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Tlie fact indeed need not be ignored tfiat the authen- 

cribed by Clemens Alexandiinus {Stromata V, p. 711) to Zoroaster, 
who is directly identified with Er:—“The same Plato, in his tenth 
book on the Uepubliky mentions Er^ the Armenian (or son of Ar- 
menius), a Pamphylian, that is Zoroaster (in all four passages Zoro- 
astres). At any rate Zoroaster himself writes;—‘ These things have 
been written by Zoroaster, son ot* Armenius, a pamphylian, who 
died in battle, arrived in Hades and was taught there by the gods.’ 
As to this Zoroaster, Plato recounts that lie lay on his funeral bed 
on the twelfth day and revived. He here perhaps metaphorically 
implies a resurrection, as well as the idea that through the way 
across the 12 zodiacal signs the soul is taken up, and says that 
by the same way the souls come down when they come into (ma¬ 
terial) existence.^’ Whence this mistake arose in Clemens, maybe 
guessed from the words:—“These things have been written by 
Zoroaster.’' Probably in one of the Greek Pseudo-Zoroastrian books 
Zoroaster is represented as relating the story of Her. Or can Her 
have been reckoned as a Zoroastrian and called himself Zarathusli'-^ 
trish {comp* Yasiia ], § 28)? From w hich reasons have the later writers 
made him Zoroaster himself? The story itself scarcely contain 
any Zarathushtrian reminiscences. Neither Plutarch, {Sywfios, ProbL 
IX, 5, 2):—“ That they speak of the intellectual nature of Heaven 
and the harmonious course of the universe as a winged chariot, and 
further more they call that messenger from Hades, the Pamphylian, 

the son of Armenius by the name of Er .”, nor Justinus {Cohort^ 

cd Gent, 27), nor Origencs {adversus Cels. II., 16), nor Augustin 
{de Civitate Dei XXJI, 28) who relate the story of Hei\ know 
anything about his identity with Zoroaster {Cyrillus, Vlllt adv, 
Julian. The odor et, 11, p. 653). As for the rest Arnobius, too, 

makes use of this passage {adv. G. I, p. 31, cd. Lugduncnsis 
Lyon). Macrobius ill aSo/ww. Scrip. 1, 1;—“This relater of mysteries 
in Plato is a certain Er, a Pamphylian by birth, and a soldier by 
profession. He seems to have died of the wounds which he had 
received in battle. On the 12th day after bis death he was to have 
been honoured with the last rites of the pyre together with others 
who had fallen victims with him; but suddenly he revived or had 
perhaps retained his life. He proclaimed to mankind whatever he 
had seen or done during this time. Cicero, as if he were conscious 
himself of its truth, regrets the ridicule cast upon this tradition 
by unlearned people, and while believing it to be true, he prefers 
the idea of awakening to that of reviving, as if he would avoid the 
reproof of diilness.” To this Mai, p. 311 (Stuttgart edition), adds 
the following observation:—“As to the name and kindred of Er 
(by some called Zoroaster), many excellent things have been 
written by Procliis whose work I shall publish. In this work 
Prochis mentions his own and Zoroaster’s work, and the authors 
Cronins and Thcodorus Asiineus.” 
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ticity of this dialogue is contested by several critics^ 
while it is defended by others {e.g., Hermann, Geschi- 
cJtte tmd System der Plat. Philos., “The History and 
System of Platonic Philosophy,” I, p. 439). For our 
purpose it will suflSce to assume that Zoroaster was 
known in Greece in the time of Plato. The assertion of 
later writers' that Plato had travelled to the country 
inhabited by the Magi and the Persians, is opposed 
by that ofDiogenes of Laerte^, that Plato had intended 
going to the Magi j but that he was prevented from 
doing so by the wars then raging in Asia. However, 
both these statements presuppose that Persia and its 
religion had excited a very high interest among in¬ 
quiring Greeks of that period. For this reason an 
important contemporary of Plato, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
who is said by Apollodorus {comp. Diog. Laert., VIII, 
90) to have attained his youth about B. C. 868 (Olym¬ 
piad, 103), and who was distinguished as lawgiver, 
physician, and astronomer, treated in his last work : 
Gh Periodos ( “The Revolution of the Earth”) of the 
Magi {comp. Plutarch, De Isiset Osiris, ibid) asis attested 
by Diogenes of Laerte (Proem. 8). If we might 
take the words of Diogenes literally, they would imply 


^ Lactantins, Insiitutiones IV, 2 ; “I must wonder nt the fact that 
Pythagoras, and afterwards Plato, who had been stimulated by the 
love of truth, went to the Egyptians, the Magi, and tlie Persians, ia 
order to learn their religions and ceremonies (thinking that wisdom 
was to be found in their religions); but they did not go to the Jews, 
Comp, Plinius, Hist, Hat., XXX, 1. 2, 

^ III., 7:—'"Plato resolved to pay a visit to the Magi, too, but he 
did not fulfil tliat resolution, fearing the war in Asia.'’—Apnleius, de 
hahiiiid, doctrin. Plat. Pldl.^ p, 5G9, ed. Florid.:-—He w’onld 
have directed his attention to the Indians and the Magi but for 
the Asiatic wars.” 
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t!mt Eudoxus assorts just as Aristotlocloes some years 
later, that the Majzi were older than the Egyptians. 
Aceorcling to the ]\Iagi there are two principles, the 
good and the bad genii, Ororaazdes and Areimanios. 
According to Pliny (XXX, 1, 2), Endoxns also agreed 
with Aristotle in placing Zoroaster 6,000 years before 
Christ. But a distinguished historian of those days, 
Dino,^ the father of Clitarehus, the companion of Alex¬ 
ander, has written towards the end of the Persian 
Empire (yet he mentions an incident relating to Oclms 
B. C. 350) a wu)rk entitled (‘^Persian Matters’’), 

divided into three siintdxeis or volumes ; the first part 
was called Assuriakd^ tlie second Medika^ and the 
third Persiki}, Each volume contained several sections. 
From this excellent source a great deal is drawn 
that we read in Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, and 
some fragments prove to us that lie enlarged also on 
the religious side of Persian life. I pass over the mere 
historical statements found in the fragmerxts of Dino’s 
writings, and speak of only those notices which relate to 
the religion. In the fifth fragment (If, p. 90, I) edited 
by Miiller,^ Dino says that the Magi did not know the 


^ Comp, Muller, ^ntgmenta Ilistcria Gr, IT, p. 83 seq, 

® Diogenes Laertius, Proem, 1,^: — “Yet they were not versed 
in maiitology by witchcraft, as stated by Aristotle iu his book Magikiu 
Diwon says in the Fifth Book of his Hislom/t that the word Zoroaster 
should be translated the ‘adorer of stars. ’ This is also contirmed 
by Ilermodoras.” Menage and Bochart would rather spell the 
ivwwQ Astrotheaten ‘‘a beholder of stars,” “a star-gazer’’ (instead of 
A^frothuten “a worshipper of stars”). Toup lias Astrotheten “a com¬ 
mander of stars”; yet the ordinary reading is determined by the 
Scholiast of Plato, Aln'biades^ p. 122. I add here the SchoUon 
to this passage of Alcibuides in the Scholiast (Plato, Tome VI., 
p. ed. Stnm.):—“Zoroaster is said to have been older 

than Plato by G.OOO years ; some say that he uas a Greek, or a 
mail ol tliat nation which came from the Continent on the other 
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iiKuitic aiiigic, wliicli is entirely correct ; as tlie Avosta 
texts ablior, and are opposed everywhere to the nature 
of the sorcerer and designate it ns something 

diabolical {comp., e.tj., Vend., Farg. 1, §§ 14-15), The 
translation of the w?i\r\Q Zarafkit^htra, however, reminds 
us of the explanation which travellers are wont to receive 
from their guides. Probably tlie interpreter sought in 
the first syllable zor the Persian word ^(5r = Avesta zao- 
tlira menning ottering” ; while astres was identified 
unhesitatingly with the Greek aster '-a star.” Besides, 
this attempt at explanation evinces with what interest 
the Greeks endeavoured to penetrate into the matter 
ill question. 


side of the great ^\atcr. He is said to have learnt universal 
wisdom from the good sfdrit, lhat is, from the excellent understand¬ 
ing. Ilis name translated into Greek means Asstrothutes^ ‘ a stnr- 
worshipper,’ He recommended the anchoretic life and moderat'ou 
in living. lie left several books from which it is demonstrated that lie 
professed tlirce kinds of philosophy, riz., physical, economical, and 
])olitical.*’ And in the preceding passage the author states: —“That 
Zoroaster kept silence from his f-eventh year, and that he announced 
the nhole philosophy to the Persian King (Vishtasp) at 30 years of 
age, and that tlie nmnber serni was sacred to Mithra, whom the 
Persians chieliy venerate." The references as to Zoroaster having 
been older than Plato by 0,000 years, are drawn from Aristotle or 
Eudoxus, and the notice about the signiOcation of the name of Zoroaster 
from Dino, That Zoroaster had received his instruction from the 
Good Spirit, f.e., Ahura Alazda, is as correct as the explanation, ‘‘ that 
is, from the excellent understanding,” as far as this is meant of MaiU' 
7/usJi-khratusJi^ the heavenly understanding,’’ Of the anchoretie life 
of Zoroaster we shall speak in another place. That Zoroaster kept 
silence from his seventh year, and announced after thirty years his 
doctrine to the King, is confirmed by other autfiorities : also the Sf/n^ 
grainmutd. Quite unique stands the statement :—He was a Greek, or 
one of those \Yho came forth from the Continent on the other side of 
the great sea. This last expression is veiy^ obscure ; it sounds too 
mysterious to designate the Greeks of Asia jMinor. Is it perhaps 
some reminiscence of the passage of the jirimitive man to the six Icesh- 
which took place under Tahmurap ? Or of the AlUuitis ? 
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The art of divination by magic was, as Dino affirms, 
abhorred by the Magi, who, he says, on the contrary 
j3redict by means of twigs (i. e., rhabdomancy),* * which 
might recall to our mind the Wiinschelruthe, “tliedivin- 
itig rod ,” of German Mythology. But we must rather 
allude to the bunch of twigs, which play so important 
a part in the Persian liturgy under tlie name of hares- 
man. According to Anquetil (Usages, Vol. II, p. 532), 
this harsani is made of the wood of the pomegranate 
tree, of the tamarisk, or of the date tree. But the latter 
murikimn xfdon is the wood of the tamarisk with 
which the Magi, according to Strabo,^ chanted hymns, 
liolding a bunch of fine twigs in their hands. Dino® 
further relates that the Persian and the Median Matri 
offer sacrifice in the open air, and that the}"^ regard 
fire and water as the only likeness of the divinities. 
This statement is quite well founded if it is correctly 
understood. Images of gods were unknown to the 
ancient Persians, and the high veneration shown by 
them to the sacred fire and water must have evoked 


^ Scliol,l^icand,Ther.f(y[Z'i —‘‘The Magi and the Scyths prophesy 
by means of tamarisk wood; in many places they prophesy also 
by staves. Diiion says, in the third chapter of the first book, that 
the Median magicians, too, predict by staves,” 

* XV, p. 733 :—They sing their lays for a long time, holding a 
bunch of small tamarisk twigs.” 

® Clemens Alexandrinus, Coliertath, ed, Gent,, c. 5, j). 56, ed. 
Potter :—“ They {Le., the Persians, the Medians, and the Magi) sacrifice, 
says Dinon, in the open air, believing that fire and water are the only im¬ 
ages of deities.^’ Clemens adds that “after a long period of years” the im- 
agc*worship of Aniihita was introduced by ArtaxerxesMnemon. It is 
clear that this opinion presupposes the idea of a higher antiquity of 
Zarathushtra than the (short period of) two hundred years which 
intervened between llystaspes, the father of Darius, and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 
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in the observing Greek the opinion that fire and water 
were considered by the Persians as symbols of the 
Deity. 

Two characteristic facts are preserved by Dinod 
which prove that he drew his information from authen¬ 
tic sources. He says that amongst the heathens, 
too, there were heroic bards, and that such bards had 
predicted the valour of Cyrus and his future wars 
against Astyages. For, when Cyrus went to Persia and 
Astyages wassailed with his friends, the most cele¬ 
brated bard named Angares was called in, and he 
sang the common lays which lie concluded with the 
words:—“A huge beast will be set free in the swamps 
more formidable than a wild boar ; no sooner shall 
lie have sway over his country than he will easily 
fight against many.” But when Astyages asked: 
“ What animal ? ” He answered^ :—‘‘ Cyrus the Per¬ 
sian.” Astyages having been persuaded that the 
suspicion was well-founded, sent his messenger to call 
back Cyrus, but in vain. 

^ Athmi. p. 63o. c., wherein mention is marie cf the bard 
Phemius in Homer, who celebrated the heroes : — “ This nsagc lias 
been preserved also by the barbarians, as related by Dino in his 
Persikd. For the bards predicted the valour of Cyrus I. and his 
war against Astyages. For when, be says, Cyrus entered into 
Persia, he met at first the mace-bearers and afterwards the life-guards; 
when Astyages was carousing with his friends and Angares, the most 
famous of the bards wlio w'as called in, was singing the ordinary 
songs. At the end of tlie feast, he says, a great beast is sent away into 
the moor, stronger than a wild boar. As soon as he begins to rule 
in his iieighbourliood, he easily combats with many. But when 
Astyages questioned: “what animal?” He replied:— “Cyrus, the 
Persian.” Astyages believing that this suspicion was well-founded, 
sent people to call back Cyrus, but in vain.” 

® [“ A mighty beast, more fierce than wildest boar, 

Is to his marshes gone, why slionid he go ? 

When master of the country all around. 

To hunters ho will prove a deadly foe.— Tr, n, ”] 
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It is highly interesting to see Diiio inentioning an 
old lay on this king of the Ophidian dynasty, which is 
said by Moses of Chorene to have been celebrated (vide 
Zoi\St.^ p. 138) by the popular songs of the Armenians* 
Tlie name of the bard Angares reminds us of the A^edie 
AmjiraS] but the la}^ contains an idea common in the 
A vesta texts, personifying victory ( Verethragh nci) in the 
shape of a formidable boar with sharp claws and tusks 
(see Windischmann, Mitlira^ p. 41). 

Another similar fact from Dino has been preserved by 
Ciceroh Cyrus sees in a dream the sun at his feet, and 
thrice attempts in vain to take hold of him, until the 
sun contiMCts and disappears. The Magi predict to 
him from tliis threefold attempt a reign of thirty 3 "ears, 
This sun is evidently the hvarend ahvaretem (or 
kdoaeniy for b jtli are adequate), the majesty originat¬ 
ing in God, the splendour, the fortune of kings, so 
often spoken of in the Avesta texts, and which is said (in 
Zami/dd Yashty §§ 5b ^r^y.) to have been thrice sought 
for and seized in vain by Afrasiab, and to have been borne 
away each time to the Lake Voui ii-hasha. The parallel 
is too striking to be misunderstood. I do not hence 
conclude that Dino himself had passages like those of 
the \ asht cited above, lying before him, yet I may 
infer that his statements were drawn from sources sucli 
as those old songs, allegories, and expressions, which 

^ De Divinatione, I., c. 23: —“Shall I recount from Persikd 
of Dino what the Magi have interpreted to the famous King Cyrus ? 
For, when he was sleeping the sun appeared to be at his feet, and lie 
sought three times in vain to touch him with his hand, when the 
snii rolled back and disappeared then the ^Magi wise and learned 
men in Persia) predicted to him from this triple attemf)t on the snn, 
that Cyius would reign for 30 years. So it was; for after having 
began to reign at 40, he lived to 70 years/' 
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correspond to our Avesta texts ; and that Dino conse¬ 
quently bears testimony to the antiquity of the contents 
of the latter. It is uncertain whetlier Clitarchus, the son 
of Dino, has spoken of it in his history of the Magi ; lor 
the long fragment cited by Diogenes appears to belong 
to others, only the words, “ the gymnosophists con¬ 
demned to death,” seem to appertain to the physician in 
ordinary to Alexander the Great. Horrcver, the 
passage is certainly taken from an able author, 
and will be mentumed below. Though somewhat 
younger than Dino and Plato, Aristotle devoted 
his attention so much the more to the Magi, because, 
as we have seen, Greek philosophers and historians 
had found an intimate acquaintance, for nearly two 
centuries, with this feature of Oriental life, and had 
partly described it. In his “ Metaphysics” (X., p. 301, 
8th edition by Brand*) he once touches slightly upon 
the doctrine of the first causes. According to Diogenes 
of Laerte,' he has written a special book entitled Magikos, 
which is, however, ascribed by others to Antisthenes or 
Khodon,* and he has enlarged upon the doctrine of the 
Magi in a larger work entitled Peri Philosophias 
(“On Philosophy”). Valuable is, indeed, the fragment 


“Others, too, explain the first causes as cleverly as the Magi.” 

^ Proem. 1.:—“There are Magi among the Persians, as Aristotle 
savs in liis book Mmjikd’’ Ibid'is ■ —“ Tliey did not know thit 
prophec)' was executed by sorcery, said Aristotle in his book Magikd, 
and Dino, etc." (see above), 

® Suidas sub roce AntistJienes, “ the first book on Mugiloi, which 
treats of the Magian Zoroaster wlio invented pbilosopliy; but the 
invention of philosophy is also ascribed by some to Aristotle, by 
Olliers to Rbodoii,” Vji, Brandis, “History of Philosophy,” 11, 2, 
p. 84 seq. 
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jjreserved b}' Diogenes/ wherein Aristotle says : “ The 
]\Iagi are older than the Egyptians, and there are two 
first causes, the good genius and the e^dl genius.” The 
one is called Zeus and Oroinazdes, the other Hades and 
Areiinenios, which is the first mention particularly of the 
evil genius of the Magi, expressly made by the Greeks. 
Besides, Pliny^ ti’aces back to Aristotle the opinion that 
Zoroaster lived six thousand years before the death 
of Plato. Indeed we have to regret vei‘y much the loss 
of these books of Aristotle, the master of philosophy, 
as they contained not only historical and highly 
trustworthy dates, but also treated of the speculative 
conception of Magism. 

Not the less should we regret the loss of that book 
which the renowned historian Theopompus, in his great 
work Piiilipinka, devoted to Zoroaster and the Magi. 
Born about B. C. 378, he wrote 12 books on lIMenika 
and 58 books on Philippika ; of the latter 53 were still 
existing in the time of Photius (^Cod. 176, p. 890), and 
in the eight of these books he enlarged upon Zoroaster 
and the i\Iagi,® bearing testimony not merely to what 

^ Proem. 8:— “Aristotle in his first book on Philosophy relates 
that the Magi are older than the Egyptians, and that they believe in 
two first causes, a good spirit and an evil spirit. The first, they say, 
is called Zeus and Oromazdes, the second Hades and Areimanios.” 
The latter form of the name sounds already nearly alike to Neo- 
Persian Ahriman; and there exist many other symptoms to indicate 
that the vulgar Iranian idioms had been already formed in that period. 

® Hist, Nat , XXX, 1, 2;—Eudoxus who thinks that they are 
among the most celebrated and useful section of philosophers, 
narrated that Zoroaster lived 6,000 }ears before the death of Plato, 
and so did Aristotle.” 

^ The eiglith hook existed during the life-time of Photius. 
Perhaps, it might still he found somewhere. Diogenes Laertius, 
Proem. 8, adds, after Arehnanios, to the words cited above : — 
“Tliis is rclat(‘(l also by Ilermippus in liis first book on the Magi, by 
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has been quoted above from Aristotle regarding Ahura- 
Mazda and AngroAIainyush, bnt also the EesuiTection 
doctrine of the Magi of which we sliall speak further 
on. From him drew also Plutarch,' who quotes him by 
name. What he has besides preserved in his work, 
De hide et Osir.^ ch. 46 and 47, on the doctrine of the 
]\Iagi, may partly have been borrowed from Dino, 
Aristotle, Eudoxus, Hermodorus, Hermippus and Sotion; 
however, we will consider Theopomjms as his principal 
authority. Here I add, therefore, those invaluable frag¬ 
ments of Greek knowledge on Magism, abstaining from 
any detailed explanation concerning those points which 
are or will be treated of by me in other places. 

“ Some believe,” so says Plutarch following his 
authors, “ that there are two divine powers working in 
opposition to each other, the one is the creator of the 
good, the other is the creator of the bad ; some call the 
better one God, the other Demon, like Zoroaster the 
Magus, who is said to have lived 5,000 j'ears before the 
Trojan war.^ He called the one Oromazes, the other 
Areimanios, declaring that the former, more than any other 
thing perceptible through the senses, resembled light, 
the other, on the contrary, darkness and ignorance 
but between these two stands Mithra, who is for that 

Eudoxus in his Travels, and by Theof'oiiipus in the eighth chapter 
of the Philippika, Tlieopompus also says that, according to the Magi, 
men will revive again and be immortal, and that things and names 
^Yill keep together.’’ 

^ Oh Isis cnid Osh iSj 47:—In the eighth book of Theopompus is 
also contained an allusion to Pythagoras {see Atheii.y V, p. 213 seq.) 

® This is borrowed from Hermodorus. 

® In other passages, too, these contrasts are mentioned by Plutarch. 
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reason called by the Persians Mithra the Mediator,’^ 
He taught to offer supplications and thanksgiving to the 
former, but deprecations and gloomy sacriffees to tlie 
latter. Pounding a certain herb, called omomi. in a 
mortar,they invoke Hades and Darkness, aiid then 
mix it (/.(?., the juice of the herb) with the blood of a 
slain wolf, and take it to a place which is not illumined 
by the sun, and cast it away. For, some of the plants 
they regard as pertaining to the good God, while others 
to the evil Demon ; and some of the animals, as e. 
dogs, birds, and hedgehogs, as belonging to the former, 
but Avater-mice to the latter ; for A\dnch reason that 
person is called happy Avho kills most of them (viz.^ 
the CAul creatures),’’ 

But they (f, the Magi), too, relate many Avon- 
drous things about the divine existences, as for example 
the folloAving :—Oromazes emanating from the purest 
light, and Areimaiiios from darkness, fight against each 
other. Oromazes created six Ameslia-Spentas : the first 
that of bounty, the second that of truth, the third that 
of good government ; but of the remaining he made one 
the spirit of wisdom, another that of riches, and the last 
that of the pleasures of the beautiful creations in Nature. 
Areimaiiios made an equal number, asitAvere, of antago- 
Jiists. Afterwards Oromazes enlarged himself threefold, 
and withdrew from the sun as far as the earth is remote 
from the sun, and decorated the licaA^cn Avith stars ; but 
one star, namely, Sirius, Avas placed by him before all as 


^ It lias long since been obscrvetl tliat this fully agrees witli the 
preparation of thenice, and that these “mmul stones” are the 
hdvanas uf stone and iron, in vvhicdi the sacred plant is pounded. 



giiiirdian and forernimer. And when Oroinazes created 
24- gods, he placed them in an oval body, but as many 
evil spli'its as were created by Areimanios perforating 

it entered into it.(a gap), for which reason good is 

intermixed with evil. There will come a predestined 
time during Avhich Areimanios, who brings pestilence 
and hunger, Avill entirely perish at the hands of the 
good genii, and will disappear ; for when the earth has 
become even and level, there must appear one life and 
a community of all happy men, who will likewise speak 
one language. But Theopompus says that, according to 
the Magi, one of these divine powers will reign by tuims 
for tliree thousand years when the other will be swa 5 ’ed 
over ; for another 3,000 years they will combat and war 
against each other, and the one will destroy the creation 
of the other. But at length Hades will succumb and 
men shall be happy, neither wanting food nor throwing 
a shadow. The Supreme Power, who is to elfect this, 
will rest and repose for a time, though long in itself, 
yet moderate for the God as if He were a sleeping 
man.” 

Tt h as already been observed elsewhere (vide 
Wiiidischmann, Mithra, p. 50 se<j.) that whatever is 
said about the opposition of the two spirits, about their 
nature as light and darkness, about Mithra and the 
AndarvAt^ literally harmonizes with the Avesta texts and 
the Bundahish which is based on them. What is said 
concerning the Artema-offering’, ought to be correctly 
understood. Every Magian offering is in itself partly 
an appeasing of Ahura Mazda, partly a counteracting 
of the evil spirits ; but, moreover, we find along with 
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the enklcua “ invocations,'’ and chariscria ‘‘ prayers” 
unto Ahura and the yazatas, also dpotropia kai 
skuthropd “ deprecations and execrations ” against 
Angro-Mainyush and the Demons (cf.e.g. Ve7ididdd, 
Farg. X, §§ 9,10,13,16 ; XI, § 8, seg.) ; it is especially 
said with regard to the /moma-offering that the least 
squeezing out of the/mo?na-j nice, the least eulogy of the 
Jiaoma, the least drinking of the haoma, serves for a 
“thousand killings of the daevas’’ (^Yasna X, § 6). Wo 
must not put stress, therefore, upon the wovdithuein “ to 
offer,” as it would not be correct to say thcat something 
is offered to Angro-Mainyush ; on the contrary, rather 
thuein is joined here by a zeugma with the next pro¬ 
position to which it is not adapted. But the word 
anakalountai ‘‘ they are called upon aloud,” is quite 
appropriate, referring to the imprecations against the 
daevas, which have been alluded to above. It is also 
true that the wolf is an Ahrimanic animal ; that 
among the prayers addressed to haoma in the hymn 
{Yasna IX, § 21), there is the entreaty that the wolf may 
be seen in due time lest he surprise man ; and that 
wolves are among the evil creatures which are to bo 
fought against (see Yasht III, §8). But it is not affirmed 
by the Avesta texts. On the contrary, it seems to con¬ 
tradict the religious system. That the haoma-jmee is 
mixed with the blood of the wolf was, perhaps, a state¬ 
ment derived from some local usage deviating from 
the Magian rigour; or it was not the juice, but the 
remaining fibres which were used in this way. 

AVhat follows about the distribution of plants and 
animals between the two deiniurgi, can be completely 
instanced by the texts, specially the Bundahish. How 
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much dogs were esteemed, is proved by the Fargards 
treating of them. The echinos chersaios^ “ the hedgehog 
living on dry land,” is that animal which in Farg. 
XIII, § 2, is designated as the chief antagonist of the 
demons :— Spdnem sizdrem urvtsarem yim vanghdpareni 
yzm mashydka, avi duzvachangho duzakem ndma aojaili. 
The Huzvaresh translation gives the name zthak (comp. 
Bundahish, Westergaard's edition, p. 30,1.15:—“the 
zaozag y}\\\c\i is called khdrpdsht” literary “sting-hide”; 
and p.49, J, 1 , where it is said;—“the ziizah voids its 
water into all the holes oftheconi-traininsrants, and kills 
thousands of them.” The word ziizak is apparently a 
variation of duzaka.) It is the ant-eater : tachgglossus 
acideatus^; sizdrem seems to contain in its first part 
another form fiz (comp. Sanskrit siym), and to mean 
“ stinged,” “ prickled,” or “ pointed.” 

The Ahrimauian animal is here called in the common 
text: thous enhudroics, “ one living in water, i.e., an 
animal,” which in contrast to chersaious, “one living on 
land,” and with the supplement ccliinos, “a hedgehog,” 
must denote a kind of water-hedgehog ; (enhudris, “ the 
otter,” being an animal sacred to the Persians, cannot 
be meant here). Another passage of the same Plutarch^ 
shoAvs that here also mus “a mouse ” is to be supplied, 
tlie mouse being an evil animal (comp. Sad-dar, chap. 
XLVIl). 


^ [A technical term in IN’atural History j the expression means 
stinged sharp tongue.”— Trans, 

® Qiiaest conviv,^ IV, 5, 2:—‘'The Magi, being followers of 
Zoroaster, esteem in the highest degree the land-hedgehog, but hate 
water-mice, and call him, who kills most of them, a friend of the good 
spirits and a happy man,” 
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That the six gods ci'eated by Oromazes are the 
six Amesha-Spentasyhns been known long agod Their 
names, according to their moral value, as for instance, 
in the Gathas,* and exclusive of their physical import, 
are rendered excellently. Vohu-mano, “ the good mind,” 
is the demiourgos Esunoias, “ the deminrgus of benevo¬ 
lence according to the physical meaning he is 
“the lord of cattle and other animals.’' Asha-vahishta 
is “ the best parity or truth.” I have elsewhere shown 
that he is the Omdiies of Strabo, and that the name 
Ochos is derived also from it; for both of theni morally 
mean asha, the djiniom-g ’is Ahthsias, “ the demiurgns 
of truth,” and phj^sically imply “ the lord of fire.” 
Khshathra-vainja, “ the excellent or venerable lord,” 
is at the same time “ the lord of metals.” Spentd-armalfi 
“the humble pious mind,” t\\Q demiourgos Sophias “the 
demiurgns of wisdom,” is physically “ the genius of 
the earth.” Haurmlat, “the preserver and feeder,”-who 
gives terrestrial blessings, the demiourgos Plouiou “ the 
deminrgus of riches,” is physically the lord of water, 
Ameretdtt the Amandalos of Strabo, physically “ the 
lord of trees,” is at the same time morally “the genius 
of reward in heaven,” 

Quite appropriate is the Greek expression antilech- 
nous, “ the opposing or opponent,” which has been 

^ Burnouf, Comm., Tasna I, p. 160 seq., .iiid the passage in 
Nerioseiigh, p, 146. 

^ Volvi-mino is tran.slated by Neriosengb, in Yasna XXVIII, 
§ 2, by the words :—uttamam matias, jish, vah. in Ys. XXYIII, §§ 
4 and 6, and Ys, XXIX, 2, by dhanna ; yet in verse 11 also by 
Fati/afd] l\JishatJirem by rdj^am \ in Ys. XXIX, 11, the names AshaiKih, 
YoJm-mano and Kshathra-vairijo are ex[)lained by puw/am, uttamam- 
mano, and rdjyam. Ys, XXXI. 4: i^unyazriAsh, vah, {^Annaitl^ 
sianpurnamdnasa XXVIII, ^ 8; and XXXIV, 9 Haurvatdt^ 
:<arvaprai'rttl) Amerctdt — cuurtynpravrttij XXX. G.] 
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chosen to designato tho adverse nature of the Ahrlina- 
nian (evil) genii, and to render the Avesta word jjait- 
ydra (comp. Hang, G'Mhds, p. 223); for in contrast to 
these six Amesha-Spentas literally stand the evil spirits, 
Ahoman, Andar, Saurva, Taromat, TaricJi and Zarich in 
the Pahhivi Bundahish (Westergaard’s edition, p. 76, 1. 6 
compared with p. 5,1.9), whose statements are based 
on the original Avesta texts, as for exiinple the Zim- 
ydd Yasht, § 96. 

The triple enlargement by Oromizes, -which reminds 
U3 of the triple enlargement of the earth by Yimu, 
seems to refer to the three heavens through which, as 
through stages, it is possible to reach the highest habit¬ 
ation of God ; (see Yasht Fragment II; and Spiegel, Parsi 
Grammatik, p. 188). The Yasna XIX, § 6, also seems 
to point to this triple groavth. The term of distance, 
“asfar as the sun is from the earth,” is truly Avestic. 

The great eulogy of Sirius, i. e., the Avcstic Tishtrya, 
is confirmed by the sacrificial hymn on this yazata, and 
it is very remarkable that in the Bundahish, p. 77, after 
describing the creation of the stars, Tishtar is called 
the first leader in their rising. 

The remaining twenty-four good genii are the 
yazatas, whose number can be variously given. Thventy 
of them, besides Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha- 
Spentas, give their names to the days of the month 
(comp. Yasna XVI, § 3 seg.) To these four others 
might easil}’- be added, as for instance, Namju-saii/jha, 
Airyama-ishya, (if this is not already included 

in Avater), Plaoma, etc. 

Truly I know no AAmstic passage in Avhich the uni- 
A’erse is represented as an egg (a conception very common 
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with the Indians); yet the idea of a heaven hy which 
everything is suiTounded cannot be explained but by a spe¬ 
cial shape. However, in the Pahlavi^ Maimikhrad, chap. 
XLIV, § 8 seq., the Avorld-eggis explicitly mentioned :— 

^ J -"^1til (8) 

I ( 9 ) ^^' 0 ^ 

J ^ ^ (10) 

^ W-^ i)0(^ 1)1^“ 

“ The sky and earth and Avater and everything 
else Avithin them, resemble a fried-egg, for example the 
egg of a bird. The sky is arranged above the earth, 
like an egg, by the dix’ect help of the Creator Aiiharmazd; 
and the semblance of the earth, in the midst of. th e 
heaven is just like the yolk amid the egg.^’^ The 
perforation and penetration of Ahriman into the 
terrestrial ci'eation and the intermixture of good and 
evil resulting from it, is described verbatim in the 
Bundahish, p. 9,1.13. The remaining part of this pass¬ 
age Avill be explained below. Here I have only to 
remark that Eudemus the Rohdian is also mentioned 
by Diogenes^ as an authority on the Magian doctrine 


^ (8) Az^h dsmdn va Zamik va dv va avdrig hold memar andarun 
khd^yciginih aedm Immdndk cliegun morudn khd^yak 1. (9) Va dsmdn 
azpar zamik khdiyak Immdndk pavan yedman-kdrth i Ddtdr Anhannazd 
vindrd yeka-vimuned; (10) ra Zamik hen miydn i dsmdn angusMdak 
aedun Immdndk chegun zai'dak miydn i khdiyak. [I have here quoted 
the original Pahlavi text instead of giving Windischmann’s transliteration 
of the Pazend. T?'ans, note,] 

^ Comp. Dr. West, S. B. E., vol. XXIV. 

^ Proem, 9 This is also related by Eudemus the Rhodian.” 
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of the Resurrection. Eudemus was one of the best 
disciples of Aristotle (comp. Jons. Scriptorum Eelleni- 
corum Phil., I, 15, 2). He has written a history of 
astronomy {Astrologikai Historiai), where he might 
very probably have made mention of Zoroaster. A 
book of Heraclides Ponticus, Avho was a disciple of 
Plato and Aristotle, bore, as is alleged by Plutarch 
{Adversus Coht., p. 1115-A), the name of Zoroaster. 
Among other books enumerated therein by Plutarch, 
he mentions also Jlerakleidou ton Zorodstren, to peri ton 
en Hadou, to peri ton phusikos aporotimenon, “ the 
Zoroaster of Heraclides upon infernal things or persons, 
and upon things physically problematical.” We might, 
hence, be tempted to conjecture that, on account of the 
juxtaposition of the book on Zoroaster and the book on 
Hades, the story of Er, son of Arinenius, had, perhaps, 
been introduced here and put in the mouth of Zoroaster. 
This, however, is only a possibility. Clemens of 
Alexandria also quotes elsewhere a passage from 
Heraclides. Another disciple of Aristotle, Clearchus of 
Soli (Jons. T, 18, 1), who flourished under Ptolemasus 
Soter, asserted in his book Peri Paideias (“On 
Education”) that the gym nosophists were the oflspring 
of the Magi (see Diogenes, Proem 9). One of the Platon- 
ists, Hermodorus (when he lived is unfortunately un¬ 
known to us),has written a book. Peri Mathematon (“ On 
Science”), and he is mentioned by Diogenes^ as bearing 
testimony to the opinion that Zoroaster had lived 5,000 
years before the fall of Troy. 

To this Hermodorus I trace back (as has been 
already said above regarding Xanthus), whatever else 


' Proem. 2. 
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is found in the passage of Diogenes,' viz : — “ That the 
Platonist Hermodorus says in his book on the Mathe- 
mata, —‘From the Magi, beginning with Zoroaster the 
Persian, to the fall of Troy, there are 5,000 years.’ That, 
on the contrary, Xanthus the Lydian says :—‘ Up to 
the campaign of Xerxes in Hellas it is 600 years from 
Zoroaster, and after him there flourished many Magi 
who succeeded each other, viz,, the Ostanes, Astrani- 
psyclis, Gohrys, and Pazats, until the dissolution of the 
Persian Empire.’ ” 

Nevertheless, we shall soon observe that Zoroaster 
was placed 5,000 years before the Trojan War by Her- 
mippus too ; and further on we shall comment upon the 
opinions regarding the age of Xanthus. 

A succession of the Maoi'i be^inninn,’ from Zoroaster, 

O O C3 7 

is entii'ely founded on original indigenous documents, 

^ Plutarch, On Isis ani Osiris, 46 :—“ Like Zoroaster the Magian, 
who is said to have lived 5,000 years before the Trojan War;’’ 
probably taken from Hermippus. Proem. 2 :—“ From the jM^gi, 
whose first teacher was Zoroaster the Persian, to the conquest of 
Troy, there were 5,000 years as stated by the Platonist Hermodorus 
in his book Peri Matliematon (‘ About Sciences’).” But Xanthus 
the Lydian says :—“Till the campaign of Xerxes in Greece tliere w^as 
a period of 600 years from Zoroaster, and after him there flourished 
very many Magi succeeding each other, viz,,^ the Ostanai^ the 
Astram2JSijcli07\ Gohryai, and Pazatai up to the destruction of 
the Persian Empire by Alexander.” This passage lay before 
the eyes of Siiidas, who writes under tlie word Magi, that they 
were “ the Persian philosophers and theologians, Ayhose teacher was 
Zoroaster, and after him there succeeded the Ostanai and AstrampsychoiP 
Under the w’ord he remarks :—“They ^Yere formerly called 

IMagi by the Persians, afterwards OstanaiP And under the word 
Zoroaster, he calls him “ a Perso-Median philosopher, who first intro¬ 
duced among the Persians the name of Magi, and lived 500 years 
before the Trojan war ” (500 instead of 5,000). And Phevariuus 
says:—“ The Ostanes were formerly called Magi by the Persians.” 
The names Ostanes, Astramps}fclios,'A\A Zoroastris, 2 L\'Q met ^Yith also in 
Hippohjtus s Philosophy, p. 180, Oxford edition. 



for Isat-vdstra, tlie son of Zaratluishtra (comp. Far- 
vardin Ya-dtt. § Oy), is, according to the linndaliish (p. 
79, 1. 1(3), the cliief mokul, and in line 18 of the same 
page it is said that all the mobads of Persia are 
descended from the royal family of Minuchehar. 

'fhe name Ostamci, which sometimes denotes a species, 
is given to a Magus who accompanied Xerxes into 
Greece, and wrote a book on his Magian art 
(^vide Flinius,' IListoria Naitiralis, “Natural History,” 
XXX, 1, 8)\ and after him to a Magus in the suite of 
Alexander. The word seems to be derived from the 
Avesta vsJda, e.xpressing a formula of salutatioii (comp. 
7'fr Vasht. § 29). The second Gatha Fshfavaiti, too, 
beirins with the word tikitd. That the Magi were named 
after this formula of benediction, seems to me to be 
obvious. 

The queer expression Astrampsychoi, or Astrainpsychs, 
might pro])ably be traced to the purel}^ Avesta name of 
the thin.l order, viz,^ the \\hlr;in~fshiiyas or the farmer. 
Zaratluishtra is explicitly called, in the Farr. JV., § 89, 
the chief Vdrtnjd-fsJiuya'^.^ and liis eon Urvatatnara.^ 
Avho announced in the Vara the holy doctrine, is, ac¬ 
cording to the Bundahish, the chief of the farmers. 
Gobryas is known as a proper name of one of the seveii 
connected with Darius, and. it is preserved in the 
Behistan-laseripfion 84-; V, 7, in the form Gauhruva. 

^ The brother oF Artaxer.xo.s is called 0-'<t]imus. The name of the 
IVIagns Ostaiies is found also in Tertiilliaii, De Anima (‘‘On the Soul”)? 
chap. 57; in Mimicins, Fol.^ chap. 27 ; in Augustinus, Contra Donat urn, 
VI, last clinptcr ; in Eusebius, Pfepar.EvangrL,l\\]),\\^^ and 
Apuleius, De Magia, chaps. 27 and 90. In Plinins the manuscripts 
vary between Osthanes and O.staiies. 
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A similar name is 6’cl«rui in tbe jFrtrr. Fif., § 118. The 
Pazatai, or Pazatos, may be allied to the Avesta paiti 
zan, a technical term for the reconciliation of the good 
spirits. Nay, the brother of the Pseudo-Smerdis is called 
Patizeithes, or Paiizeides, in Herodotus, Bk. Ill, 61. 

The Alexandrian Sotionhad written under Ptolemteus 
Epiphanes (204-181 B. C.) a huge work entitled : 
Peri Diadochon ton Philosophon (“ On the succession 
of Philosophers”), from which an abstract was made 
about Olympiad CL by Heraclides Lembus (vide Jonsius 
II, 10). In the twenty-third book of this Avork Sotion, 
as Diogenes' says, had praised the very ancient Avisdom 
of the Persian Magi, and referred to marriage between con¬ 
sanguineous relations as a custom of the Magi. If Ave 
compare the Proem 1 cited from Sotion, with the Pi’oems 
6-8, Ave are led to assume that the Avhole passage is 
taken from Sotion (or Aristotle), and that the quotation 
from Clitarchus is interpolated only by Avay of 
parenthesis. It runs thus :—“ Those Avho assert that 
philosophy has begun from the heathens (and this is 
done by Sotion according to his Proem 1), explained 
also separately the methods of it in the heathen nation. 
They say that the gymnosophists and druids have 
philosophized in enigmatical sayings. To venerate the 
good spirits, to do nothing evil, and to show courage, 
form the contents of their doctrines. That the gymno¬ 
sophists condemn also death, is said by Clitarchus in 

Proem 1 :—“Some say tliat the work of pliilosophy began with 
the lieatlieus. Tliere were the Magi among the Persians, Chaldoeans, 
and Babylonians or Assyrians, the gymnosophists among the Indians, 
the so-called druids and senmiotheists among the Celts and Galatians, 
according to the testimony of Aristotle in his Magil:a, and of Sotion 
in the twenty-tliird book of the Diadoche,^* Comp, ibid 7, 
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his twelfth book. The Chakteans are occupied also 
with astronomy and predictions ; hut the Magi practise 
the worship of tlie good spirits, and make otferings and 
prayers to them, which alone, they asserted, were heard 
by the deities. They also taught or inquired into the 
nature and origin of the deities, and considered fire, 
water, and earth as such. But idols of the gods are 
contemned by them, particularly by those who fancy 
the gods to be male and female spirits. They preach 
also upon justice, and think it illegal to burn dead 
bodies ; nevertheless they permitted consanguineous 
marriages as Sotion says in the twenty-third book. 
They practise also mantologyand prediction, asserting 
that the good spirits are seen by them. And the air, 
according to their opinion, is also full of forms percep¬ 
tible to the e 3 ^es of sharp-sighted persons by means 
of evaporation. They forbid the wearing of gold 
and ornaments. Their dress is white; their couch is 
the soil ; their food is vegetables, cheese, and simple 
bread ; their staff a cane with which they pierce the 
cheese to take it up and eat it. Yet mautical sorcery 
is (|uitc unknown to them as is stated by Aristotle 
in the Mojikos, and by Dino in the fiftli book of his 
History.” 

lYe observe here a series of points confirmed, which 
we have found already in Xanthus, Herodotus, and 
Dino. We cannot better describe the natui’e of the 
Jlagi than by calling it an occuf)ation theun therapeiai, 
thvsiai, and euchai ‘‘ with divine service, sacrifice, and 
prayer.” As to the conceptions (see above) of the 
yazatas of fire and water, they resemble that of the earth. 
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the Afinaiti of the Avesta texts. It is literally incorrect 
to say that the Magi knew no male and female ydzafas, 
if we are pennitted to consider as old Magian deities 
Mithra and Andhiia for example, who are quite cer¬ 
tainly male and female beings. Moreover, it is true 
that the Magi knew no divine propagations or genera¬ 
tions, and genealogies like the Greeks. Tlieapj^earance 
of the yazatas is sutficiently confirmed l)y the Avesta 
texts ; but those eiJola or forms which are visible to 
sharp-eyed persons, are probably the Fravashis ; how¬ 
ever, they are apparently too materialistic in their concep¬ 
tion. The statement as regards the food of the Magi 
reminds us of what is related about Zoroaster that he 
had lived for a long time on cheese.^ 

1 conchrde with Herinippns this remarkable list 
of the Greek authors who lived before Christ. 
That an author of this name had written a work on 
the Tflagi which contained several books, has been re¬ 
marked above (p. 279) on the authority of a passage 
quoted there from Diogenes. Regarding the contents 
of this wmrk we are indebted to Plinius,^ whose words 
will soon occupy our attention. Who this Hermippus 
was, or wiien he lived, is nowhere mentioned. Notwith¬ 
standing this, Ilermippos KaUimacheios has been consi¬ 
dered nearly unanimously, and not without reason, as the 

* Fliiiius, Hist. Nat., XI, 42, 97 :—“They relate that Zoroaster 
lived in the desert for 30 years on cliee.se, and so temperately as not to 
feel old age.” Compare Porphyries “On Abstinence,” IV, 16, p. 348 
seq, 

2 Hist, Nat.y XXX, 1, 2 :—“ Hermippus, who wrote very accurately 
on this art (of magic), and explained 2,000,000 verses compo.sed by 
Zoroaster, and who made also an index of the volumes, has related tliat 
Agonaces was the teacher by whom he (Zoroaster) was informed, and 
that he had lived 5,000 years before the war of Troy.” 
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writer of tlie book on the i^fagi (see Jonsius, De Script. 
Hist. Phil. TI, 0, 3; and Lozjnski, Hermippi Fragrnenta.^ 
p. 4G). Because it is very probable that a learned man 
like Hermippus, who had occupied himself so much with 
the Historj' of Philosophy (1 refer only to his work 
on the “Seven Sages of Greece”), should Imve also 
written a work on the lEagi after so many excellent 
preparatory iabours. This Heimippus, the disciple of 
the celebrated Callimachus (who lived when very old 
under Ptolemtens Energetes, and who died about 240 
B. CC, had displayed his great literary activity in the 
second part of the third century before Christ ; and 
since he mentions tire death of Chrysi})pus (who died in 
207 B. C.), his last works must belong to the end of 
the third century. Probably he is identical with the 
Peripatetician Hermippus cited by Hieronymus in De 
Scriptorihus Ecdesiasticis. 

Mil Her (vide his Histeria Grcecorum Frnpmenloriim, 
“History of Greek Fragments,” III, p. 3(3), on the 
contrary, differs from the comiiiOn opinion, according to 
which Hermippus, the disciple of Callimachus, wrote 
the book Peri Marion (“ On the Magi”), and ascribes 
that work to one Eermippos o as'rologikos, “ Hermippus 
the Astrologer,” who seems to be alluded to in 
Athenmus', and who has also written Phainomena. 


^ Hist, Hat.., p. 478 a: — “ Kicomachiis says in the first book on the 
Egyptian festivals : — The drinking cnp is Persian (the next two lines 
are very obscure) from wliich the wonders and fruitful thin.gs on earth 
come forth/’ Casaubonus corrects tlie text [the language being 
obscure]. Pnrsan reads it quite otherwise : —Was like the world 
of which Hermippus the philosopher says that the wonders of gods, 
etc.” I must acknowledge that I doubt very much whether the name 
of Hermippus is here in its right ]daee. I b«dieve that we have here 
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Yet Mi'llier averis tliat this astrologer IIermi 2 )pus must 
have been contemporary with the Callimachian, and 
that both might also be identical; so the question, 
•whether the two Hermippi are one and the same person 
or not, is without any ira^^ortance as to the age of the 
book in question. 

If the statement of Herraippus concerning Persian 
matters is obscure and uncertain in Athemeus, another 
quotation from the former in Arnobius' is no less so. 


the name of some astrolooqcal vessel (or instniment) . , , “it was an 

astrological tripod like tlie world.” The word Icondu is n.ml (in Ge¬ 
nesis, xliv, 2, 4, 12, in the Septuagint) of the drinking enp of Joseph, 
Or we must read it thus :—“ In IIk' beginning was, as says Hermippus, 
an astrological world.” Certainly it appears to me very donhtful 
whether the predicate, ‘astrologiear refers to Hermippns. According 
to Anquetil, Usages, T. II, p. 533, tlie water vessel used in tlie liturgy 
is called in Gnzarati kouvi [rather Sanskrit kandu, “p\i 

iron pan.” 

^ Adrersus Gentes (“Against the Heatliens”) I, chap. 52, p. 
81, ed. Lngd. :—“ There may now come (here tliere are great varia¬ 
tions in the manusenpts) on the fiery way from the interior path the 
Magian Zoronster, the Eactriaiuis, as the author Hermippns calls him ; 
may lie come to the meeting, whose deeds are recounted hy Ctesias in 
the first book of his Hision/; xYrmenins, the nephew of Zostrianns,and 
Pamphilns, the friend of Cyrus; Apollonius, Damigero and Dardanns, 
Veins Julianns andBsebnlus, and any other person who is said to have 
excelled in these things.” Instead of Zostrianus, uhich occurs in the 
MSS., some editors read tlio word Ostauis, They are followed by 
Lozyiiski and Muller too. They (as well as Oehler and Orelli) have a 
punctuation after auctori, and connect the word Bacirianus ^Yith tlie 
following Bactrianus et ille. Desid. Heraldus in his Au/fjordr. 
ad Arnohlus p. 52, would read thus :—“There may now come some 
^Magian Azonaces from the interior orbit; so that we assent to the 
author Hermippus, that the Bactrian also may come.^’ 'I his Baetriau 
is, in his opinion, Zoroaster, wliose name, he imagines, was first written 
on the margin and thus found its way into the first sentence.—The 
words : Armelius Zostriani nep/os et famiJiaris Famplulus Cyri, 
(“ Armenius, the nephew of Zostriaiins, and Pamphilns, the friend 
of Cyrus”) are, I think, corrupt. They refer to tlie Her mentioned 
above. Perhaps we should read : Arwenii filiis Zoroasins nepos et 
familia FamphylnsIlcrus (“a nephew of Armenins, the son of Zoroastor, 
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Whether tlie statement expressed by the words : quis 
super igneam zouani magus interiors ab orhe Zoroastres, 
“ which Magus over a fiery zone from the inner orbit was 
Zoroaster ”—the meaning of which I cannot under¬ 
stand*—is testified to by Hennippus, or (if Bactrianus 

and Her, a Pomphyliaii by birth”). I see that a similar conjecture 
lias already been made by Cotelicr in llecogn, Clement.^ 1V, 27 
(Pfttres ApostoUci, I, p. 542), who reads : Annenius ZoMriani 
iiepos et familiaris Famphglus Her, Armenius, the nephew of 
Zostriaims and the Pamphilian Her, his friend.” Zostrianus 
is mentioned by Porphyrins in his Life of Plato. —The Baetriau 
Zoroaster is mentioned by Arnobiiis in another passage too (ehap. 
1 . p. 5 ) :—“Is it also to be laid to onr charge that one da}" under 
Xiiuis and Zoroaster as tlieir chiefs the Assyrians and P>aetiians 
fought against each other not only with swords and forces, but also 
with the magical and mysterious art of the Chaldccans ? Evidently 
Oxyartes is here meant, the king of Bactria, who is mentioned in 
Diodorus Siculus II, 6 , as suecumbiiig to Xinus after a valorous 
resistance.—Eusebius, Chron, IF, p. 35, ed. Audi, (eoncerning the 
seventh year of Abraliain) says: — “There is some Zoroaster, the ^Ma- 
gian, who is reckoned a famous king of Bactria, against whom Ninus 
fought.”—Eusebius, Prep, EvangeL, X, 0 : “ According to whom 
Zoroaster the Magian reigned over the Baetrians.” 

‘ We find the same Magian and King of the Bactrians in IMoscs of 
Chorene. Theo Progymnast in the book on “Comparisons,” says:— 
“For, if Tomyris is stronger than Cyrus, or Semiramis stronger than 
the Baetriau Zoroaster, we must not, therefore, conclude that a female 
is stronger than a male.” Hist,, 1. 1. 

^ Arnobius, Adv, Gent,, 1,52:—The codex has, according to Oeh- 
ler, the words ^ 2 / 7 ^ “which above “who above”, in 

Orelli, Lozynski, and iMiiller; qiineso per “I pray through” is a conjec¬ 
ture of Salmasius, adopted by (Jehler. 'I'he words: super igneam zonam 
magus interlore ab orhe Zoroastres, “above the fiery zone from the in¬ 
terior circle the iMagus Zoroaster,” arc very obscure. Jgnea zona, “ the 
fiery zone,” has been considered by Salmasius as the Libyan (or African) 
glowing zone, which is impossible. Interiors ah orhe, “from the inner 
orbit,” might perhaps mean “ from the central orbit,” in opposition to 
Bactrianus; but it might also denote the inner magical circle out of 
w'hich Zoroaster comes from the burning mountain through fire, or 
above the fire-cirele. Then we have to compare the passage in Dio Chry¬ 
sostom in his “ Borysthenian Oration” (see below), and in this case 
we should have Hermippus bearing testimony to this fiery apparition. 
Or interiore ab orhe might perhaps refer to the opinion which represents 
Zoroaster as an offspring of the Greeks (sec supra the Scholiast of 
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belongs to the first part of the sentence) whether tlie 
origin of Zoroaster was from Bactria, is doubtful ; the 
former, however, is more probable. It perhaps alludes 
to what the later Greek fabulists narrate conccrnino’ the 
death of Zoroaster by lightning and the preservation of 
the fire glowing in ashes, as a symbol of dominion. 

AYe will, however, go back to the passage of Pliniiis, 
in order to learn more certain data al)oiit the Avoidc of 
Hermippiis. Herein three things are related of Her- 
mippns : -(1) that he placed Zoroaster three thousand 
5^ears before the Trojan war, wherein lie agrees 
more or less with other Greek authors ; (2) that he 
called Agonaces (an obscure name) the teacher of Zoroas¬ 
ter ; and (3) that the manuscripts of Plinius have the 
variants ; Agonaccen^ Agoneten^ AganaceUy Ahonacem, Ago- 
miscen^ which sufficiently prove that the passage in ques¬ 
tion is corrupted. Since the Avesta texts and tradition 
know no other teacher of Zoroaster than Ahura-Mazda 
Himself, I assume that Hermippus rendered the name 
Oromazes or Cronmsdes in some form corresponding to 
the A vesta, perhaps Agoramazdes^ Avesta 

/i by the Greek or perhaps only Agomazes. If this 
hypothesis is correct, it proves the independent investi¬ 
gation of Hermippus and his knowledge of the (Avesta) 


Plato), or ignea zona is perhaps a translation of Atropatene, or Ader^ 
bijan-i Atropatene originally signifying the fire-laiuL Strabo, XI, 
p, 523, derives the name of this province, which he calls Atropatene 
or Atropatia, from Atropates who had preserved this province from the 
Macedonian dominion, Athro-paiti means in Avesta ‘‘ the master of 
the tire,” or dtliroon'lta “the protector of the fire,” or “ he who is pro¬ 
tected by fire/’ or as in the Fari\ Yt., § 102, one of the sons of 
Yishtaspa so called. In tlie Bnndahish the country is calhd Atro 
(Atun)-p(itkdn. Tiie birth of Zaratlmshtra is said to have taken place 
at Unni in Atro|)At(me. 



language. The Greeks knew right well that Ahura- 
lilazda Himself was the teacher of Zoroaster ; for in no 
other way must the Platonian words Zonastres o ton 
Orowdzes, “Zoroaster the Disciple of Oromazes,” be 
understood, as the e.xjilanation of the scholiasts correctly 
indicates ; and, moreover, we have the explicit assertion 
of Plutarch^ Avho derived from the best sources what¬ 
ever he said as to the Magi, for he says in his Life of 
Numa that the Deity had intercourse with Zoroaster. 

The third thing as.'-erted by Hermijipus, according to 
Plinius, is regarding the existence and number of 
Zoroastrian writings', Avhich were known to Hermippus, 
and illustrated by him with a synopsis of the contents 
of the several books. It is evident that the word e.vpla- 
navit (“he has explained”) must not be urged, or taken 
to mean “ translated.” This expression is rather used 
to elucidate what is obscure and uncertain. Most prob¬ 
ably Hermippus became acquainted with a synopsis of 
the contents of the twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta. 
The contents of one of these nasks are still sur¬ 
viving, and LasseiP has excellently indicated a ])arallel 
between the exj^ression “ the twenty-fold comj^osition 
or interpretation of 100,000 verses ” and the.se Xasks, 
which correspond to the twenty-one woi’ds of the 
prayer : Yatha aim vairyo. Only a small remnant of 

^ Niim. c. 4 : —“ While agreeing in tliis, is it wortli while not to 
believe that the Deity conversed wirh Zaleucns and Minos and Zoroaster 
and ISTiima and Lycurgus, who had governed empires and established 
kingdoms? Or is it probable that the gods have earnest interconrse 
with these men to instruct and admonish them in what is best, but 
that with poets and lyric warblers such dealings as they have are only 
in sport ? ’’ 

^ Iiidische Altertumskunde Indian Antirpiities,” III, p. 440 note- 
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these Nusks has been preserv^ed. The whole mass 
must have been very numerous. In the register given 
by Anqnetil and Vullers (‘' Fragments of the Religion of 
Zoroaster,” p. 15) 825 chapters on the whole are in¬ 
dicated of the 21 Nasks ; the smallest having 17, the 
largest 65 chapters. For the Tendidad 22 chapters 
are correctly stated, and we have no reason to doubt 
of the accuracy of the other numbers. 

In the edition of Spiegel these 22 chapters of the 
Yendidad have about 4,485 lines, each chapter, therefore, 
having about 205. In tlie lithographed codex of the 
Vendidad Sd le there are 560 pages, of which a little 
more than the half, i.e.. 292 pages belong to the Yendidad. 
Each page in it has 19 lines, and the whole book 
amounts to 5,548 lines, consecjuently each chapter has 
on average 252 lines. If the volumes described by Her- 
mippus were perhaps in form and handwriting of the 
same extent as that codex (we may believe that in 
an older time they were still larger, grander, and more 
extensive) ; and if we assume that the same average is 
applicable for all the 825 chapters of the Nasks, the 
wliole sum of the stichoi or lines of the Nasks amounts 
to 207,900 ; or, if some chapters were shorter, to about 
200,000 verses : vicies dena inilia vsrsuum (dr. 
eikosdkis murioi stichoi'), “ two hundred thousand 
verses.” Should we read in Plinius, wherein possible 
mistakes as to numbers are so obvious, just the same 
{yicies dena milia versunm) instead of vicies centum milia 
versuum, “ 20 times 100,000 verses,” we should see a 
striking harmony between the statement of Hermippus 
and the register of the Nasks and of the manuscript of 
the Vendidad. But if Plinius has actually written on 
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the authority of Hertnippus, tides c:nfitm mUia versuvm^ 
“twenty times 100,000 verses,” either the other Xasks 
must have had mucli longer chapters, or the oldest 
manuscripts must have been written iti a way much 
more extended, or there lies at the bottom an Oriental 
exatrfferation.. 

That the division into Xasks is no invention of later 
writers, is proved by the well-known Avesta passage, 

Yasna IX, §22 W. ArC 

Ilaoma OTants more sanctity and greatness to those 

O t/ O 

who have long sat reading the A'^as/ivs.”* 

Consequently, the statement of Hermippus is as ini- 
objectionable as important. In the third centurjj before 
Christ the Greeks had access to oriyuial Zoroostrian H.vts 
of stick a qualitj/ awl extent os ice should expect them to 
be from the still existiiuj Acesta books, wherein is clear It/ 
comprehended almost evenjthiug that we see hitherto 
handed down to us bp the ancients as Mag^an doctrbief 

Such is the result of the informations of antiquity, 
which date back a long time before the Christian era, 
and consequently before the time when there was an 
intermixture of religions in the Roman Empire, when 
the fantastical mysteries of the later Magi and fictitious 


^ Biirnouf, Etudes^ p. 2S9, seq,, compares kwfrasaonglw with San¬ 
skrit pmsdshah from sclsh to speak. ” Neriosengh reiiders it by 
adhgayanam kartum, 

^ Besides this Plinius asserts that the i\Iagian OHanfs wrote 
books in the time of Xerxes, 
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books on Zoroastrian subjeet^s^ written in Greek, 
ivere in voguc—circumstanceb which must render us 
very cautious Avith respect to the informations of later 
authors, aaIicu their statements do not expressly refer 
to those older documents, or at least cannot be traced 
to them ^vith some probability. 


^ Suidas suh-voce Zoroastres, Tlierc existed a Greek book under 
the name of llystaspes (at the end of the second century), (dcniens 
Alexandi’inus {Stromata VI, p. 7G1, cd. Potter), says tliat tlie Iieatliens 
Imvc also liad tlieir prophets, and alludes to a word of the Apostle Pa\il 
borrowed either from tradition or some Panliniaii apocryphal book, 

llesides the word of Peter, the Apostle Paul also proclaims saying : 
^ Take the Greek books; study Sibylla, which declares the oneness of 
God and future things ; take Hystaspes, too, and read it, and you 
Avill find that the son of God has been written of very farsoeiiigly and 
clearly, and that many kings will make opposition to Christ, hating 
liim and his followers,’ ” 

Lact. InAf., VII, IG :— Hystaspes, too, a king of the Alcdians in 
the earliest time, from whom a river has derived its name of IIy.stas]>es, 
lias handed down to posterity a wonderful dream witli tlie interpre¬ 
tation of a boy gifted with prophecy ; that the Roman name and 
Empire would he taken a^Yay from tlio eartli, was predicted by him a 
long time before the Trojan people existed.” Hence it follows tliat 
Lactantius placed this Hystaspes a long time before the foundation of 
Romo, and consequently before Darius Hystaspes. Justinus, Zpol.^ I, 
20, says:—“ Sibylla, as well as Hystaspes, said tivat the perishable things 
will be destroyed by fire.” Ibid, c, 44 : “ By the energy of tlie 
evil gods death was constituted, as is stated by those who read tlie 
books of Hystaspes and Sibylla and tlie Prophets, that through fear 
they miglit turn aside men who were attaining to a knowledge of the. 
good, and keep them in bondage to tlicinselvos, wliicli thing at the 
end they were made to effect,” Justinus wrote this apology about 151 
years before Christ. 

The contents of the work were, as it seems, to the following effect:— 
Hystaspes had a dream about things to come, which was interpreted 
to him by a prophetic boy. In tliis was a descrijition of tlic son of 
God, and how the kings of tliis earth persecuted him ; besides the 
decay of the Roman Empire and the destruction of the world in fire. 
Acctu'ding to the context of Apology, I, 44, the book must also have 
treated of the fate of man after death.—The book must liavc been 
known at any rate in tlie first century before Clirist. 



Among the aiatliors of the period of the human 
Mmpire, the first place is taken up by Strabo. He draws 
a 2 >arallel‘ between the Magi and the Indian philoso¬ 
phers, sa}ing that the former gave instruction like the 
latter in divine things. In another passage he describes 
them as a tribe of the Persian people, and calls them 
zealous students of a holy life. That the Magi were of 
one tribe, although not of the Persian, is stated in the 
Bnndaliish, p, 79, 1. 12, where it is said that Maidliyo- 
mfdi, the cousin of Zarathushtra, had first a<looted the 
holy doctrine, and that all Jlobads of Persia are to be 
traced back to the family of Mnnushchithra (Minucliehr), 

The detailed description of the Persian customs and 
religion, given by Strabo^ in the same book, is jartly 
based on autopsy, and partly on the testimony of other 
historians. We must consider the whole passage which 
runs as follows'^:— 

“The Persians do not erect any statues or altars. 
They offer sacrifices on an elevated place, thinking the 
heaven to be Zens. They venerate also the Sun 
(whom they call Mithra), the Moon, the Aphrodite, fire, 
earth, winds and water. They offer sacrifices also in 
a pure place w’ith prajmrs, standing near the garlanded 
animal wdiich is to be immolated ” (or “ standing gar¬ 
landed near the victim,” if we read w'ith Herodotus 
estemmenoi “ garlanded ”), and wdien the Magus w'ho 

^ XV, p, 717 They are informed about divine things (by the 
philosophers of India) as the Persians by the Magi.” Ibid, p. 727: — 

In that country there live tribes called Achaimenidai 

and the Magoi; these latter are devoted to a pious life.” 

* XV, p. 733 :—“ The former we have seen ourselves, the latter 
you can read in histories,’’ 

^ XV, p. 732. 
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perforins tlie holy act has cut the flesh into pieces, 
they distribute and give it away without offering any 
portion of it to God, for God wishes for the soul of the 
animal sacrificed, and nothing else. Nevertheless, they 
lay, as some say, a small portion of the intestines (or 
fat) on the fire.” 

Hitherto we have an abridged extract from Herodotus, 
which 1 think wants correction here and there 
(Herodotus I, 131-133). The words “whom they call 
Mithra,” are an incorrect addition niade by Strabo ^Yho, 
following the opinions of his time, confounded Mithra 
with the Sun. He is right, however, in dropping the 
woixls of Herodotus: oute piir unakaiousi “neither do 
they illumine fire.” The concluding portion beginning 
from the words “ for the soul,” is a singular and quite 
certainly an authentic insertion taken from another 
source, 

“ In a different manner,” continues Strabo, “ they 
sacrifice to fire and water; certainly to the fire by 
depositing dry wood without the bark, and laying some 
fat upon this wood. Then they kindle it and add fuel 
to it not blowing but fanning it. They kill those who 
blow out the fire, or lay a corpse, or anything dead or 
filthy, on the fire. They sacrifice to the water by 
going up to a lake, river or fountain, where they form 
a ditch, into v/hich they kill the animal, taking care that 
nothing of the neighbouring water gets bloody, and 
causes thereby any contamination. Afterwards they 
dismember the flesh and place it on myrtle or laurel, 
and the Magi touch it with fine staves, singing, pouring 
out oil mixed with milk and honey, not into the fire 
nor into the water, but on the soil, and while they are 
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singing they hold for u long time a bunch of fine 
tamarisk-twio's,” We ol^serve that here, tot), Strabo 
follows Herodotus. Whilst he abridged his statement 
before, he now enlarges, as I believe he does, upon 
vhat he has seen himself or borrowed from first rate 
sources. The laying on of dry wood to venerate the fire 
( Vend., Farg. XIV, 2-d; X VIII, 19), the strict prohibi¬ 
tion against putting dead or impure objects on tire, or 
of mixing it with water, the classical description of the 
haresma (vide supra the passage of Dino), and the 
longhymns connected with its gathering—all these things 
are completely confirmed by the Avesta texts. The 
oil here spoken of may doubtless be identified with the 
haoma j nice, which was mixed with milk. Honey, too, is 
mentioned in the Avesta, if according to ray supposition 
in the discourse on “ Mithra,” p. 72, the madliu em¬ 
ployed in offerings does not mean “ wine,” but 
“ honey.” 

What now’^ follows especially refers to Cappadocian 
Magism, and we are fully entitled to eonsider it as an 
account of what the Cappadocian Strabo had seen with 
his own eyes. 

“ But in Cappadocia ivhere there is a large number 
of j\Iagi Avho are called tire-burners or fire-priests, and 
Avhere there are many sacred places of Persian deities, 
they do not sacrifice with the sword, hut they strike 
Avith a lo<x of wood as Avith a club. There are also fire- 
burning places, certain remarkable inclosures, in the 
midst of Avhich stands an altar full of ashes, on Avhich 
the Magi preserve ine.xtinguishable fire ; daily they 
enter it, and sing for nearly an hour, holding a bundle 
of haresma before the fire, their heads coA'ered Avith 
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cocked wliicli go down on botli sides so far as 

to tonch the lips. The same thing is cnstoinary in the 
temples of Anais and Uinanns. They, also, have 
enclosures, and the pictare of Onianus is borne in a 
procession. These things we have now scon, but those 
previously mentioned are related in historical books 
just like the following.” 

“ The Persians do not make water in a river, nor do 
they v/ash or bathe in it, nor cast into it dead bodies or 
Avhatever produces contamination. They always first 
adore the Fire before making an ottering to any other 
deity.” 

After mentioning several features of private life, 
wdiichare partly related b}'^ Herodotus, too, Strabo con¬ 
tinues ;—“They inter corpses sun’ounded with wax; 
but the Magi arc not interred. The latter arc suffered 
to be devoured by birds (from Herodotus); . ...” 

Str.abo gives us here a most accurate description of 
the Magian fire-hearths and the divine service connect¬ 
ed with them, such as is described in the original texts. 
He translates the Avesta word dthrava^ very accurately 
with the Gr. pw'aithos “ fii’e-hearth,” and the Pers. 
dtashgahs with the Gr. purailheia “ fire-temples.” * 
To the description of the barsam he adds here that 
of the paitiddna (Vend., Farg. XIV, § 8 ; Abdn Yt., 
§ 123) or penom. Of Anahita and Oraanus I have treated 
in another discourse, and I can, therefore, pass over the 
tStraboniaii passages concerning them, and also those 
about Mithra. 


^ Gen, atJidUf'uno; clat, athaurune ; acc. dtliravanem, 

® In the Uundahisli (p, 40,1. 20) Atun (Jlivd) gds “the hre place.” The 
dditginjatushol ilicfire is found in the eightli Fargard of the VendidacU 




So we litivc a teistiiiioriy to the wliole otici'ing 
service of the Magi, and tlie prayers and songs used in 
it, wliich confirms the holy texts no less than it is 
Confirmed by these texts to the minutest point. 

Still another feature has been preserved by the 
geograplier Strabo^ in describing the Ilactrians: — 
“ Their customs have been somewhat milder than those 
of the Sogdians ; but of them also many evil things are 
recounted by Onesicritus and his followers, as for 
examine, those who are debilitated by old age or 
sickness are thrown by them (i. e. the Bactrians) before 
living dogs which are fed expressly for this purpose, 
and Avhich are called in their languages ‘ buriers in 
solitude ’ (Gr. entaphaiastas). ^’he place outside the 
Avail of the capital of the Bactrians appears clean ; but 
inside eA^ery place is filled Avith human bones.”—Strabo 
mentions as his authority Onesicritus of AssypckTiia^ 
a Avritcr of the time of Alexander, Avho is certainly not 
regarded as a great authority. XeAxrthelcss, Avliat he 
states here is true in itself, though painted in too 
sti iking colours. Porphyrins also" mentions the facts, 
and the later Agathias^ enlarges upon this subject 
describing how the ceremony Avas performed by the 
Magi in his time:—‘‘If people of loAver rank in the 
army fall Auctims to any bad disease,” sa3^s he, “they 
are brought aAvay from the city Avhilc living and cons¬ 
cious; and Avhen a soldier is exposed in this Avay, a 
piece of bread, AA^ater, and a stick are placed by him. 

" xr, p. 517. 

^ “On Abstinence,” TV, 21: —“ Tlic Ilyrcanians cast living 
persons before devouring Inrds and dogs, tlie Caspians dead persons. 
The llactrians cast old men living before dogs,” 

^ II, 23, p. ITl, ed, Bonn. 



As long as be is able to eat of the bread, and has 
strength enough, he drives away with the stick the 
approacliing animals, and repels the hungry gnests. 
If his life is not yet fully extinct, but he has grown so 
invalid as to be inxable to move his liauds, the beasts 
devour the unhappy man who is half famished and al¬ 
ready rattling in his throat, and deprive him of the 
hope at any rate of escaping from his illness. For 
many have already i’eco\^ered and come back to their 
homes as one in a theatre or a tragedy arrives from 
the gates of darkness, emacerated and meagre enough 
to terrif}" persons meeting them. If some one returns 
home, all turn aside from him, and run aAvay from him 
as though he were contaminated in the highest degree, 
and as though they were still with the infectious dead. 
He is not allowed to partake of the ordinary manner of 
living before he is purified by the Magi from the con¬ 
tamination of the expected death, and before he has as 
it were regained fresh life,” 

o 


According to Agathias, people of tlie lower ranks 
were treated in this way, who in the army contracte<l 
evil maladies. According to Onesicritus, sick and old 
people in general were so treated. The Avesta texts, 
however, confine this treatment to those Avlio hear corpses 
(singly), and contaminate themselves by doing so. The 
Vendiddd, Farg. Ill, § 15, says :—*• AYhat shall be the 
place of the man who hears corpses [alone] ?”—“There¬ 
upon Ahnra Mazda answered:—‘AVherever the earth 
is most waterless, treeless, cleanest, driest, and the least 
passed through by cattle and team, .and by the fire of 
Almra Alazda, and by the haresma spread in purity, 
and by the faithfid man.’”—(10) ‘‘How far from the 
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fire ? How fiir from the 2 >urc or clean water ? How 
far from the s|3read baresma ? How far from tlie faithful 
men?” (17)‘‘Thereupon Ahura Mazda answered 
‘ Thirty steps from the fire, thirt}^ steps from the water, 
thirty steps from the spread baresma^ thirty steps 
from the faithful man.’ (18- 19)‘Thus the Mazdayasnians 
shall there erect an enclosure, and therein shall these 
Mazdayasnians bring the coarsest food, therein shall 
these Mazdayasnians bring the most worn clothes ; 
sncli food he shall eat, such clothes he shall put on ; 
so long as he grows old and sick, and quite invalid.' 
(20) ‘ But Avhen he has grown old or sick, and quite 
invalid, the strongest, swiftest, and most skilful Maz« 
dayasnians are to lead him on a mountain, and to cut 
his head off from the breadth of his back, and deliver 
his corpse to the hungry and corpse-devouring creatures 
of the Holy Genius, f.e., to the birds kahrkcha, saying: 
This man here repents of all evil thoughts, words and 
deeds, and if he has done other vicious deeds, he is 
pardoned (by his re^jentancc) ; but if he has done no 
other vicious deeds, this man is absolved by his 
repentance for ever and ever.’ ” 

Hence we observe that the Greeks did not fullii 
understand the Persian practice^ or exaggerated this 
kind of interpretation ; unless the practice had been 
more cruel than the law. It is important for us to 
know that from the time of Alexander to the sixth 
century after Christ this strange custom of the Magi, 
as contained in the original texts, had been fully veri¬ 
fied. 

Plinius (living 23-79 years after Christ) had, in his 
great work on “ Natural History,” frequent opportu- 
J6 
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iiities of speaking upon magic, the Magi, and Zoroaster. 
In his first book, in which he enumerates the sources 
and contents of all books {Tome 1, p. 87 ed* Sill), 
he cites Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippiis among the 
extraneous authorities for his thirtieth book, wherein 
the well-known passage about the Magi is found. And 
in this thirtieth book itself (1,2) he again refers to these 
autliorities, particularly Hermippus. So we are fully 
justified in ascribing to Hermippus those notes on the 
]\Iagi and Zoroaster, which are given by Plinius with¬ 
out specially mentioning his authority. 

Besides those passages in Plinius, which have just 
l)een mentioned in Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus, 
we have here to dilate upon that passage^ wherein he 
calls Osthaiies, the companion of Xerxes in Greece, the 
tirst writer on magic, wlio had sown the seeds of this 
marvellous art wherever he went. But further on he 
states that a short time before this Osthanes anotlier 
Zoroaster of Proconnesus had lived as some trustworthy 
writers have related. Osthanes had awakened an ardent 
desire for learning this wisdom among the Greeks. 
There were also a tribe of the Magi who were descend- 

^ Hist, XXX, 1, 2 ;—“As far as I can find, one Ostlianes, 
who accompanied Xerxes on his campaign in Greece, first urote ahont 
it (riz,, \vitchcraft). He sowed tlie seeds of this niiraculons art 
wliercver he went, and the world was infected wherever they reached; 
hut some very accurate autliors state tliat Zoroaster, another Pro- 
eonnesian, lived a short time before liim. It is certain that this 
Osthanes eh icily excited the Greek nation to that pitch (not of eager¬ 
ness but of frenzy) for this art, although I see that in the earliest time, 
and nearly always, the greatest literary glory and excellence was songlit 
in this art.—There is also another magical sect depending on the 
Jews : XIoses, Jannes and Lota pea : bnt it was many thousand years 
after Zoroaster ; still younger is the Cyprian (art). In the period of 
Alexander the Groat, great importance .was given to tliis art by a 
second Ostlianes who had the honour of accompanying him(Alexander), 
and of peregrinating with him in the wdiole w’orld.’^ 
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ed from the Jews, viz., Closes, Jaiines, and Lotapea 
(IliCopata) who lived many thousand years after Zoro¬ 
aster. What is called the Cyprian magical art flou¬ 
rished still later. In the time of Alexander, too, a se¬ 
cond Osthanes, as pre-eminent as his companion, had 
given no small importance to this art. I have treated 
of this Osthanes in anotlier discourse. Accordiiui’ to 
Plinins, there can be no doubt as to the reality of his 
person and books. We wish that Plinius had more 
enlarged on the Proconnesian Zoroaster, and on those 
diligentiores “ more zealous persons,” who had adhered 
to him. 

The Miletian colony on the island of Proconnesus 
in the Projjontis, may be traced back to very high an¬ 
tiquity ; for Herodotus (vide Bk. lY, 15) places Aristeas 
of Proconnesus 340 years before his time, that is, in 
the beginnhig of the eighth century before Christ, or, if 
the reading diehosioisi is correct, in the beginning of 
the seventh century. The miraculous story of Aristeas 
is related by Herodotus : he died at a tanner’s house, 
who had shut him up in his shop, and announced his 
death to his relations ; that he had been seen by some 
one while on his route to Cyzicus, and had not been 
found either living or dead on opening the workshop ; 
that he had reappeared seven years afterwards in l^ro- 
connesus, had composed some poem entitled A rimaspi, 
and disapjjeared a second time. Three hundred anri 
forty years after this second disappearance he appeared 
again in Metapontus and ordered an altar to be built 
to Apollo, and a statue to be erected on the side of it 
bearing the name Froconnesitis Jbdstuis, for Apollo 
had come to them- alone in Italy, and he now being 
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Aristens, had then followed tliat god in the shape of a 
raven'—and after that he had disappeared. Strabo 
also mentions him (XXII, p. 589), speaking of Pro- 
connesus:—‘‘Here,” he says, ‘‘ was born Aristeas, the 
author of the Arimaspian Epos (rfr. 1., p. 21 ; Plinius 
VII, 2, 2), a magician poos') if there was any 

magician in the world.” In the XIV p. G39, he men¬ 
tions the opinion of some writers, that Aristeas the 
Proconnesiim had been the teacher of Homer. Origenes 
in his work Adversus Celsttm, III, 26 sep, relates the 
whole story of Aristeas trom Herodotus. He adds the 
name Pindar, too, as one of his authorities. 

We gather from this narrative that Proconnesus 
was a seat of mystical things, and it is possible that 
just as Er, son of Arinenius, who revived on the funeral 
pile, happened to be transformed into Zoroaster, so the 
reviving Aristeas gave origin to the story of the Pro- 
connesian Zoroaster. What is said by Plinius about 
the two Osthanes, may well be connected with the 
‘‘ succession of tlie Magi,” which has been treated of 
above. There can be no doubt that his determination 
of the chronology by placing Moses and the Egyptian 
magicians (of the Christian liible, cfr. II, Timotheus 
3,8) many thousand 3 ^ears after Zoroaster, is an exag¬ 
geration, even if we suppose that Zoroaster lived 5,000 
years before the Trojan War. 

Plinius^ commemorates two remarkable features of 

the life of Zoroaster, one of which he refers to his birth, 

‘ Plinius VII, 52, 53;—“Also (the soul) of Aristeas had been 
seen flyiiig out of his mouth in tlic image of a raven/' 

^ Hist, Nat,, VII, 10, 15 :—We have heard that Zoroaster was 
tlie only man who laughed on the same day on which he teas born ; Ids 
cerebellum is said to have palpitated so much as to push back the 
hand laid on it—a proof of his future knowledge/' 
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r?z., be laughed on the day he was born, and his cere¬ 
bellum palpitated so as to push back the hand laid upon 
it, a presage of future knowledge. The next feature is 
the life of Zoroaster in the desert.^ He had lived there 
for thirty years on cheese prepared in a way that his 
old age could not be marked. The first feature is 
also found in the Zartusht Ndmah, chapter VI ; the 
second is likewise confirmed by the original texts on 
the life of Zoroaster in the desert already spoken of 
elsewhere, as well as by the passages of Eiibulus in 
Porphyrins, which refer to it, and of Dio Chrysostom. 
Plutarch,* too, mentions that Zoroaster lived on food 
made of milk. 

In the thirt 3 ’-seventh book of Plinius there is a 
series of quotations from the book of Zoroaster : Po’i 
fAthon^ mentioned by Suidas. In the eighteenth book, 
§ § 24-, 56, there is a statement of Zoroaster about 
sowing, and in the twenty-eighth, 6, 19, some dogma 
about the gomez (“ the consecrated cow’s urine”). 

As far as we can rely upon the extracts made by 
Eusebius* from Alexander Polyhistor, and by the latter 
from Berosus, the contemporary of Alexander, this 
Chaldtean writer has placed after the deluge a set of 
eighty-six kings in Babylon, the two first of whom were 
Euechius and Chomasbelus (to the former he gives four 
}ier/, to the latter four neri and five sosA), and who aro 
said to have reigned 33,091 years. After this the 

‘ ///st, Kaf.^ XI, 42, 97:—“TI.ey recount that Zoroaster lived 
for 30 years on cheese so moderately ns not to feel old age.’^ 

® Qucpst, Sympos,^ IV, 1, p. 660 :• —“I do not remember, said 
Philo, that f hiliiuis adduces to us Sosaster, who is said to have used no 
other beverage or food, but to have lived ou milk during all his life/* 

® C/iron, I., p. 40 seq. 
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Medians (it is related) had taken Bibylon, aiul then 
eight Median tyrants had reigned 221 years, whose 
names have been preserved by Berosns ; aftei’wards 
eleven kings (“43 years” stands on the margin of the 
mannscript ; Gutschmidt supposes 248) ; then forty- 
nine Chikhean kings for 458 years ; then nine Aral) 
kings for 245 years. Tlien he has related the story of 
Seiniramis who had reigned over the Assyrians, and 
then explicitly again the names of 45 kings who had 
reigned for a period of 526 years. Afterwards Plinl 
had been the king of the Ohalda>ans. dVhereas tlie 
kin^s Avho reigned in succession immediatelv after the 
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deluge, prove by the reckoning by sari, mri^ and sossi, 
and by the immense number of years, to be a mythical 
supplement of a period of 36,000 years. The Median 
rulers over Babylon and the kings who followed them 
down to Phnl, seem to be historical ficts ; and learned 
men of modem times place the commencement of the 
Median dynasty 2,458 or 2,447 years before Christ. As 
the first of these eight Median kings mentioned by Be¬ 
rosns, Syiicellns^ (who lived about 800 years after Chrisp 
names a Zoroaster. In this statement he follows, as he 

^ CJivonograpJu T. I, p. 147. ed. Bonn :—“ From this time” (the 
year of the 5 Yorhl 2405) “ the same Polyhistor introduces eighty-six 
Clialdman kings (the tNVO first of them Euechius and Chonui'^belus), aud 
eighty-four Median kings ; bat Zoroaster and the seven Cliakhcaii 
kings after him are said to have reigned during lo7 solar year.s, not 
daring sari and neri and sossi and other nonsensical mythical terms, 
bnt for solar years. For my thologists thinking earlier kings to he gods 
or demi-gods, and leading their successors into error, make them to 
have reigned during an infinite time, believing that the world existed 
from eternity, in contrast with the Holy Scripture. The later kings, on 
the contrary, who are known to everybody, being mortals were repre¬ 
sented as reigning during solar years, and not, as it seems to 
Panodorus and some others, becau.se the years of the kings were at 
last measured by solar years, since the solar years were calculated by 
Zoroaster from the years of Enoch.’* 
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Piiys, the opinion of Alexander Polyhistor. From the 
words of Syiicellus it likewise follows that Panodorus, 
too, calls Zoroaster the first king, and ascribes to him 
astronomical calculations. If we consider only the con¬ 
tradiction between the Polyhistor of Eusebius, who 
evidently distinguishes the eighty-six kings from the 
Medians, and the Polyhistor of Syncellus who enume¬ 
rates those eighty-six kings among the Median rulers, 
but afterwards designates Zoroaster and the se\ en 
kings after him as Chaldmans, and gives them 190 
solar years, whilst the Polyhistor of Eusebius reckons 
224 (or 234) years, we must aver that either the text 
of Syncellus is corrupt, or that he has himself made 
arbitrary alterations. It is, therefore, also problemati¬ 
cal whether Alexander Poh’histor and his authority 
Berosus had actually called the first of the Median 
tyrants Zoroaster, or whether it is an interpolation of 
the later writers. It is not at all certain that thi> 
Median Zoroaster, who reigned over Babylon, Avas the 
celebrated prophet of this name, and if we admit the 
correctness of the statement of Syncellus, it is not im- 
])robable that sevei’al persons have had the name of 
Zaralhushtra. We have a proof of this in the state- 
• ments of the Chroniclers as to one Zoroaster haviim 
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been king of the Bactrians and reputed as a contem¬ 
porary of Ninus and Semiramis. According to the 
Armenian ti’anslation of the Chronicle of Eusebius,' 

^ 1. p. 43., ed. Anch : —“ ‘ I begin to relate tvhat others also have 
recounted, principall}^ the stor}^ of Hellanicus the Lesbian, and Ctesias 
the Cnidian, then Herodotus the Halicarnassian. At first there 
reigned in Asia the Assyrians, of whom the hrst was Ninus, the son 
of Heins, during whose time very many and very splendid achievements 
had been performed/ Further on he adds the birth of Semiramis and 
a narrative of the combat and defeat of the Magus Zoroaster, King of 
Bactvia, by Semiramis ; and that Ninus had reigned for 52 years and 
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Cephalion has related that the Assyrians firstruled over 
Asia. He has also treated of Ninus and his achieve¬ 
ments, of the birth of Seniiramis, of the Magus 
Zaravesht, King of Bactria, of his war against and 
defeat by Semiramis. Ninns, Cephalion says, reigned 
52 years, after him Semiramis 42 years. The latter 
surrounded Babylon by a wall, and then undertook the 
unlucky war against India. Syircellus’ (I, p. 315) 
abbreviates and, as It seems, disfigures this passage, 
provided his text is not corrupted. For whilst Eusebius 
makes Cephalion state the age of Ninus to be 52 years, 
Syncellus places the birth of Semiramis and 
Zoroaster in the fifty-second year of Ninus, which is 
evidently absurd. Moreover, etei “in the year” is an 
emendation of Scaliger ; the manuscripts having te 
“ years and.” Somewhat differing information concern¬ 
ing the !Magus Zoroaster, the contemporary of Semira¬ 
mis, is given by Moses of Chorene (I, p. 87, Venice 
edition). Semiramis, he says, as she spent the summer 
in Armenia, made the Magus and Median ruler 
Zradasht governor of Assyria and Niniveh, consequent¬ 
ly she became his enemy and attacked him ; but she 
tied before him into Armenia, and afterwai'ds Ninyas 
killed her and took possession of her empire. Moses of 

then died. After Ninus reigned Semiramis, and fortified Babylon in 
the form which has been described by many authors, viz,^ Ctesias and 
Zeno and Herodotus and some writers after them. Then he relates 
tliat Semiramis waged a war against the Indians, but was defeated and 
put to flight, 

^ “ I be^in to relate . • • . . (just as before). 

52 years. "(The manuscripts have Zoroastrohatu ‘instead of Zoroaster.’ 
Zoroastru magvL ‘of the Magus Zoroaster* has been conjectured by 
Scaliger; perhaps we should read instead Bactriana), After 
him, he says, Semiramis fortified Babylon in the form related by 
many, viz ^ by Ctesias, Zeno (Miiller reads Dino)^ Herodotus and 
the writers after them ;and her campaign in India and her defeat,’* 
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Cliorene is here expressly attacking the addition of 
Cephalion. The latter relates, as many others, first 
the birth of Semiramis, then her war against Zoroaster 
in which Semiramis was conqueror, and, lastly, the 
Indian campaign. Maribas of Oatina, he says, has 
drawn the facts from. Chaldtean sources, which are con¬ 
firmed by the Armenian tradition. Next he continues 
(I, p. 39) :—“A- certain Zrada'sht, a Magian and King 
of Bactria, that is Media, says, that Zervaii was the 
beginning and father of the deities ; and many other 
things he has fabled about him which cannot be repeat¬ 
ed liere.” 

Let us go back to Cephalion, whose age we regret 
cannot be determined (Muller, Fra(jm. Hist, Gr., 
in, p. 68 and p. 625). He expressly names Ctesias 
among his authorities. We must, therefore, trace 
back to Ctesias the tvhole story of the war of 
.^emiramis against Zoroaster so much the more, 
since it is also found in Diodorus, thoim-h umh'r 
another name. The latter relates the conquests of Ninus 
( Bk. 11, 2 seq.,) wherein he expressly cites Ctesias\ 
and says that Bactria alone resisted him. Further, 
that he then delayed the war against Bactria and 
founded Niniveh in the meanwhile. After that }>y 
way of episode (in chapters IV and \) the birth of 
Semiramis is asserted, as Diodonis states in harmonv 
with Cephalion (in chapter V :—“ But what tradition 
says about the birth of Semiramis is tins.’') Then 
follow the preparations for war made by Ninus, his 
invasion of Bactria, the stratagem of Semiramis by which 
the town was taken, the marriage of Semiramis and 
Ninus, the birth of Ninj’as, and the death of Uic founder 
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of Niiliveli; then the foundation of Babylon by Seml- 
ramis, her expedition into India, and her death. We 
clearly observe that whatever is quoted from Cephalion, 
is only a dry and much shortened synopsis of the con¬ 
tents of what is related more diffusely from Otesias by 
Diodorus. Yet Diolorus, in following Gtesias, calls 
the King of Bactria O.vyartes^ without hinting anyhow 
at his identity with the Miglan Zoroaster, whilst Cepha- 
lion, according to the authority of Eusebius, Moses of 
Chorene, and Syncellus taken from the same Otesias, 
designates the Magian Zoroaster as the Bactrian King 
in question. Considering that Cephalion is little trust¬ 
worthy, we might be led to conjecture that he had, on 
his own account, altered the Oxyartes of Otesias 
into Zoroaster. But many reasons controvert this 
hypothesis : — Firstly, that Maribas, the authority of 
Moses, has also related of the iMagian Zradosht and 
his combat Avith Semimmis. Secondly, the passagesdn 
Justin, Arnobius,^ and Tbeo already mentioned above, 
cannot one and all be traced back to the sing’le authority 
of Cephalion. Consequenthq Ave must either think that 
the name is spelt incorrectly in Diodorus, and Zoroas- 
teres must ha\"e been substituted for Oxyartes; or that 
Otesias has really named Oxyartes, the King of Bactria, 
AAdio Avas, according to him, a contemporary of Niniis and 
Semiramis, whilst the other sources from which Cepha¬ 
lion and others drcAV their informations called him 
Zoroaster. So the later authorities at least, if not Otesias 
himself, placed the ]\Iagian Zoroaster in the age of 

^ He expressly introduces Otesias as his authority for the Bactrian 
Zoroaster, quotes the book in which the passage was found, and 
speaks of the magical means wherewith the Assyrians and bactrians 
had fought, which he could neither have drawn from Di'-dorus nor 
from Cephalion, just as he has stated to us. 
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Niuus and Seinirainis. If the latter lived about 1273 
B.C., as is now believed (see Gutschmid, p. 100; 
Brandis, “ On the Historical Gain from the Decipher¬ 
ment of the Assyrian Inscriptions,” p. ] 5), we have as 
the period of Zoroaster the middle of the thirteenth century 
before Christ, whereas those chroniclers who co-ordinate 
Ninus and Abraham mention Zoroaster in the seventh 
3 ’ear of Abraham ; (compare Eusebius, Chron. 11, p. 35 
ed. Auch ; Praep. Evany. X, 9—a diffei'ence of 700 to 
800 years). 

A circumstajice which migdit in particular render 
doubtful the account of the Greeks, whioh makes the 
Magian Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, is the 
position of a Bactrian Kiny which is attributed to him ; 
for nowhere in the original te.\;ts Zarathushtra has 
royal dignity (or kingship), though he is said to be the 
lord of all ranks and orders. On the contrary, Vishtdspa 
is e.xpressl}' mentioned as the king in whose reign 
Zoroaster flourished, and who spread the holy Doc¬ 
trine. This difficulty could only be solved by calling 
Vishtdspa a follower of the Prophet Zarathushtra, and 
by taking the former for the latter, so that we must 
regard Zoroaster-^Tshtaspa himself as the Bactrian 
king abovenamed. 

If the statement of Syncellus be true, we should have 
a Median Zox’oaster, King of Babylonia, who is placed 
about 2,4.58 B.C., and a Bacti’ian King Zoroaster, who 
is placed about 3,000 B.C., or in 1,273 according to the 
era of Niuus. But therewith all the difficulties do not 
come to an end. The authors of the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tinian Recognitions ”—the Latin Translation of which is 
still preserved—and of the false“ CIcmeutinianlTomilies ” 
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(which are, likeAvlse, now extant in Greek, and which 
were written at least in the second century after Christ), 
who have, it is true, many intrinsic similarities, but 
who, too, differ from one another in manifold ways, as is 
proved by the passages cited below,^ identify Zoroaster 
with Mesraim^ son of Cha7n {vide ‘^Recognitions’^), or 
with Nimrod {ride “ Homilies of Clemens”). Later eccle- 


^ Itecogn. Clement, IV, 27 : “One of these (the sons of Noe) 
nameil Cliam, delivered to one of his sons called Misraim “Egypt,” 
whom the Egyjdiaii, Babylonian and Persian people took their 
origin, the ill-aecpiired art of magic. He was called Zoroaster by the 
he»itheii3 ofibose tin\os, and admired as the first master of the magical 
art, under whose name exist very many books upon this art. A very 
gro.at obserwr of the stars, he wislird to be regarded as a divine being 
and began to elicit sparks from the stars and to show them to the 
people (comp. Anongmns ror Mahtlas, p, 17, ed. Bonn), wherewith 
dull ami stupid peo})lc were amazed as with a wonder. Wishing to 
enhance his reputation he repeated this practice very often until he 
was burned by God bimstdl:' whom he troubled too much.” 28 “But 
the stupid men instead of rejecting as they ought to have done 
this belief about Zoroaster, extolled liim so much the more, not- 
withstanding they saw that be had been punished by death. For 
they built in his honour a monument and ventured to adore him 
ns if be were a friend of God, and b«d been raised up to heaven 
in a chariot of lightning. They also venerated him as a living star. 
Hence lie was called after liis decease Zoroaster, i,e., “the living star/’ by 
those who had learned tlie Greek tongue after one generation (f. P>0 

years). For this reason many of those who are killed by lightning, are 
honoured with a momimeut, as if they were friends of God, After 
he had hc'gun in the 14th generation, he died in the 15th, in which 
the (Babylonian) Tower was erected and the languages of men 
were divided (into many varieties).” (Here follows the passage 
about Nimrod). 29 “ And he was burned by the wrath of the 
God tn whom he had been too troublesome as is said above; yet 
his aslies were collected, as if they were the remnants of the 
lightning, by those who were first deceived and brought to the 
Persians, to be preserved by them in constant watches, as godlike fire 
fallen from heaven, and to "be adored as a heavenly God,” 

Clem, HomiL, IX., 3 :—“ One of these was Cham called Mizraim, 
from whom the Ei:yi>tian and Babylonian and Persian peoples take 
their origin.” (4) “ From this family came forth one who had inherited 
tlie m«gical art in succession. Fie was called Nebrod (Nimrod ?), 
and being a giant he chose to he an antagonist to God. Him the 
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siastical writers are still more at variance in this ques¬ 
tion, calling now Chcwi^Historia Scholastica in Genesim, 
39), now Ghus {^Gregorius Turonius Eistoria, I, 5), 
now Asstir (Epiphanius, Eanar., p. 7 ; Procopius, Gaz. 
in Gen., XI.) by the name of Zoroaster. The “ Recog¬ 
nitions” say:—“This Zoroaster began his life in the 
fourteenth genei’ation, and died in the fifteenth, at the 
time when the Tower (of Babel) was built, and thero 
Avas a confusion of languages.” But these fourteen 
generations are the ten from Adam to Noah inclusive, 
then Cham, Chus and Nimrod ; but Avhich generation is 
further added, is not clear. All these identifications of 
Zoroaster are connected with Genesis X, 6, and tend to 
the belief that every magical art was the original pro¬ 
perty of the family of Cham. As Zoroaster Avas regarded 
as the representative of Magism, he Avas consequently 

Greeks call Zoroaster. After the great Deluge he longed for empire, 
and being a great (here “sorcerer”) he forced by magical 

arts the horoscopic star (here the readings vary much) .... to 
give liini empire. But ^vhen he was as it were ruling, and had au¬ 
thority from the star \^hich he had forced, he poured out the 
fire of the empire in pride, that he might act according to his oath 
and revenge liimself upon him who had first compelled 1dm.(5) 
** By this lightning which had fallen from heaven on the earth Nimrod 
was destroyed, and from tins accident he was surnamed Zoroaster on 
account of the living stream of the star. Yet the ignorant people of 
those times, thinking that his soul was taken up by^ the thunderstroke 
ow’ing to his love of God, interred the remains of the body, but 
honoured the tomb by a temple built in Persia where the bringing 
down of fire had taken place. He was honoured like a god, and 
after this example others, too, who died there by the thunderstroke., 
were interred like the friends of God and honoured with temples, and 
statues w’eve erected in the individual forms of the dead persons . . 

. . (G) “ The Persians first took coals from the thunderbolt 

which had fallen from heaven, watched and nourished them at home 
and venerated the fire like a god, being the first to adore it ; and by 
means of tills fire they first had the honour of domination. After 
them the Babylonians stole coals of this fire, and preserved them in 
their houses and adored it, and they got the empire subsequently.” 
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set back, Avitliout liesitatioii, into this priinev.al time of 
Chiini, although it was Avell-known, as is proved, by the 
passages cited, that Zoroaster Avas of the Jledo-Persian 
tribe. The origin of the Medians from Japheth, Avhich 
is attested by tlie very passage in Genesis X, 2, is here 
oA-erlooked. In order to maintain their hypotliesis, 
these authors of the Recognitions” traced the Persians 
back to Cham and Mezraiui, AAdiereby they forgot at 
the same time that the Chamitical Magism, Avhich con¬ 
sisted of astrology and sorcery, very Avidely differed 
from the Zoroastriau Magism. It is possible that the 
reminiscences of a Median king Zoroaster in Babylon, 
or of the relations in which Ninus, who Avas thought 
identical Avith Ximrod, stood to Zoroaster, King of 
Baetria, had floated before the minds of tliese authors. 
It is certain that no historical trace could be found in 
all these combinations ; but they are only useful in 
showing the extent to Avhich the conviction prevailed 
in antiquity that Zoroaster lived in far older times than 
the reigning familj^ of the Acha3menidcC. 

There is a remarkable difference between the state¬ 
ments of the Recognitions” and those of the ^HJle- 
mentinian Homilies” as regards Zoroaster. The 
former represent him as draAving rays of light (or flash 
of lightning) from the stars, ^ and state that in conse¬ 
quence of his repeating this act too frequently, as he 
Avas urged to do so by the dcuva by Avhose strength he 
performed it, he AA\as killed through fire (/. lightning), 
'ihe Clementinian Homilies,” on the contrary, 
represent him as requesting the gift of domination from 
the star of that da:va who rules over this AAmrld with 

This reiiiiuds lu of the p'/irikaSt which, according to the Tit\ Vt» 
§ 8, fall down as shooting stars between heaven and earth. 



magical arts, after which the daeva pours down llie fire 
of dominion by ^yhich he (vtz,^ Nimrod Zoroaster) is 
immediately devoured. This death b}" lightning has led 
to the apotheosis or glorification of Zoroaster, over ^Yhose 
body a temple (?) was erected in Persia. 'Jlie Persians, 
it is said, had nourished the cinders of this lio'htniimi 
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and adored the fire as a deity. By this means tliey first 
obtained domination,^ and after tdiem the Babylonians 
who had also stolen cinders of fire and then become 
rulers. The latter circumstance is somewhat shortened 
by the “Recognitions.” But both documents have 
essentially in common a whimsical explanation of the 
name Zoroaster, though there is here also some small 
deviation. The “ Recognitions ” render Zoroaster by the 
Lat. vivum sidas (Gr. Zonmastron) “ living star.” The 
“ Clementiniaii Homilies” explain it by zosa roe tou 
asteros ‘‘a living stream of the star.” I need not 
remark how very absurd these derivations arc. But 
the fire, and indeed the fire coming from Heaven, is a 
symbol of dominion, which is a genuine feature of the 
statement. For the Jwarena of kings is a brilliancy 
of light which originates from God Ahura. 

o o 

Dio Chrj'sostom of Prusa in Bithyiiia, a friend of 
Plutarch, who Avas exiled under the Emperor Doinitian, 

^ The biter fabulists describe the death of Zoroaster in a similar 
manner. So Croutcon Pasch., Yol. I, p, 67, ed. Bonn :—From his 
family (of Ninus) issued the very illustrious (Chaldman) Zoroaster 
who on the point of death rerpiested to be devoured by heavenly 
fire, saying to the Persians : ‘ if the fire destroys me, take up and 
preserve some burning bones, and the domination shall not disapfrear 
from your country as long as you keep my bones.* And be prayed 
to Orion, and he wa’s destroyed by heavenly fire. And the Persfans 
did as he bad bidden them, and they still keep the ashes of him 
which remain until our days.’* Comp. Cedreiuis^ v. I, p. 29, ed. Bonn ; 
Anoiitjinits vorMalaha^s (I, p. IS, ed.I3onn) and Suidas, 6*. i\ Zoroostres, 
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but luad gr^at authority in Rome under Ncrva and 
Trajan, has preserved in his “Bor 3 ’sthenian Oration” 
(Tome IT, p. 60 seg., edition of Dindorf) an alleged 
myth of the Magi, which is worthy of closer investiga¬ 
tion. I quote here this passage dropping what is not 
essential, or what is purely rhetorical ornamentation. 
After speaking of the Divine Empire over the Universe, 
Dio Chrysostom goes on to state :—‘‘Another marvellous 
myth is sung in the mj'sterious consecrations of the 
Magi who praise this God as the first and perfect Con¬ 
ductor of the most perfect Wagon. For the car of 
Helios,” he says, “ is j'ounger thaii this and visible to 
the Avhole world, its course being apparent. The strong 
and perfect team of Zeus has never been praised so 
worthily by the Greeks, neither by Homer nor by 
Hesiod ; but Zoroaster and the sons of the Magi that 
were his disciples, celebrated it (worthily). Zoroaster 
is said by the Persians to have left society owing to his 
love of justice and wisdom, and to have lived a solitaiy 
life on a mountain. Then this mountain had begun to 
burn on account of the huge quantity of fire falling 
from Heaven, and had continued so to burn ; wherefore 
the King with the chiefs of the Persians had approached 
thither, intending to adore the Deity. Then it was that 
Zoroaster had come forth unhurt from the fii’e and 
approached them gracefully, bidding them not to be 
afraid (of the awful prospect) ; but to offer some offer¬ 
ings unto God, since He had visited their territory. 
Then Zoroaster had intercourse not with all of them, 
but with those only who wei’e most qualified for truth 
and most apt for an intercourse with God, and whom 
the Persians called Magi, i, e., such as understood ho^v to 
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serve the Divine Being,' but not sorcerers, as the Greeks 
called them from their ignorance of the name. Beside 
other functions fixed by the holy ordinances, the Magi 
are to nourish for Zeus a team of Nisa;ian horses (these 
are the finest and largest in Asia), and for Helios only 
one horse. But they developed the myth Avith great 
lx)ldness saying: —“ It is only a conducting and car-driv¬ 
ing of the Universe, which is executed Avith the greatest 
expertuess and strength, alw^ays and uiiceasingl)’ in the 
unceasing period of time. The courses of the Sun and 
i\Ioon are only partial movements, and so more apparent, 
AA'hilst the motion of the Universe is unknown to the com¬ 
mon people.” Dio hesitatingly dares to sing the pagan 
song of the horses of this team along with the ple.tsant 
Hellenic songs. It appears to him so extraA^agant. 
The first horse is of extraordinary beauty, greatness 
and SAViftness, Aviiiged and sacred to Zeus. He has the 
colour of purest light, Sun and Moon are his marks, 
the other stars including. The second horse, Avho is 
next to him and yoked Avith him, is called after Here. 
He is tame and soft and much inferior in strength and 
SAviftness to the first, black by nature, only that part is 
shining AA’hich is illumined by Helios. The third is 
sacred to Poseidon, and slower than the second. Poets 
call him Pegasus. But the fourth and most improbable 
of all is stiff and immoveable, unwinged and belonging 
to Hestia. NeA’ertheless, they (the Magi) do not 
dismiss the image, but they say that this horse, too, is 
yoked to the Avain. He remains in his |jlace champing 
a bit of diamond. He clings to his place Avith all his 
parts, and the tAA'o others near him boAV towards him ; 

' The sam; defia'.tion is giA-eii I y Dio eUiAvliere. 
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whilst tho first and most distant horse always moves 
round the rethaining as round the goal of au arena. 
Commonly they are peaceable ; but now and then a 
strong pull of the first causes a conflagration of the 
world, like that of the Hellenic Phaethon, or some vast 
sw'eat of the third causes a flood like that of Deucalion. 
All this, however, is no fortuitous accident, as people 
fancy, but it is executed after the design of the Wise 
Driver of the Wagon. Beside this movement of the 
Universe there is also a movement and transformation of 
these four that changed their form, until they all adopted 
one natui’e, vanquished by the stronger. This motion 
also is compared by them in a still bolder image with 
wagon-driving, as if a wonder-working man forms horses 
of wax, taking aAvay and turning otf from each one and 
adding to the other, until he combines all four into one, 
and works up one form of the whole mass. But it is 
not as though the demiurgi were rvorking from outside 
on lifeless images, and changing the matei’ials ; but 
they, as it were, themselves endured the same as in a 
struggle for victory in a great and true combat. This 
victory is naturally gained by the first, strongest, and 
swiftest horse which was at the beginning designated 
as the chosen one of Zeus. For this horse being the 
strongest of all, and naturally all fiery, devours the 
others in a very short time, as if they were indeed made 
of wax ; but they seem infinite according to our calcu¬ 
lation. The first horse takes into himself the whole 
essence of others. He appears much larger and brighter 
than before, having turned out the vanquisher in the 
greatest combat, not through any one of mortals or im¬ 
mortals, but through himself. Again he stands proud 
and haughty, glad at his victory -ami ncetling larger 



space oil account of his strength and valour. Having 
arrived at this point of the narration the author is afraid 
of naming the real nature of the animal, which is simplv 
the spirit of the Wain-driver and Lord, or I'ather His 
undei’standing and guiding essence.” 

So far, it seems, runs the description of the Magi in 
Dio Chiysostom. It is difiRcult to decide how much of 
this mythical discourse is drawn from a true Magian 
document, and how much has been added by the Greek 
panegyrist, as such additions are to be presumed on 
account of the occurence of the names of Zeus, Here, 
Poseidon, Hestia and Pegasus, and from the references to 
Phaethou and Deucalion. Or it may be that the whole 
matter has been invented by Dio, and ascribed to the 
Magi. The latter, however, does not seem probable. 
On the contrary, it is possible that Dio, who speaks of 
the mysterious initiations of the Magi, his drawn this 
matter from the “ Mithraic mysteries ” which prevailed 
at Rome in those times. The idea of a wagon with four 
horses being driven by God is not opposed to the 
Magian mode of belief. We find in the original A vesta 
texts that Andhita drives in a chariot with four white 
horses {Ahdn P/,, §§ 11, 13), which are afterwards desig¬ 
nated as Wind, Rain, Cloud, and Lightning (ibid § 120). 
Mitlira, too, has a team of four white horses, whose fore¬ 
hoofs are shod with gold, the hinder ones with silver. 
(Mihr Yt., § 125). The same thing is mentioned of 
Sraosha (Yasna LVII, § 27), though he is drawn by 
falcons of all surpassing swiftness. It is not, therefore, 
impossible that such a team of four horses was ascribed 
to Ahura Mazda, too, in some Avesta text which is 
now lost. 
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The horses of the team ai*e easily to be interpreted as 
light, air, water, and earth. The combination of light 
and air reminds us of the combination (so frequently 
found in the Avesta texts) of Mithra^ the representative 
of light, and Rdnia Qdstt'a (vayusli uparo kairyo), the 
genius of air, who likewise appears personified in the 
Rdm Yt., § 54, seq. As they were so well represented 
under the image of mighty waiTiors, they might as well 
also be represented under the image of horses; for we 
see Tishtrya and Verethraghna take the shape of horses 
in the Yashts dedicated to them {Tir Yt., § 18 
Bahnhn Yt., § 9). 

Moreover, we have the description of the wain of 
Zeus, who is evidently identical with Ahura Mazda, in 
Xenophon’s Cyropevdia, A"III, 3, 12, where a white 
wagon—the colour refers to the horses of the wagon— 
'with golden yoke and sacred to Zeus, is conducted in a 
])rocession. 

What is said by Dio Chrysostom of the bright horse 
reputed to be the soul of the charlot-didving God, this, 
too, is Magian in my opinion. It is the Fravashi of 
Ahura Mazda, that is spoken of in the Fravardin 
§§ SO, 81, as Ave have seen above# 

Most important is Avliat Dio says about Zarathushtra. 
He had lived from love of justice and wisdom in 
solitude on a mountain burning with fire which fell from 
Heaven. Out of this burning mountain the proj)het 
had made his appearance to the King^ and commenced 
his Kevelations. Whence has Dio drawn this ? The 

^ By tlie bye, I remark tiiat Dio, or his authority, docs not mean 
to identify this king ivith the father of Darius. 
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life of Zoroaster iu the solitude and on a mountain is 
I think, founded, as lias been already presumed by me 
in my discourse on Mithra, p. 63, on a statement of 1 'end. 
Farg. XIX, 4, compared with the Bundahish, p. 53, 1. 5, 
p. 58,1. 5, and p. 79, 1. 10. Porphyrins in De antro 
nymph, c. 6., describes afterEubulus the Mithraic cavern 
which Zoroaster had consecrated on the mountain in 
the neighbourhood of Persia. 

The burning mountain from which Zoroaster came 
forth, reminds us of the burning thorn-bush of Moses ; 
I cannot recall any similar thing iu the Avesta texts, 
though a passage in the Bundahish might be poijited 
at with regard to this allusion, 

o 
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THE ALLEGED PAHLAVI LETTER OF 
TANSAR TO THE KING OF TABARISTlX.i 


la his disquisition upon a Pahlavi letter of Tansar said 
to have been addressed by him to the king of Tabaristan 
during the reign of Artakhshatar-i-Papakan, M, Darmes- 
teter gives very great prominence to a supposed Persian 
rendering of that Pahlavi letter, and attempts to point 
out fi'om certain incongruous statements which are made 
in it, and intei’preted by him according to his preconceived 
opinion, that the antiquity of the extant Avesta literature 
is not as remote as is established by most of his contem¬ 
poraries in science, vh., Geiger, Geldner, Mills, etc. 
Darmesteter’s observations on the Persian of the alleged 
letter of Tansar, run briefly as follows :— 

Tansar or Tosar, the Alrpatdn Airpat, f.e., 

the head of the priests, has taken a very important part 
in the religious renaissance which characterized the epoch 
of Artakhshatar or Artakhslur, the founder of the 
Sasanian Empire, It is stated in the Dinkard, that this 
Tansar was not only authorized “ to collect the sacred 
texts upon which Zoroastrism is based,” but also de 
restituer VAvesta perdu ou miUile “ to restore the lost 
or mutilated Avesta.” This Tansar receives in the 
Dinkard the epithet of a poryotkesha. The statement 
of the Dinkard that Tansar was “also ordered to restore 
the lost or mutilated Avesta”^ is not an isolated one, 

^ Vide Journal Asiatiqne, Neiivieme Serie, Tome III, Lettre de 
Tansar au Boi de Tabaristan^ par M. J. Daimesteter, pp. 185-250, 502 
555, Paris, 1894. Here I have rendered to a certain extent Daimes- 
teter’s own views upon the authenticity of the Pahlavi letter. 

* The rendering seems to be inaccurate. 

19 
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I)ut it is confirmed and made clear by an independent 
Arabic authority. In his “ Prairies d'or,” Masoudi 
alludes to the report that Ardashir was assisted at 
the commencement of his reign by a pious personage of 
royal blood, named Bishar who belonged to the 
Platonic sect, in the Kitclb et-tanbih, Masoudi refers 
again to this Bishar as the mobed or apostle of 
Ardashir. According to the Arab writer, Bishar or 
Tansar was one of the Muliik iit-tavdif, and reigned in the 
province of Persis or Pars. When he became an ad¬ 
herent of Platonism, he abdicated the princedom of Pars, 
and embraced a religious life. Afterwards he preached 
upon the advent of Ardashir, sent missionaries to do the 
same in ditferent provinces, and facilitated thus the 
triumph of the prince over the Muluk ut-tavdif. Masoudi 
adds that Tansar composed fine treatises on the adminis¬ 
tration and religion of the Sasanian kingdom, wherein 
the latter justified the political and religous innovations 
which Ardashir had introduced, and which the preceding 
monarchs had not been able to undertake. In support 
of this assertion the two letters of Tansar, one addressed 
to tlie king of Tabaristan and another to the king of 
India, are chiefly cited by Masoudi who has preserved 
a fragment of Tansar’s letter to the king of Tabaristan. 

The (alleged) letter is not preserved in its primitive 
form, which was the Pahlavi; only the Persian 
translation is surviving, which is not made from the* 
original Pahlavi text, but from an Arabic version which 

o 

is now lost, and to which the quotations from Masoudi 
refer. This Arabic translation is supposed to be the 
Avork of Ibn al-Moqalfa,aZoroastrian convert to Moham¬ 
medanism, under the first Abbassides. He died about 
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the year 760 A. D. Ibn al-Moqaffa was ent:,rnstetl witli 
the task of rendering into Arabic, the language of the 
Mohammedan conquerors, the principal national works of 
Sasaiiian Persia. The Persian translation, which was pro¬ 
duced five centuries later, is the work of Mohammed bin 
nl-Ilassan bin Asfandyar, who wrote about A.D. 1210. 

This Mohammed bin uI-Hasan was a native of 
Tabaristari, who has written a history of his native 
country. One day having been at Khvarizam. then the 
grand centre of erudition and literature, he discovered on 
the shelf of a library a letter translated by Ibn al-Moqaffa 
from Pahlaviinto Arabic, and originally written b 3 -Tansar, 
“ the Persian sage and high priest of Ardaslnr Baba- 
gan,” in response to a letter from JasnasfShah, the then 
ruler of Tabaristan. Finding it full of edifying thoughts, 
he translated the Arabic letter into Persian, and inser¬ 
ted it in the introduction to his liistory of Tabaristan. 

If this letter is authentic, that is to say, if it really 
represents, throughout both the Arabic and Persian 
translations, a text which emanated from the chaplain 
of Ardashir, it constitutes (says Darmesteter) tlie most 
ancient monument of Persia after the inscriptions of 
Da rius and the Avesta. It can be even more ancient 
than the Avesta in its last and complete form, if we ad¬ 
mit that a part of the Avesta was written out under the 
first successors of Ardashir. The principal question 
is: Is \i authentic? 

(To this question the French savant’s reply is) : It 
is not so in its 'present form^ not only as to the 
language, but also as to the main points of thought} It 

^ See p. 181) : Elle iie Test pas dans sa forme presente, non 

point seulement quant a la langue, ce qui va de soi, mais aussi quant 
au fond. 
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does not appear that tiie Persian translatorhas added any¬ 
thing of his own to the principal facts that he found in 
his Arabic original, save perhaps the anecdote on the 
fatalist king Jihang, which is cited by him at the end of 
his translation for the purpose of throwing some liglit 
upon the relations between free will and destiny. It is, 
however, clear that the Arabic translator has inserted a 
number of new things in the original now lost, whatever 
the materials were which he had before him. Ibn al- 
Moqa§a had with the object, no doubt, of rendering the 
old Zoroastrian text more appreciable to his Musulnian 
leaders, interpolated in the letter some quotations from 
the Koran and some from the Bible, which stand out from 
the context, and ichkh icere besides, not meant to 
form part of the Pahlavi oriijinal} It is also to be re¬ 
membered that Ibn al-^Moqaffa’s mind was also occupied 
with the translation of the Pahlavi book entitled “ Kalila 
and Dimna,” and he has thereto added, in order to 
please its reader, a long fable which is found in the Pan- 
chatantra, and which undoubtedly appertained to Ids 
Pahlavi translation of the Kalila, Let us add to this list 
of interpolations the description of theanarch}^ the history 
of the generation in the small chest, the explicative com¬ 
mentary of the judicial term abddl, the history of the 
fatalist king Jihang, and the Arabic quotations repro¬ 
duced and translated by Mohammed bin ul-Hasan. 

These interpolations having been deducted, there 
remains (according to Darmesteter) a text which, in 
reference to its fundamental ideas, is anterior to Ihn- 

^ ibn al-Moqaffa, sans doufce pour rendre le vieux texte guebre 
plus respeetable a ses lecteurs musulmans, y a glissc des citations 
du Coran et de la Bible qui se detachent d’ellesmemes dii contexte et 
qui, d’ailleurs, n’ont jamais ou la pretention d’appavtenir a Torigiiial. 
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al-Moqaffjij aiicl cannot be his original work. Its gene¬ 
ral authenticity is as clear as daylight, because it is 
teeming with details of which the authenticity is 
guaranteed to us on the one hand by their conformity 
with what we know directly by means of the extant 
Fahlavi texts, and on tlie other hand by the new things 
which instruct and throw their light on the obscurities 
of those very Pahlavi texts. 

We do not see why Ibn al-Moqaffa, while writing 
for the Musulmans, should have forged such a text as 
had only a historical and archmological interest. Ibn 
al-Moqaffa is before all an antiquarian, who wisiies to 
know what he can of the past and to familiarize the 
Musulmans with that past, in order to make his writings 
interesting to them if possible. Here he continues on 
wdiathe has done in his translation of the Khuddi-ndmah^ 
the Kalila and Dimna^ and oiher national old works of 
the anti-Islamic period. 

Besides, we cannot ascertain that he had before his 
eyes the Fahlavi original of Tansar himself F He gives 
himself a statement of his authority in a line of 
which the sense is unfortunately somewhat ambiguous. 
According to Masoudi, the kolophon states 

That is to say: ^‘According to Bahram, son of 
Ivlifirzad, and the latter according to his father Mann- 
chihar, Mobed of Khorasan, and according to the 
sages of Persia.’’ In this indication of the source one 
thing only is absolutely clear, viz.^ that the Arab 
translator lias worked upon a text which he discover- 


^ Mats on lie peufc assurer pourtant en toufe certitude qu’il eut 
sous les yeux Toriginal peblvi de Tansar nieme. 
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ed in a book belonging to a Zoroastrian nained BahrS-m, 
son of Kliurzad No^v the question arises : Whence Bah- 
ram himself got this text? According to the analogy of the 
koloplions wliich are found in same old Pahlavi MSS., and 
which give the genealogy of tlie copies, it seems probai)le 
that Ibn al-Moqaffa gives ns here the kolophon abridged 
from the text of Bahram, that is to,say, from the succes¬ 
sive copies of the text. In other w^ords Bahram copies a MS. 
emanating from his father Kliurzad, and transcribed from 
a MS. written by Khurzad’s father Maniichihr, a IMobed of 
Khorasaii; the last copy having been derived froni a MS. 
emanating from the copyists of Farsistan. If this inter¬ 
pretation is the right one, the Arabic version of Ibn al- 
Moqaflfa goes back to a Pahlavi MS. of the lettei'of Tansar. 

But the short Arabic kolophon, which is translated 
into Persian as above, is susceptible of another meaning. 
It can denote not only the successive originals of an 
anterior text, which from copy to copy came into the 
hands of Bahram andofibn al-Moqaffa; but an ensemble 
of be sources on the basis of which Bahrain composed 
the Pahlavi that is rendered into Arabic by Ibn al-Moqaffa. 
In this case (as Darraesteter avers) our text is not the ivork 
of Tansar^ but the ivork of Bahrdm^ son of Khurzdd} But 
even then (says he) the letter of Tansar is not less 
authentic although in a different sense; because the 
details, \Thich it contains, bear so far the stamp of truth 
that it must be inferred that Bahram worked on some 
excellent historical sources. 

The epoch of Bahram is not known to us; but, accord¬ 
ing to Darrnesteter, that matter is of relatively secondary 
importance for the question of the authenticity of the text. 

^ Dans cecas, notre texte ii’est plus Toeuvre cle Tansar, mais Toeuvre 
de Bahram, fils de Kliurzad. 
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In fact, Ibn al-Moqaffa died at tlie commencement 
of the second century of the Hegir era, scarcely a 
century after the close of the national dynasty. Now, 
two centuries later, in the epoch of Masoudi, Pahlavi 
was flourishing as a written language, and whether 
Bah rani belonged to the Sasanian period or to the Arab 
period, he at least lived in a period when the old Pahlavi 
literature was yet intact. 

We now come to the analysis of the alleged Persian 
version of Tansar’s letter (which is given by Darmesteter 
as follows) :— 

After a historic preamble on the history of the conquest 
of Alexander, which describes the traditional legend 
about the origin of the provincial princes (^Midvk ut-tavdif)^ 
Ibn al-Moqaffa relates that at the time when Ardashir 
overpowered Ardavan and re-established the unity of the 
Iranian Empire, Tabaristan was ruled by a prince, whose 
name was Jasnasf-Shah, whom Ardashir did not like to 
reduce by violence, bearing in mind that the ancestors of 
Jasnasf-Shah had conquered their province of Tabaristan 
under the lieutenants of Alexander, and remained faithful 
to the dynasty of Persia. However, Jasnasf-Shah seeing 
his independence afterwards menaced, wrote to Tansar, 
the high-priest of Ardashir—who had formerly served as 
an intimate adviser to his father—a letter containing a 
“ veritable act of accusation against Ardashir, against 
his cruelty, his practice of inquisition and espionage, 
his tyrannical laws, and his religious innovations.” The 
Persian text of the letter is the reply of Tansar, which 
was judged to be decisive, for Jasnasf-Shah sent in his 
submission, and thereby retained his province under 
the suzerainty of the Sasanidse. 
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( Darmesteter divides tlie Persian letter into the fol¬ 
lowing fourteen sections :—) 

I. Taiisar commences his letter by explaining why he 
quitted the world, and embraced an ascetic life. It was 
to induce the kings and nations of his time, who seeing 
him detached from selfish interests might believe in his 
advice. He renounced everything in order to have 
greater authority for the purpose of reforming the world 
according to the true religion. 

II. The duty of Jasnasf-Shah is to surrender himself 
without any delay to the court of Ardashir, and to lay 
his crown at his feet. Thus only lately the king of 
Kirman and Qabus has done, who in return of his obeis- 
sance, has kept his royal title. The King of Kings 
allows the title and right of kingship to all those of the 
provincial kings who would recognize him as their head. 

III. Jasnasf-Shah remonstrates with Ardashir for 
wrongly representing himself as the restorer of the ancient 
law. Indeed, the sacred texts have been destroyed by 
Alexander, and there only remain of them a few traditions 
and legends, which are so much corrupted by the vice of 
men, by the taste of novelties and unauthenticated 
stories, that there survives nothing authentical in them. 
In oi’der to revive religion, therefore, an upright and 
honest man was required. Is there a man who is so 
capable for the purpose as the Shahdn-Shdh? 

IV. Jasnasf-ShMi reproaches Ardashir with the rigid 
division of men into four classes, and the laws regarding 
handicrafts. Tansar enlarges upon the necessity of a 
hierarchy of classes and upon the evils arising from 
mixing up the ranks of society. The king besides 
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authorizes promotion in rank from an inferior class 
to a superior class, but that is done after the examina¬ 
tion and guarantee of individual merit. 

V. Jasnasf-SIiali accuses Ardashir of cruelty. Upon 
which Tansar remarks: a king may be cruel althoiigli 
he executes only a few person^, and lie may not be cruel 
even if he spilled floods of blooJ. The number of execu¬ 
tions only proves the public corruption and the extent of 
evil to be suppressed. Ardashir, on the contrary, is more 
merciful than tlie ancient kings in cases of crimes against 
God, against the king, or against pirticular individuals. 
Formerly immediate death was the |mnishment inflicted 
for crimes against religion ; but since Ardasliir’s time 
the heretics are imprisoned for one year, during which 
time some of the scholars daily preach to them and 
catechize them. It is only in those cases where they 
remain obstinately blind that capital punishment is 
inflicted upon them. Before Ardasiiir’s reign, the rebels 
or fugitives were never treated witli forbearance. At pre¬ 
sent the king is satisfied with decimating them in order 
to hold others in suspense between terror and hope. In 
ancient times the delinquency against individuals was 
punished .with mutilations which ditninished public 
strength, without bringing any advantage to the itidivi¬ 
cinal accuser, to the people who wished to be compensated 
for it. In Ardashir’s time punishment or fine takes 
the place of mutilation. 

VI. A justification of the sumptuary laws as distin¬ 
guished from the classes. 

VII. A justification of the laws of inheritance esta¬ 
blished by the king. 

20 
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VITI. Ardftsbir la accused of sacrilege for having 
exlinguished'the sacred fires of the Mcduk ut-tavdif. 
Not he but the fires were sacrilegious. 

IX. Ardashir is found fault vvith for the practice of 
espionage. But it is necessary that the king should 
know all about the conduct of his subjects, for which he 
ought only to choose honest informants. The honest 
people have simply to congratulate themselves upon this 
practice of espionage, which will cause their merit to he 
made known to the kiug^, and render him favourable 
to them. 

X. Why lias the king not appointed his heir? In 
reply to which Tansar states the laws concerning the 
election of the king and the rules of sacerdotal consulta¬ 
tion in the matter. 

XI. Virtue and grandeur of ancient Persia. The 
history of the fall of the dynasty. Tlie legend of Dara 
and Rastin (related by the king of monkeys). 

XII. The place of Persia in the world. The supe¬ 
riority of the Persian race which united the merits of all 
other races. 

XIII. The preparations made by Ardashir against 
the Romans, the successors of Alexander, whom he 
attacked in order to conquer the provinces which the 
latter had formerly taken from his ancestors. 

XIV. The relationship of Jasnasf-Shah to Ardashir 
does not make him his equal. 

XV. The genius of Ardashir, the prodigious gran¬ 
deur of his work, would last for ever. Do we not know 
from religious sources that the abandonment of his laws 
one day will cause universal ruin? 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1 

The discovery of a Persian version of the so-called 
Pahlavi letter of Tansar, addressed to Jasnasf-Shah, 
by the late M. Darmesteter, is a subject of high in¬ 
terest to the student of Iranian antiquities. However, 
the light that has been thrown upon the question of its 
authenticity as well as the non-existence of the Pahlavi 
original, does not persuade us to regard the surviving 
Persian text of the letter as an indigenous authority for 
fixing the date of the Avesta. Darmesteter’s arguments, 
which are mostly derived from the extant Persian letter, 
may be summarized and replied to as follows :— 

1. Tansar, the writer of the alleged Pahlavi letter, 
had taken a very important part in the Sasanian renais¬ 
sance of the Zoroastrian religion, and he had been 
authorized not only ‘‘to collect the sacred texts,’’ but 
‘‘ to restore the lost or mutilated Avesta,” as is evidenced 
by the Pahlavi Dinkard and Masoudi. [According to the 
passage of the Dinkard referred to by Darmesteter, and 
quoted and translated below, it cannot be proved that the 
high-priest was ordered ‘‘to restore the lost Avesta.” 
No Pahlavi expression in the text points to such an idea 
or import. The original Pahlavi only indicates that he 
was entrusted with the task of collecting all the scattered 
fragments of the copy (/mm nipik min pargandagih dl 
aevak jivdk ydityiint) which had fallen into the hands 
of the Greeks, and to compile (hiindaldmdan) the whole 
of the sacred work with the help of the Pahlavi version 
or tradition preserved by the people. At the same time, 
we cannot infer from the statement of Masoudi that 
Tansar, having belonged to the Platonic sect, must have 
introduced Platonic ideas into the Avesta. Do we not 
learn as to Greek philosophy that much of it was sug¬ 
gested by ideas borrowed from the East ? Plato is said 
to have been born B. C. 429 at Athens and to have 
travelled for twelve 3 ^ears to Gyrene, Egypt, Sicily, and 
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Italy. lie died in B. C. 347. So in Egypt he had good 
opportunity ‘ for learning much about Egyptian and 
Eastern philosophy ; and we know from historicnl testi¬ 
mony that the chief advances in Greek philosophy took 
place after the Greeks came in contact with Eastern 
nations, including the ancient Persians. Socrates 
lived in B. C. 468-399. Hence, undoubtedly, the 
resemblances in the Avestic and the Greek philosophy 
were to some extent the outcome of the close study of 
the ancient Iranian literature by the Greeks. The 
Ameshaspend-doctrine is certainly old and purely 
Zoroastrian, and not influenced by Philo the Jew."^' 
vStrabo may be quoted to show that the glorification 
of the Ameshaspends must have been recognized 
long before the beginning of the Christian era. The 
divinities whose elaborate \\orship is described by 
Plutarch? can be none other than VoJmmand and 
Ameretdt^ since the elaborate ceremony of their wor¬ 
ship in Cappadocia does not imply a historical develop¬ 
ment of any considerable time.3 

2. Neither the Paldavi original text of Tansar’s 
letter nor its direct Arabic translation is surviving ; 
but only the Persian version of the Arabic of Ibn al- 
Moqafla. Besides this, the Persian rendering is not 
authentic in its present form, not only in respect of the 
language, but also of the main points of thought; and 

'^CoDip. Max Muller, ‘'The Contemporary Eeview/’ Vol, IjX. 1V, p. 
870 seq :—“ We are toid that Tansar was a I'latonist, and it is in order 
t.o account for the Neo-Platonist ideas which M. Darmesfceter discovers 
in the Gathas that he places the Gathas in the first century of our 
era, about the time of Philo Judjeus. If so, why not place them in 
the third century or in the time of Clement of Alexandria andOrigen? 
('ould Farsi priests in the first century have composed in the ancient 
metre of the Gathas which existed nowhere but in tlie GMlias ? . . , 
If the ancient monotheistic religion had become dualistic as early as 
Aristotle, who knew the names of Oromasdes and Areimanios, what 
could have led Tansar to re-introduce Aliura-Mazda as the name of 
the one supreme deity ? How eould he have discovered the v^ery 
name of Ahuva-lMazda, in two words, which even in the inscriptions 
of Darius, had dwindled down to one word, r/>., Auramazda?” 
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it contains many interpolations. However, after 
deducting tliese interpolations, there remai?is, according 
to Darmesteter, a text which is teeming with details of 
which the authenticity is guaranteed to us. [The latter 
statement is a mere sweeping assertion, made without 
proving by quotations and references, that there are 
some new things in Tansar’s letter which throw 
light on certain obscure passages of the extant Pahlavi 
literature. In the absence of the Pahlavi orio'inalit is, 
of course, very difficult to distinguish Tansar’s text 
from the later additions and interpolations. We do 
not, consequently, understand where to draw" the line or 
what the extent is to which the letter is forged or 
true. Agaiu, Ibn al-Moqaffa finds, as he alleges, the 
Pahlavi letter in some book or MS. belonofino- to a 
Zoroastrian, named Bahram, sou of Khnrzad. In that 
case, as Darmesteter himself avers, the text in Bahrain’s 
MS. may not be the work of Tansar, but perhaps of 
Bahram himself. There are, therefore, no authentic 
grounds to indicate that the Pahlavi letter which is 
attributed to Tansar in Bahram’s book, is genealogically 
descended from the original in Tansar’s own hand-writ¬ 
ing. In short, the Persian letter put forth in the name 
of Tansar by the French savant, seems to be entirely 
nnauthentic. If we were to believe Ibn al-Moqaffa, 
and to grant that a Pahlavi letter had been discovered 
by him in the MS. belonging to Bahram, son of 
KhurzM, which Ibn al-Moqaffa translated into 
Arabic, still there exist no historical data for calling 
the alleged letter the genuine work of Tansar, the 
high-priest of the Sasaniau monarch Artakhshatar.] 

[To this I may be allowed to add that “the age of 
GMhic composition had so long passed away in the 
time of the earliest Sasanian monarchs, that the 
sages whom they appointed to collect and rearrange 
the sacred literature, were unable to fully understand 
many of the stanzas they had to ti’anslate into 
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Palilavi, much less could they have added to their 
number.” (P/Je S. li. E., Vol. XXXVII, int., p., 42).] 

3. There is one important point which draws our 
attention. Ic is Darmesteter’s argument that as 
“//aamrt overthrew the usurping Keresdni who arose, 
longing for sovereignty, and said : ‘ Henceforth no 

priest will go at his wish through the country to teach 
the law,’ and as the epithet Keresdni is transcribed in 
l^ahlavi Kilisycik, the Keresani usurper was neither a 
dev nor a Turanian, lie was a Greek, he could be no 
other than Alexander.” [The name Keresdni occurs 
only once in the Avesta, YasnallL., 24, where it is repre¬ 
sented that the usurper was dethroned by Haoma. 
Now there is nothing in the history of Alexander 
to prove that the latter had ever been dethroned 
by an Iranian prophet or monarch. It is true that 
owing to the scantiness of the Pahlavi alphabet the 
transcription of the proper name Keresdni quite 
resembles the spelling of the Pahlavi word kilisydk, 
but hence it does not follow that the signification of 
the kilisydk commonly used in Pahlavi literature ought 
to be attached to the Avesta proper name. The 
mythical idea connected witli the Vedic Krishdnu, 
archer and demi-god who guarded the heavenly Soma 
(Av. Haoma; Mills, p. 237), suggests to us some old 
Arian origin of this picture of Keresdni in the Avesta 
and the Vedas. Compare theRigveda, Hymn CLV., § 2:— 

“Your iSowa-clrinker keeps afar your furious rush, Iiidra and 
Vishnu, when ye come with all your might. 

That which hath been directed well at mortal man, bow-armed 
Krishdnu's arrow, ye turn far aside.”] 


The Pahlavi statement regarding the state of the 
Avesta literature in the time of Artakhshatar ? Pdpakdn, 
which is contained in the last chapter of the third book 
of the Dinkard, runs as follows :— 
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[ Fide chapter 420, page 450 of Dastur Peshotanji’s 
forthcoming Edition of the Dinkard, Vol. IX.] 

V f ■> (js I 

j ^ iiej J ^ 

j 5ie) -<C5o* 

-“iV j^r^i S’ 

J SiiyiS \t) 

iW f -yai 

)|j )5i)T ’ 

S’ '^-o>»^*» hsc^’W’^e) 

[Transliteration] Va hen vazand i min mar i diish-gad 
man Aleksandar 6l Airdn shatro din hhdddeih mat; va 
zak t 61 Dez i Nipisht 61 siizishno, va zalc i pavan Ganj t 
Shap'igdn 61 yedman i Arumdkdn mat ; avash olich 
Yiidandik Imzvdn vidhdrd pavan dkdsili t min phhintk 
giifto did. Olmani i Artakhshatar i malkddn malkd 
% Pdpakdn mat 61 lakhvdr drdstdrlh i Atrdn khtiddellij 
ham nipik min pargandagih 61 aivak jivdk ydltyunt; va 
p6ry6tkesh ahar6b T6sar i atrpatdn airpat yehevunt 
madam mat, va levatman paetdkih min Avistdk lakh¬ 
vdr anddkhtan va min zak paetdkih hiindakinidan fra- 
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mihL va liamijilnak kard\ angiUhidak minhrdh mia hihi 
Toshan^ liavan Qanj q Shapigdu ddskian^ va pacUin pa6*f- 
jagiJid frdkhnhudan framitd dkds^h, 

[Translation] And in the subversion which happen¬ 
ed to the religious sovereignty of the country of Iran 
(Pahl. Airdii) that (literature) which was (deposited) 
in the Diz t Nipisht ‘ Fortress of Documents or Manu¬ 
scripts, ’ came to be burnt, and that which was in the 
‘ Treasury of Shapigan’ fell into the hands of the Aru- 
Vidas or Greeks, and it was rendei'ed in the Greek 
language, too, as the knowledge that ^vas derived from 
the tradition and observation of the ancients; and (there¬ 
after) when he who was Artakshatar, King of Kings, son 
of Pa^Dak, came for the restoration of the (religious) 
monarchy of Iran, the same copy (which had fallen 
into the hands of the Greeks) was brought into one place 
from the different places where it the copy) was 
throAvn loosely about; and there happened to be (in his 
time) a poryotkesh^ the pious Tosar, the high-priest, 
who was ordered (by Artakhshatar) to rearrange it 
(viz.^ the copy) together with the (Pahlavi) exposition 
or interpretation of the Avesta, and to compile it 
(r/^.,the sacred wmrk) with the help of that exposition. 
This Avas accordingly done. And like unto the brilliance 
or flame of the Original Light the sacred intelligence 
Avas ordered (by the king) to be preserved in the 
‘Treasury of Shapigan,’ and to be propagated by means 
of true^ copies of it.'’^ 

^ lathe MSS. va zimdnah “ and a certain time 

was appointed (for the task)/’ This expression occurs in the Bunda^ 
hishy chap. I,—® pasijagihd, lit, ‘‘in a pure manner.” 

rufiy mean lit, “ to be developed,” to be extended.”—^Cfr. 

Dastnr Dr. Peshotanji’s Pahlavi Grammar, Introduction, p. 7 (Bombay 
Edition, 1871.) 



ZARATHUSHTRA L^EN GaTU^IS^ 


, ElKLKirLNO. 

Jede Religion, wo und wann sle aucli entstanden .^cin mag, hat 
ihre Gcschiclite und ihre Eiitwickclung. Ktiiie Religion trill 
jdotzlicli als etwas vollkominen Neues und Unerwartetes in die 
Erscheinung. Das Auge dcs Forscliers, welcher jedes Ereignis in der 
Geschichte der Menschheit iiach Ursachen uiid Wirkiuigen zu prufeii 
und zu verstehen sucht, wird erkennen, dass jeder ueu gestifteten 
Religionsform eine Zeitperiode vorlier geht, welclie wir als die Zeit 
der V^orbereitang bezeichnen kdnnen. Es zeigeii sich in dieser Zeit¬ 
periode gewisse Ersclieinungen auf deni Gebiete des geiatigen, sitt- 
lichen und wirtschaftliclicn Lebeiis des Volkes, ^Yelche auf eine bevor- 
stelieiide Umwalziing der Anschauungeii hindeuten. Diese Erschei- 
iiungen haafen sich und verstarkeii sich, das Bediirfnis iiach einer 
Reformation des gesamten Lebens wird immer starker and niachtiger, 
bis, man inochte sagen : mit einer gewissen Naturnotwendigkeit, die 
Persdnliclikeit hervortritt, wclche dem Verlangen und Hofteii dcs 
gesamten Volkes Ausdruck zu verleiben verrnag und so zum Stifter 
einer neaen Lehre wird. Dem Zeitgenossen freilich mag diese 
Lehre als etwas ganz Unerwartetes, Unerhortes erscheiiien, da er eben 
die Ereignisse, die er selber mit erlcbt, noch nicht nach Ursachc mid 
V’irkung erfassen kann; der Gcschiclitsforscber aber, der dies 
verrnag, wird den Ersclieinungen njiclispiireii, welche ein soldi bedeiit- 
saiiies Ereignis vorbereiten, nnd er wird sie iibt'rall uiid immer aiif- 
finden, mag er seine Aiifmcrksanikeit der Gescliichte des Cliristen- 
tuiiies Oder dcs Islam, des Buddhisnius oder des Zoroastriaiiisiiius 
zu wenden. 

AVie aber jede Religion ihre A’^orgeschichte hat, so sic auch ihre Erit- 
wickelung. Nicht nur die Naturreligionen der AA^ildcii Afiikus, 
Amcrikas mid Aiistralieiis sind in einer besiaadigen Uingestaltung 
iiiul Veranderung begriffen, es ist dies auch, wenngleieh in gcrin- 
gereni Masse, bei den sogenaunten Bnchrcligioncn der Fall, d. h. bei den 
Rcligionen, welche auf heiligeu Urkunden als Kt mpendiuin ilirer 
Lehrcn, als Norm und Richtschniir fiir das Lebeii ihrer Bekenner 

* A Dibcoiutse wrilieu hj Dr. Wilhelm the UiJiver:3ity of EiiaDgeu, 

21 
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bei'uhen, Selbst in cler jiidischen Religion,^ so wie wir sie ans 
dein alteii Tesfanienie keiinen, linden sich Spuren von Wachstum und 
Verfall. Audi sie isfc nicht von Anfang an als etwas Fcrtiges und 
VolIenJetes ins Leben gefcreten, sondern ist der Verderbnis ebensowohl 
wie anch der Entwickelungund Vervollkommnung zuganglich gewesen. 

Der Forscber nun, welcher den Inbalt und die Geschichte einer der 
Religiousformen zum Gegenstand seiner Darstellung gemacht hat, 
wild die Aiifgabe haben, die Idee der Entwickeliing nie aus dem 
Ange zu verlieren und dem Gauze dieser Entwidcelnng nachzuspuren, 
Er wird sich die MUhegeben miissen, wenn inoglich die iirsprtinglicbe 
Form der Religion festzustellen und das Alteste zti sclieiden von dem, 
was im Verlaufe der Zeit hiiizugekommen ist, was notwendig binzu- 
koinmen musste. Ich sage notwendig ; denn da die Religion eines 
Volkes zudessen wichtigsten Kulturgiitern gerecbnet werden, muss so 
wird sie im Verlauf der Jabrhunderte gleicb alien anderen Kultur¬ 
giitern gewisse Yeranderungen erfahren. Die allgemeinen Lebensver- 
baltiiisse des Volkes werden umgestaltet, die wirtschaftlichen 
Zustande verandern sich, selbst die Wohnsitze konneii gewecbselt 
werden ; damic erfahren aber aucb Ideen iind Anscbauungen, Denken 
uiid Wissen ihre Umwandelungen, und das, was der Mensch als das 
liochste und beiligste Gut bewahrt, seine Religion wird diesen 
Umwandelungen sicb anpassen, Der Inhalt, das Wesen und der 
Kern der Sacbe, bleibt der gleiche, woferne nicht ein A^olk uberhanpt 
mit Herkommen und Tradiiion bricbt und vollslandig neue AVege 
aufziisuclien sich bemiiht; aber der alte Inhalt wird in neue Formen 
ingefiigt, und es muss dies gescheben, wenn die Religion nicht ihre 
Bedeutung als treibende und immer wieder Geister und Herzen 
belebeiide Kraft im Kniturleben des Volkes verlieren soil, 

Sclbstverstandlich ist es nur dann nioglicb, den urspriinglicbeu 
Inbalt irgend einer Religionslebre anfznfinden und festzustellen, 
wenn litterarische Quellen vorhaiiden sind, W'elcbe entweder von 
dem Begriinder der Lehre selbst heiTtihren, oder doch wenigsteris 
in dessen Zeit zuriickreicben und dabei den Stempel der Walirbafiig- 
keit und Zuverlassigkeit trngen. 

Wenn wir nun auf den folgenden Seiten den Versuch machen 
wollen, die zoroastrische Lebre, welcbe nach einem Bestande von 
sicberlicli 2h Jabrtausenden und nach einer reichen Geschichte von 

1 Max MiUlcry Yorlesungen iiber Ursprung und Entwickelung der Religion, 
S. 149, 150, 
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Kampfen und Siegen, Verfulgiingcn und Erfulgen nocli heutzutage 
von rund 100000 Persoiieii bekannt wird, ^ aiif ilire, alteste und nr- 
spriiaglichste Gestalt zuriiokziifuhren, so enitstdit vor allern die Ifrage, 
ob dies icberhaupt noch inoglich iat. Besitzea wir D.okumente, deren 
Verfjissnng iltrem Slifter zugeschrieben werden darf^ oder welcbe doch 
wenigstens seinem ^eitalter und etwa dem Kreise seiner ersten, Anbati- 
ger und Freunde entstaimneii ? Wir ko^nen diese Frage-mit Ja beant- 
worten ; donn wir sind in der That noch im Besitz.e eiijer solchen 
Urknude, und diese Urkunde sind die Gath as, d, h, die heiligen 
Hymnen, leelche- den Cdtesten Teil des Awesta, des Reliyionsbnches der 
Zoroastrkr ausmachen, 

Es ist bier wohl uberflii'ssig, Form und Inhah der Gutha-s einsre- 
bender zn charaktorisieren. Sie bilden, wie- bekannt, einen Teil 
des Yasna, des zur Rezitatioii bei der Opferbandlung bestimmteii 
Ilandbucbes, Sie stcben nber mit demselben in keinem. iuneren Zu- 
sanimenbange, sondern sind ganz lose und obne Yerbindung mit 
dem iibrigen Texte an der Stclle in den Yasna eingefiigt, wo ihr 
Vortl’ag wahrend des Gottesdieiisfces dem Ritual entspreebcnd 
stattzufinden bat. Somit bilden die Giitbas ein selbstandiges Gauzes 
fiir sicb,. wie auch das sakrale Gesetzbucb, der Vendidad, dcssen 
Abschnitte in durebaus analoger AYcise in den Handscliriften des 
sng. ' VendidAd-sade zwiscbcn die einzclnen Stiieke des Yasna 
eingescbobeii werden. Yom ganzen iibrigen Awestil aber, dein 
Yasna sow'obl wie dem Yisperad, Vendidad und den Yasbts, unter- 
sebeiden sich die Gatbasschon aasscrlicb diirch die metrisehe Form, in 
welcber sie verfasst sind, und welche vielfach an die Metrik de? 
Uymnen des Rigveda uns erinnert, sowic-durcb ihre Spraclie, die von 
dem gewolinlicben Awesta-Dialekte iiicbt unerheblich abweicbt. 

Bcr Umfang der Gatha’s ist Icider nur ein geringer. Aus meinen 
Berechnungen ergeben sich folgeiule Zahlcn, deren MiUeiking nicht 
obne Interesse sein diirfte : 


1. 

Gatba. Ahunavaiti 300 Zeilen, rund 

2100 Worte 

(Ys. 28-34) 

2. 

Gatlia Usbtavaiti 330 ,, „ 

1850 „ 

(43-46) 

3. 

Gatba Spenta-maiiiju 164 „ ,, 

900 „ 

(47-50) 

4. 

Gatlia VnhiVkhsbathra 66 ,, ,, 

450 „ 

(51) 

5. 

Gatlia Yahishto-ishtish 36 ,, „ 

260 „ 

(53) 


Samtiicbe Gathus 896 Zeilen, rund ^660 AYorte. 



1 Dosahhal t'ra>uji, Uistory of the Parai^ Vol. I., S. 91, 92. 




Dies ist an f;ieli nun selion wenijr genng. Die Sadie gestaltct sich 
alicr noch ungiipsliger (lurch die erliebliclien Schwierigkeitcn, welclie 
die Interprelation der Gatha’s an vielen Stellen biettn. Manche Yers- 
ztilen, manche Stroplien sind so dunkel, dass es schwer ist eine 
definitive Ubersetzung aurznstellen, oft genng wird man zngcben 
niiissen, dass sowohl die eine als die andere Ubersetzung moglich ist, 
keine als unbedingt richlig, keiiie als nnbedingt falscli gelten kann, 
Solehe Stro})hen iind Zeilen durfen aber niclifc oder cloch nur mit 
grosstem Vorbelinlt als Beweise fiir irgend eine sachliche Auseiii- 
findersetznng beigezogen werden. Oft genng wir i aneh eiii Ubcrseizer 
etwas fiir sielier mul zweifellos anselien, was andere bcstreiten. Unter- 
alien Uinstandcn ist aiisserste Vorsiclit in der saclilichen Verwevtuiig 
der Gatluis driiigeiul geboteii. 

Aller dieser Scbwierigkeiten sind wir nns wobl bcwnsst gewesen, 
Nichts deslo weniger kann man bebanpteii, dass auf grand der 
Giitlm-Texte die iirsprlinglicbe Form des Zoroastriaiiismus, die })hiloso- 
pbisclie und religiose Anschannngsw’eise seines Begriinders und seiner 
ersten Bekenner wenigstens in den allgemcin^n Grnndziigen darge- 
stcllt werden kann, und da«s ein soldier Blick in die friiheston Zeiten 
eincr dev reinsten nnd erhabensten Ileligioncn, die es je gegeben, als 
iiberans lebrreicli bezeiebnet werden muss. 

"Wir bogegnen hler aber gleieli Ini Beginnc nnserer Untersachnng 
einem Einivandc, welcher entkiaftet sein mnss, die ivir anf die Saehe 
selbst eingeben konnen. Es handdt sich nm nichts Geringeres als nm 
die Frage, ob elenn die Gathas von Zarathiishtra oder seinen ersteii 
Jiingern mid Schiilern herruhren, ob sie ivirklich in die Urzeit des 
Zoroastrianisnins znriickreidien, ja ob sie iibcrbanpt alter sind als clas 
iibrige Awcstfi. Es glbt unterden Aivestri-Forscbern in Enrojia manelie, 
lYclche das bcstreiten, welche Zarathnsblra zn eirer “mythischen’’ 
Personlicbkeit inaehen mocbteii, ivelche die Yerschiedenheiten zivischen 
den Gathas mul clem iibrigen Awesta nicht als solebe des Zeit soiiclern 
vidmebr cles Oucs anfTassen. Sie nehmen also an, das die Gathas in 
(‘inem andcren Teile von Iran verfasst seien als etiva Yashts nnd 
Yendidad mul dass sich nanientlich der Unterschied der Diaickte aus 
dicsem Umstancl znr Gcniige erklare. Es scheint iibrigens doch, als 
ob in nenercr Zeit diose Anscbannng mehr nnd inehr an Boclen verliere, 
mul gerade der letzte Ubersetzer der Gfitha’s, Mills, vertritt deren 
Altertiiailiebkeit mit grosser Entsebiedenheit, 
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Die metrische Foi’iii dor Gfitha’s darf ni«‘^n allerdings kaum alsBeweis 
fiir dereii hoheres Alter beibriiigeiu Denu anch ini.»librigen Awesta 
finden sich zalilreiehe Stiieke, welche ursprlinglich metrisch verfasst 
waren ; vielfach ist das Metrimi auch noch iingestdrt erhalten ; an 
anderen Stellen freilich muss der Text erst ron denbei der schliesslicben 
Redaktion des Awesta gemachten Ziisatzen iind Einschiebnngeii 
gereinigt werden. Von grosserem Gewiclite ware schon der Umstand, 
dass das Yersmass in den Gathas so gut erhalten ist, iinvergleiclilich 
besser als in den metrischen Stiicken des iibrigen Awesta. Dies be- 
weist sicherlich, dass man bei der eben erwlianten Redaktion die Gath Vs 
fiir etwas Heiligercs iind Unaiitastbareres ansah als die sonst liberlie- 
ferten Textc. 

Auch der abweichende Dialekt der Gatha’s beweist iins nicht, dass 
sie iilter sind, als das iibrige Awesta. Jener Dialekt zeigt allerdings 
manehe alterthmlicheren Formeii, daneben aber auch solche, die inehr 
abgeschliffen und veraniert zii sein scheinen. Alles dies orklart sich 
weit besser durch einen ortlichen als durch eincn zeitlichen Unterscliied 
beider Dialekte. 

Das was die Gathas aber unzweifelhaft vom ganzen iibrigen Awesta 
scheidet und sie als weit iilter kennzeiehnet, ist ihr Inhalt—ihr Inhalt, 
der uns deutlich hineinfiihrt in die Zeit der Griindung der neuen 
Lehre, in die Zeit, wo Zarathnshtra und seine ersten Anhanger jnoch 
lebten und wirkten, wahrend sie fiir das jiingere Awesta ohne Zweifel 
Persbnlichkeiten einer fernen Vergangenheit sind. 

Dies wurde friiher schon aufs entschiedenste hervorgehoben' und 
unseres Wissens noch auf keine Weise widerlegt. Neuerdings spricht 
Mills® den niimlichen Gedanken aus : In the Gathas all is sober and 

real. The Kine’s soul is indeed poetically described as wailing aloud, 
and the Deity with His Immortals is reported as speaking, hearing, 
and seeing, but, with these rhetorical exceptions, everything which 
occupies the attention is practical in extreme, Grehma and Bendva, the 
Karpans, the Kavis, and the Usij’s are no mythical monsters. No 
dragon threatens the settlements, and no fabulous beings defend them. 
Zarathnshtra, Jamaspn, Frashaoshtra, and Maidhyu*mah, the Spitamas, 

^ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, by Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, B. A., Vol. II., p. 116 ff. 

® The Zend-Avesta, Part III. : The Yaana, etc., translated by L. H, 
Mills (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI.), p. xxvi. 
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Ilvogras, tbe Ilaecat-aspas, are as real, and are alluded to vvitli a 
simplicity as iiiiccuscious, as any characters in history. Except inspi¬ 
ration, there are also no miracles.” 

Wir werden iioch oft geniig Gelegenheit haben, auE diesen, ich 
mochte sagen, aktuellen Charakter der Gath a’s hinzuweisen, iind die 
Richtigkeit der von iins oben aufgestellte These, dass die Gathas in 
die Grundungsperiode des Zoroastrianismns gehoren, 'wird dann wohl 
jedem Leser sich von selbst ergeben. Sie ergibt sich namentlich dann, 
v’enn wir die Rolle ins Auge fassen, welche Zarathushtra und die Per- 
sdnlichkeiten in den Gathas spielen, die in der Tradition der Parsen 
als desson Zeitgenossen gelten. 

Die spatere Legende von Zarathushtra, seinem Leben und seinen 
Wirken bat ungefahr folgenden Inbalt, wobei ich von alien Aus- 
schmiickiingen absehe, die sich als solehe sofort erkennen lassenP Zara¬ 
thushtra stammt aus koniglichem Geschlechte ; sein Stammbaum fiihrt 
auf Minucheher zuriick ; zu seinen Almen gehoren Spitama und Haecat- 
aspa, Pourushnspa ist sein Yater. You Ahura Mazda wird ihm die 
heilige Religion geoffonbart, zu welcher als der erste von alien INlaidhyo* 
mail, der Sobn von Zarathushtra’s Oheim Arfisti. Auf Gottes Befehl 
begibt sich Zarathushtra an den Ilof des Konigs Gushtasp von Bak- 
trien, uni bier seine Lehrezu verkiindigen. Minister des Konigsistder 
weise Jamaspa. Esgclingt dem Propheten, diesen sowiedessen Bnider 
Frashaoshtra, dann auch den Kouig selbst und dessen Gemahlin fiir 
sich zu gewinnen, und damit fasst der neue Glaube festen Boden. 
Zarathushtra vermahlu sich mit einer Tochter des »Tamaspa, Hvdvi, 
Hochbetagt stirbt er, nachdem es ihm beschiedeii war, die ersten 
Erfolge seiner Yerkiindigung zu erleben, 

I. 

DIE AUTORSCHAFT DER GATHAS. 

Werfen wir nun einen Blick auf die in den Gathas vorkomraen* 
den Personennamen, so ist es an sich schon bemerkenswert, dass 
sie alle der Zarathushtralegende, wie wir sie knrz zusammengefasst 
haben, aiigehoren. Es finden sich genannt: Zarathushtra, Yisli- 
taspa, Jamaspa, Pourushaspa, ansserdem Maidhyd-maugh, von 
farailiennamen Hvogva, Spitama und Haecat-aspa, die Geschlechter 
des Jamaspa und des Zarathushtra selber. Erwahiit wird endlieh 
die Tochter des Propheten. Dagegen findet sich mit einer einzigen 


^ F. von Spiegel, Eranisehe Alterfcumskiinde, T, I. S. 681 11. 
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Aiisnahnie keiner der in der irauischen Heldensage >vobl bekannten 
und aucb im iibrigen Awesta oft genug vorkommcnden Nameii, weder 
Tbraetaona noch Keresaspa, weder Haoshyagha noch Kavi Husrava 
noch Arjat-aspa. Nnr Yima wird an ciner eiiizigen Stelle gcnannt, 

1st clas ein blosser Zufall ? Oder isfc nicbt docb die Aiinahme 
'Nvahrscheiiilicher, dass die Gatha's eben Ton Zarathushtra selbst 
nnd seiner Unigebimg berstammen und die Erlebnisse, Hoffnungen, 
Wiinsche und Befiircbtungcn des engen Kreises schildern, aus 
welcbem sie hervorgegangen sind ? Diese Annabme ivird aber wobl 
dem Unbefangenen zur Gewissbeit, wenn man die Stellen, 'wo jene 
Namen vorkoinmen, eingebender priift. 

Zaratbushtra wird, meines W'issens im ganzen secbzebnmal 
genaunt und zwar in s’dmtlichen Gathas, in der Gatha Abiinavaiti 
dreimal, in der G. Usbtavaiti fiinfmal, in der G. Spenta-mainyu 
zweimal, ebenso oft in der G«Vohu-khshathia und endlich verbaltnis- 
niiissig am oftesten, nandich viermal, in der G. Vahishtodshti, 
Gerade diese letzte Gatha jedoch scbeint mir die jiingste zu sein. 
Die einleitendeii Strophen in welchen Zaratbushtra, Kavi Vishtaspa, 
des Zaratbushtra Tocbter Poiiru-cista, nnd Frashaosbtra erwahnt 
werden, scbeinen mir einen Riickblick auf die zoroastriscbe Epocbe zu 
entbalten ; dass sie uiimittelbar aus der selbeu stammen, glaubc ich 
nicbt. 

Yon grosser Y icbtigkeit sind nun die Sttllen, wo Zaratbushtra 
von sicb selbst in der ersten Person spricht. JJ^er rnir in Frof?i 7 niy- 
I'eit Guies zn eriveisen suchi^ heisst es z. B. Y"s. 46, 19, 7W7>, dem 
Zarathnshtra^ dem werdeyi die liinimlischen Geister das als Lohn 
gewahren^ was das Erstrebenswerieste ist, ndmlich die evoige Selig^ 
heii, Ich meine, es liegt am Tage, dass wir bier Worte des Zara- 
tbu&htra selber vor uns liaben. Eine solcbe Stelle unterscbeidet sich 
vollkonimen von Stellen des jiingeren Awesta, wo nicbt der Prophet 
selber spricht, sondcrn der Yerfasser ihn sprecben lasst. Man 
vergegenwartige sicb nur unter andereni etwa den Anfang von Ys. 9, 
der obne Zweifel auch ein altes Lieu entbalt, sicb aber auf den ersten 
Blick als lange nach Zaratbushtra entstanden ergibt, wenn es heisst: 
Urn die Morgeuzeit kam Haoma zu Zaratbushtra, da dieser das 
Eeiier weibte und die Gathas rezitierte. U7id es ft'Qote ihn dieser: 
Wer bist dii denn ? u, s. w, 

Wir sind gewiss berechtigt, aus der ganz versebiedenen Art, weil 
Zaratbushtra in dk^er und in jencr Stelle erwabnt wird einen 
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Scliluss aiif ihr relatives Alter ZLi zieheii. In analoger Weise uiiter- 
sclieidei Oldenberg iieuerdiugs zwisclieii iiltcrea iind jungeren Hymn- 
eii ini liigveda, jc iiach dem die Ausdrucksweise der Dichter eine 
solche ist, die iliu gieichzeitig zu gewissen gescliiclitliolieii Ereig- 
nisseii ersclieinen lasst oder niclit. So hebt sicli Rv, Vll, 18 aus 
den ul)rigen Hymnen des niimlichen Buches als weit alter heraiis, weil 
sein Verfasser von der grossen Schlacbt, die Kdnig Sudas schlug, 
als von etwas eben erst gesebebenen spriebt, ivabrend in anderen 
Liedern von der niimlicbeii Scblacbt alseincm Ereiguisse dervergaiig- 
enen Zeiten die Rede ist. 

Gilt aber die Strophe Ys. 46, 19 fiir zaratbushtriscb, so koniien 
wir das ohne Zweifel von dem ganzen Liede bebaupten. Dasselbe 
ist aber ungemein reicb an percoiilicben Aiispielungen, In der 14 
Strophe wird Zaratbusbtra angeredet mit den Worten: O Zara- 
thusbtra, wer ist dein Freund ? Dies stebt jedocb unsercr Aniiabme 
dass der Hymnus von ibm sclber berriihrt, keineswegs im Wege. 
Der Dicliter liisst eben in echt diebteriseber Lebbaftigkeit diese Frage 
aiifgeworfen werden, anf die er selbst dann die Antwort gibt: Er 
selber ist es, Kavi VTslitiispa. Mit anderen Worten ausgedriickt 
bedeutet die Stelle also eben nur : Icb babe keiiien besseren Freund 
und Anbanger gefunden, als den Visbtaspa, 

Im weiteren Verlaufe weiidet sicb dann der Dicbter, d. b. Zara- 
tluisbtra, an seine eigene Faniilie, die Spitaniiden, er erwabnt den 
Prasbaosbtra und den De Jamaspa, urn eben zum Scbluss in den oben 
angefuhrten Worten von sicb selbst in der ersten Person zu reden 
und alien denen, die ibm sicb ansebliessen, das Paradies als Lobn 
ibrer Treue zu verbeissen, 

Bleiben wir ziinacbst bei der Gatlia Usbtavaiti, so begegnet iins in 
derselben nocb ein anderer Tlymnus, der tins lebbaft an den eben 
besproebenen erinnert, namlicb Ys. 43. Audi bier liisst der Dicbter an 
sicb selbst die Fra^c geriditct werden : Wer bist du denn mul wessen 
Solin ? Und er gibt wieder selbst die antwort : “Zaratbusbtra bin 
idi, ein offener Feind aller Rosen ; aber den Frommen will idi ein 
ki-aftiger Beistand sein, so lange ieli es vermag,” Und der Dichter 
sebliesst diesmal, indem er von sicb in der dritten l*eraon sagt ; 
“ Jetzt entsebeidet sidi fur die Welt des Geistes Zaratbusbtra und 
(mit ibm entscbeideii sicb dafiir) alle die, welcbe dem Ahiira Mazda 
anbaiigen’’ (Sir. 16). 
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Diese anwendnng dtM* dritten Person, vienn der Dichter Ton sieh 
selbst spricht, darf ui\s iiicht befremden. Sie fiiidet sich gerade so 
im Kigreda. IJkr heisst os: So hat der Yasishtlia, d. h. ieh der 

Sanger aus dem Gesclilechte der Vasishtha, den gewaltigea Agni 
gepriesen ” (VIL 42, G) uud dann wieder: Wir, die Vasishtha’s wollen 
doine Verelirer seiii” (YII. 37. 4) und so oft genug, bald in der einen, 
bald ill der anderen Ausilriicksweisc. Offeiibar war es also in der 
ftlten Hyn^neiidi-chtung dnrolmus gebraucUich, dass der Verfassor sich 
selbst in der dritten Person naniite, und dieser Gebrauch ist auch in 
unserer nioderneii Poesie durchaus nicht unbekaiint. 

Von der Gatha Ushtavaiti gehen T'ir uber zur Gatha AhnnaTaiti. 
Hier begcgnet nns nnn eino anffaliende Erscheinnng. Der Dichter 
spricht Y s, 28, T-l), von sich selbst in der ersten Person, es unterliegt 
auch keiiieni Zweifcl, dass er zur Zeit der Stiftuiig der neuen Lehre 
Sebte; alLdn ich inocbto annelimen, dass nicht Zarathushtra der 
Verfasser ist, sonciern einer von soinen Freunden und Zeitgenossen. 
In den drei erwahnten Strojihen betet namlicli der Sanger so der 
Keihe nach zn Gott: Gih dxi dem Zaralhushtra kraftvolle Hilfe 
und uns alien 1 dann : ** GewVihre du den\ Vhhtdspa Kraft nnd mir 
und endlicb, Um das beste Gut flelie ich dichan fur den Uelden 
Frashaoslitra i.nd fur mich^ Der Parallel is mus in diesen drei Stelleii 
ist so deutlich, dass wir nur aiinehmen konnen, der Dichter stellt sich 
hier neben Zarathushtra, neben Vishtaspa, und ncbeu Frashaoshtra, 
Er ivar also nicht Zaraihusktra selbst^ 

Wie das Lied Y's. 28, so stammt nach meiiier Melnnng auch \"’s. 29 
micht von Zarathushtra selbst, soiidern Ton einem seiner Anbiinger. 
In diesem Hymnus liisst der Verfasser Geush-urvan, die Seele des 
Kiiules,” 2 u den himniHschen Geistern urn Beistaud flehen und 
um En-ettung aus der Not und Bedriingnis, welclie ihr ilurch 
bdic Menschen zu teil wird, die Himmrischen aber stelien 
ikr die Seiidang des Propheten Zarathushtra in Aussicbt 
durch dessen Lekre jenen TJbelstiinden Abhilfe geschafft werden 
solle. Allein Geush-urvan ist mit dieser Verheissung nicht zufrieden ; 
denn nicht einen ohumaclitigeu Menschen hat er sich als llelfer 
und Better gewiiiischt. Meiner Ansiclit nach ist uuu am Schluss 
des Liedes cine Strophe abgefallen, in welcher Ahura Mazda ver- 
spricht, er wolle in dem Scbwaclien machtig sein nnd den Zarathushtra 
mit seiner Gnadc und Kraft erflillen, damit er seine scliwierige 
Aufgabe doch auszuiuhrcn vennoge. Wie dem aber Ruch sei, ob das 
22 
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Lied ill der et-^as inibefriedigenden AVeise abschliesst, dies in 
seiner jetzt vorfiegenden Gestalt der Fall ist, oder ob eine Schliiss- 
stro})he vevloreii gegangen ; jedenfalls erscheint es viel passendcr, niclit 
den Zaratbnslitra als Yerfisser zn denken, sondern einen seiner 
Freiinde, irelcher auf den Propbeten binweist als aaf den Mann, 
welelier von Gott au&erwiihlt nnd in die AVelt gescbickt ist, um die 
AVerke der Busen zu veriiichten. 

Die libTigen Lieder der Gritbfi AbnnaTaiti geben keine festen 
Anbaltspunkte fiir die Autorscbaft. Einmal (Ys. 33, 14) wird Zarath- 
Bsbtra in der drittenPerson genannt; docb obne dass sicn etwas Bcstim- 
nates daraus folgern liesse. Ge^YIs9 ist, dass alie diese Lieder der Zeit 
Zaratbusbtra’s angehbren. Sie selzen idle die Lebensverbaltnisse und 
Zustliiule voraus, welche, wie ^vcr spiiter scheii werden, fur jene Zeit 
bezeicliiiend sind. Ob abcr der Piopbet selbst ibr Yerfasscr ist, er¬ 
scheint ungewiss. Melirfacb ist ibr Ton und Cliarakter ein lebrbafter, 
die Dogmen der zoroastriscben Religion werden ausflibrlicb dargelegt. 
Das scheiiit melir fiir die Annabme zu spreeben, dass ein Sclmler dea 
Propbeten sie verfasste, welcbcr das, was er unmittclbar ans Zaratbnsb- 
tra’s Mund gebort hat, nun in eine feste and bestiininte Form kleidet 
iind dem gesaniten Volke liberliefert. 

Y"s. 49'8 in der Gatbu Spenta mainju nennt sicb der DIebter znsam- 
men mit Frasbaosbtra, obne jedoeb seineii eigenen Xamen anzngeben. 
Iin folgondcii wird daim Janiiispa genannt, und zwar in Yerbindnng 
init einein anderen Anhaii^er der nenen Lehre, nnter dem vielleicbt 
Yishtiispa verstanden werden darfP Es stiuide nichts im Wege, 
Zaratbnsbtra fur den Sprecbenclen zu haltcn, gewdss ist jeilenfalls, dass 
der Dicbter im zaratbiisbtrisehen Zeitalter lebte. Das Lied sebliesst 
dann ab mit den AYorteii : Was fiir eine Hilfe bast du fiir 

Zaratbnsbtra, der dicb anrnft?” AAAs dnrebaus niebt gegen die 
Autorscbaft des Propbet.m selber spriiclie. 

Yon grosser AYicbtlgkeit ist nun aber der folgende Hymniis 
Y"p. bO, 5 0 ; eine Stelle, auf deren Bedeutuiig Mills'* zuersfc bingewie- 
sen bat. Ilier wird von Zaratbnsbtra in der dritten Person ge- 
sprocbeii als von dem, w'elcber die Lieder und Spruche,die niatbra, an 
Abnra Mazda und die Himinliscben vortriigt, nod bittet dann : “in gu- 
ter Gesinnung mdge er meine A'erordnungen (regulations) verkiindi- 
gen.” Deutlich steht bier der Verfasser 7i^hen Zaratbnsbtra, ganz so, 


1 So nach Millsy Yasna, S 110. 
® Yabua ti'uublated, S. 1G7 tt'. 
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'iviewir Ys. 28, dies selioii geselien babeih Vicdlclclit ist es Vi.'shtiispa 
der hier spriclit, vielleicht Jaoiaspa ; jedeiifalls scHeiiit es weiiiger 
ein Priester zu sein, als viehnehr eiii Fiirst oder Grosser ini Lande, der 
sick des gewiclitigen Aiisehens Zaratliushtras bedient, urn im Buiule 
jnit ihm in der politisclien uud sozialeii Ordnung der Drnge irgend wel- 
che Nt'uerungen einzufdbreii. Wir werdeii selieii, dass Zaratliusktra in 
der That eiu ebeiiso grosser Reformator auf sozialem wie auf religidieru 
Gebiete isfc, so dass ein sokdier Gedauke durcliaus nicbt 1‘eriie lage. 

Dass die Gaihil Vakishtd-isliti nach meiner Meiimng einer spiiteren, 
vielleicht sogar iiachzaratlmshtrischea Zeit angehdrt, Inabe icli sohoii, 
kiirz angedenkt, den nocli iibiig bleibendeii Hymiius Ys. 51, die Gfuba 
Vohd-khsliathrem ware icli wieder geneigt, dem Zaratliusktra selbst 
zuzuschreiben. Fiir diese Aiinahme spricht sclion der Uinstand^ 
dass dieses Lied uiiv'erkeiinbare Ahnlichkelten mit dem Hyiunus Ys. 
4G besitzt, den wir gleiclifalls als zarathusktrisch aunahmeii. Ilierauf 
liat Mills (S. 182) hinge iviesen. 

Ganz wie Y^s. 40,14 lasstaneh Ys. 51, 12 der Dick ter die Fra^e gestellt 
werden : “ Welcher Mann ist des Spitaniiden Zaratkuslitra Freund r ** 
Er aiitv/ortet dann zuerst negativ : “ Nickt die lasterliaften Irrlelircr 
iind falscben Priester habeii je des Zaratliusktra Beifall gewonnen ” 
( Str. 12 ). Diese werden vielmekr dem Yerderben prcisgegebeii, 
walireiid Zaratliushtra den Seinigen als Lolin das Paradies in Aussiclit 
stellt (13-15). Und nun ziihlt er seiue Freunde alle auf: an erster 
Stelle nenut er Kavi Vishtaspa, dauii die Kvogviden Fraskaoshtra und 
Jamaspa and endlick den Spitamideii niaidkyu-maogk. Bezeickiiend 
siiid clabei die Worte am Scliluss von Str, 18, die dock iiur in Zaratk- 
usbtra’sMund passend zu sein scheluen. “Yerleike ;/nV, o Mazda, dass 
ste d. k. Vislitaspa und Fraskaoshtra und Januispa an dir festhalten.’’ 
Gott wird also gebeten, den Glaubeii der ersteii Ankanger zu star- 
ken and zu befestigen, dass sie treu festlialteii an der Lelire Zara- 
thnsktra’s, die sie eiiimal als wahr und richtig erkannt kaben. 

Die ResuUate unserer UiFersuchmig liber die in den Gatkiis 
vorkommenden Personenuanien und insbeiondere Uber die Erwaknung 
des Zarathusktra iu denselben sind folgende :— 

(1) Die Gatlias stammen, vielleicht mit einziger Ausnakme von Ys. 
52. sanitlich aus der Zeit des Zarathusktra, und uiiterscheiden sick 
dadurck wesentlick vom ubrigen Awesta, >Yelclieiri Zarathusktra eine 
Persouliekkeit der Vergangenheit i&t. 


(2) Einfge Stlicl^e aiis den Gfitlia’s—besonJers wahrsclieinlicli ist 
dies von Y&. 4(5, 49, 51—haben vcrnintlieh den Zaratbushtra selbsfe 
zum Vcrfasser. 

(3) Andere Lieder rifhren nichfc von Zarathnsbtra selber her, 
Eondern von einem seiner Freuiide und Anhiinger; dies lusst sich mit 
einiger Sicherheit erweisen bei Ys. 28, 29 und 50, 

(4) Untea’ alien Umstaiiden aber haben wir es mit einer Samm- 
Inng von Hymnen zu tliun, in denen alien der gleiche Geist weht, 
die alle der gleiehea Zeitpericxle angehoren, die alle den Bamlieben 
Wiinscben und Hoffnnngen, Sorgen und Befiirchtungen, der nbrxili- 
cben Glanbensfreudigkeit und dem n-iiralichen Gottvertrauen Ausdruck 
geben. Unser Tbenia ‘‘Zaratbushtra in den Gntbris ” wird nun 
genauer so gefasst werden miissen : Die Bef^yrm Zavathushtyn^s naeh 
den gleichzeitigen Sehilclerungeri der Gathas^ 

li. 

DIE RELIGIOSE UND SOZIALE REFORM ZARAllIUSHTRA^S. 

Zaratbushtra ist, so satzen wir, ebenso sebr ein Reformator auf 
sozialem wie auf religiosem Gebiet gewesen. Ein Blick auf den InhaB 
der Giithas belehrtims daruber ziir Gcniige, Keine Eeform vollzielH 
sieh ohnc Kampfe, und eine Zeit erbitterter Kanipfe ist es in der 
That, was vor nnserein Auge sicb entrollt, wenn wir die in den Giithas 
gesebiWerten Zustande betracliten, 

Wir konnen nns die Sadie ungefibr folgendermassen vorstellen. 
Das Yolk der Aricr, d. b. die noch veveinigten Tndo-Inlnier, v;aren 
Torn Oxus lierkommend nach Siiden gewandert und batten die 
Flusstbiiler nordlich nnd siidlich des Hindukusch in Besitz genomraen. 
Allein bier war nicht genug Baden vorbanden fiir eine so grosse Mengo 
Ton Sta'iimen und Gescbleehtern. Neue Massen drangten vom Norden 
nach und so gescbab es dass die am weitesten nadi Siiden vorge- 
rlickten Stainme ostvarts weitcrzogen nnd in die Ebenen am Indus 
einriickteu. Damit vollzog sidi eine bedentsame Scheiduiig. 
Alls dem Teile des YolkeSj ^yeldlcr in den friiheren Wohnsitzen am 
Ilindukiisch zuriickblieb, gingen die naclimaligen Iranier hervor, aiis 
dem, welcher nacb Osten gewandert w’ar, die nachmaligen Inder. 
l^etztere durclilebten, v alirend sie im Kampfe mit Dfisa nnd Dasyu das 
lieutige Pendsebab eroberten, die Knlturepocbe des Rigveda. Aber 
aucb fiir die Iranier bracb nun eine wiclitige Periode ihrer Gescliicbte 
an. Kocli imraer erwies sich das Land, das sie im Besitze batten, 
nicht ttls ausreicbeiid, uni eine griissere Anzalil von Nomadenstammen 
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—ilenn das waren die Irrmier cler damaligen Zelfc—mit ilirea 
Hcrden zu erniihren Auch ^var das Land w6hl in manclien 
Teilen, wo die Gebirge gcgen die Steppen Inn auslaufen iind 
allmahlich in iiiedrigere nnd breitere Hblienriicken ubergehen, 
einein iiomadischen Leben giinstig ; in anderen Teilen aber, w'o das 
Terrain rauber, zerrissener, gebirgiger iat, hiiiderte es die freien 
iingebnndenen Wanderungen, So musste naturgeinass ein Toil des 
irauisclien V^olkes selir bald zu sesshaftem Leben nnd Ackerbau 
iibergehen. In Nomaden nn<I Ackerbauern zerfallt mm auch 
wirklich das Yolk der Gatba’s, und in dem scharfen Gegen- 
patze, welcber zwiscben beiden bestebt, spieli Zaratbnsbtra eine 
borvonagende Ilolle. Wir seben in zablreicben Stellen, wie er in 
den Gatbiis sicb auf die Seite der sessbaften Bevo'.kerung stellt. 
Er ermabnt sie, in ihrer Arbeit nicbfc zu ermiiden, fleissig den Acker 
zu bebauen und dem “ Rinde ” die Pflege zn teil werden zu lassen, 
welcbe es verdient. Und weiter und weiter breitet das Gebiet der 
Ackerbauern sicb aus und “ niebren sich die Siedlungen der Frommen/' 
trotz aller Anfecbtungen, aller A^erfolgungen und Gewahibaten, 
welclie sie von Seite der Koraaden zu erduldeu haben, die ibre 
Niederlassungeu iibcrfalleii, ibre Saatfelder verheeren, ibre llerden 
ibueii rauben. 

Es mag geniigen, dies liler mit wenigeii Worten anzudeuton, da 
diese soziale Umwiilzung, welclie das Awesta-Yolk in der Grulifi- 
Epocbe dnrcldebte, scbon an andercr Stelle aiisfiibrlicb gesclilldort 
wnrde^ und wir Wiederholungen vermeiden mdchton. Was uns 
bier im besonderen von Interesse ist, das ist der Geist und die Gesiii’- 
nung ZarathushU'(is und seiner Freunde nnd ersten Aniiaiiger, wie 
sie dieselbe in jenera grossen Kampfe, soweit sicb aus den Gfitbu’s 
entnehmen liisst, betbatigen. 

Der Kampf zwiscben den Nomaden und den Ackerbauern, 
zwiscben den Anbangern des Propbeten und seinen Feinden war ein 
erbitterter und ein wecbselnder. Es kamen Zeiten der ]\Iutlosigkcit 
und der aussersten Bedriingnis, so dass der Propliet in die Worte ans- 
bricht: “ In welches Land sol icb micb wenden, wobin soli ich geben ? 
Und er beklagfc sicb, dass selbst Freunde und Verwandte ibn im 
Stiche lassen und die Beberrscber des Landes ibm ibren ?cbutz und 
ibre Unterstutzung versagen (Ys. 46,1). Allein solche Stimmungon 

^ Barah Baatur Pfishotan Savjrrnas B. A.^ Civilization of the Eastern 
IrAniaus in Ancient Tiinea, T, II, S. 119 ff. 
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sind doch verhalbnianrassig selten in den Gathiis. Zaratliuslitra 
uiul seine FreunUe kennen ja einen Heifer aus aller Not, das ist 
Aliura Mazda, der sie gesandt hat und der sie auf alien Wegeii leitet. 
An ilni wenden sie sich in Zeiten der Bedrangnis und auf ihn blicken 
sie mit festem Gottvertrauen» 

Darum fahrt der Dicliter nach den eben angefiihrten Elngangs- 
worten seines llymnns fort; “ Icli weiss ja, dass ich arm bin, dass icli 
wenig Herden imd wenig Gesinde besitze ; dir klage icli das, sicli auf 
inieh, o Aliuia, und sclienke mir Ililfe, wie der Freund dem Freunde 
sie bringt. ” (Ys. 46, 2.) 

Das Bewusstsein, der Aliura Mazda selbst den Zaralhushtra 
gesendet bat, nui der Meusohheit die neue Lehro zn verkiindigen, und 
ibm als Bernter allezeit znr Seite stebt, tritt iiberall in den Gfitbas 
liervor. Der Propbet spricht es (Ys. 45, 5) geradezn ans, dass Gott 
ibm das Wort mitgeteilt babe, welcbes das beste istfiir die Mcnsclien. 
VonAnfangaa ist erzu desseii Verkiindigungauserlesen (Ys.44, 1]). 
Er erklai't sich bereit das Amt eines Propheten zn ubernebmen : Als 
enren Verehrer will ich niicb bekennen und will es ancb bleiben, so 
lange icb es vermag durcli den Beistand des Ascba; und er bittet luir, 
dass Abura seinem Werke aiich das Gelingeii scbenken moge (Ys. 50, 
1). Mit Stolz nennt er sicb den ‘‘ Freund des Aliura (Ys. 44, 1),^ 
der treu an ibm festbiilt, aber auch seinerseits auf seine Hilfe baueii 
kann. An andrer Stelle (Ys. 32, 1) wieder bezeiclinen sicb Zaratbusli- 
tra und seine Anba iger als die “ Boten ” des Abura Mazda, durcb 
ileren Mund dieser seine “ Geheininisse,’^ d. b. seine bis dahin nnbe- 
kannten und ungeborteu Lebren, der Welt verkiindigt. Wir werden 
d liiei lebbaft erinnert an den gleicben Ansdruck (inalak) im alten 
Testamente, womit in erster Linie die Engel gemeint sind als die 

Boten Gottes,” die den Verkebrt zwiscben Jehovah und den iMenscben 
vonnitteln, dann aiicb die Propheten nud Priester, die Jehovah’s 
Stellverireter auf Erden sind und seiiieu Willen ausiiben, endlicb aber 
s gar das gauze Volk Israel, welches von Gott unter die Heidon ge- 
sanJc ist, sie zn bekebren. Ilier wie doit, bei Israeliten wie bei Iraniern, 
zeigt sich dentllcb das Bewusstsein, dass die neiie Lebre nicht das 
Work von Menschen ist, sondern dass Gott selbst durcli seine Pro- 
pheten redet, dass sie von iliui ausgehen, dass sie seine Diener, seine 
IJerolde, seine Gesandten sind. 


^ A'gl. iilinliches im Itigveda 2, 38, 10; 5, 85, 8; 7, 19, 8; u. a. m. 
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Dieses GoftrertrAuen liat seinen letzten und sielierstcn T»,Lickhalt in 
der IJlierzengung, dass fniher odcr sparer jeden •Alenschen durcli 
die gdttliche Gerechtigkeit dock das Loos zii teil wird, das er vermdgo 
seiner IlandluDgeii yerdient. A\’enn aueh im diesseitigen Lebeii oft 
geniig d.*r Hose cines nnverdienten Gliickes sick zu erfreuen sebeint, so 
wird ihin docli die Strafe, die iin gebiihvt, irn Jenseits ereilen. Ein 
Lebeii in Finsternis, Qnal und Seelenjjein wartet ihrev dort. Andrer- 
seiis aber kaim der Propliet seine getreuen Anbanger in all ibrer Nofc, 
in Kampfen und Yerfolgungen trusten und slarken diircb den Hinweis 
anf die F>euden des Faradieses, die ibnen Gott iin aiideren Lebeu 
bereiten wild (Ys. 30, 4 ; 31, ‘20 ; 32, 35 ; 45, 7 ; 46, 31 ; 40, 11). 

In der That war ein solches fe^tes Yertranen anf die gottliehe 
Gerechtigkeit und aiif einen Ausgleich zwischen Yerdienst und Schick- 
sal im Jenseits netwendig zii jener Zeit, wo es allerdings der Feinde 
geuug gab und wo oft geniig die gute Sacbe in bucdister Gefahr sich 
befand and nnr wenige Anbanger zaiiU, die tren zu ibr bielten. 

Die Feinde des neuen Glaubens, in ersterLinie die Noinadenstamme, 
welche sesshaftes Leben, Bestelbing deg ackers und sorgsame Pflege 
des Rindviehs verschmiilien, beteii riocli zu den alten Naturguttern, 
den daeva^ den deoas der indischen Stamme, In deu Angen der 
Anhiinger Zaratliushtra's werden diese datva selbstverstandllch zu biisen 
AYeseii, zu Liigengotzen, zu Diimouen. Die Afenschen nun, welche 
diesen Diimouen aiibilngen uiid ihnen Opfer iind Yerehrung darbringen, 
werden als “Freimde^’ der daeva bezeichnet {daei'a-zuslttd^ Ys. 3*2, 4, 
von den daeoa geliebt), wie andrerseits Zarathushtra und die Seinigen 
sieh Aluira’s Freunde iiennen. Und noch einen Schrift weifcer gehen 
die Yerfasser der GiitluVs : sie sehen in den Ungbinbigen die Diimonen 
selbst verkbrpert und Icgen auch den Menschen den Namen daeca 
bei (Ys. 32, 5, nnd so oft). 

Eine andere Bezeichnnng fiir die ungliiubigen Feinde ist das YTort 
hhrofstra (Ys. 34, 9) ; dasselbe mag etwa “Schlaugenbrut, Otternge- 
ziicht ” bedeuten. An anderer Stelle heissen sie die “sclilaiigenzungig- 
en ” ijchrafstrd-hizvd Ys. 28,6) undin einer dritten Strophe (Ys. 34, 5) 
werden die /:/irf7/6^ra-Menschcn nnmittelbar und glcicbbedeutend 
neben den Daeva selbcr genannt. Die Ungbinbigen haben auch ibre 
Priester: die die KavCs, nnd die Karapan Sie sind natiirlich 
die erbittertsten Gegner der neiien Lelire, dnrcli welche ihre Goiter 

1 Ys. 44, 20. Die XInglaubigeu werden im allgemeincn a’s die, 

dregvanto bezeiohtiet. die Frommen dagegen an Stellen wie Ys, 34. 13 ; 48, 9 ^ 
und uamentbfh, Ys. 48, 12, als saoshynnti). 
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cntthront werdeii und sie selbst alien Einfluss auf das Yolk verlieren 
mfissen. Oft gefiiigt es diesen Liigenpriestern, die Fiirsteii auf ihre 
Seifce zu bringen. Mit den Fiirsten haben sich verbiindet die Kavi’s 
und die Karapan’s, so klagt dalier Ys. 4G, 1], der fromme Siiiiger, iim 
diirch Ubelthaten die Mcnscheii zu verderbeii. Selbstverstandlieh 
war es von der hoclisten Wichtigkeit, fiir welcbe Saclie die Fiirsten 
Eicli entschieden ; denn wo der Fiirst zuder neiieii Lehre sieb bekannte 
Oder derselben feiiidlich gegeiiiiber trat, da mag wohl das Volk in der 
Hegel ihm gefolgt sein. Daher preist Zaratliusbtra die Glaubenstreue 
des Yishtii^pa immer wieder, daher betet der Dichter zn Gott: “Gute 
Fiirsten mogen Liber uns hcrrschen, aber keine bosen Fiirsten!” 

Zu den Fiirsten, welcbe Zaratbushtra feiiullicb gegeniiber traten, 
dLirfte der ma^htige Bencha gehort liaben, welcbcn Ys, 49,1-2, erwahnt 
wird. Jedeiifalls ergibt sieb aus dem Znsammenbange der Stelle, 
dass er auf der Seite der Ungliiiibigen stand. Fine Familie oder eiii 
Stamm endlicb von fLirstlicbem Gebliite waren vermntlicb die Grehina 
(Ys. 32, 12-14). Yon ibiien heisst es, dass sie iin Bundc mit Kavi’s 
und Karapan’s ihre Maclit einsetzen, nm den Propbeten und seine 
Aublinger zu iiberwaltigen; aber hohnend wird ihnen eiitgegen gerufen, 
dass sie die Herrschaft, iiach welclier sie streben, erst in der Hblle 
erlangen werdeii, Mit alien ihren Anbangern den Gotzendienern imd 
Afterpriestern, werden sie deni ewigen Yerderben verfallen; der Prophet 
aber, der bier so viel geschrnabt wird, wird dereinst mit den Seinigen 
in die Freuden des Paradieses eingeben, 

Es ist nun von Interesse, wie die Yerfasser der Giitba’s diesen 
ibren Feinden sich gegeniiber stellen, welcbe Gesinnnngen sie 
ibneii gegeniiber an den Tag legen. Zuniicbst wird es als 
lieilige Pflicht angeseben, durch AYort uud Lehre die 
Unglaubigen zu bekehren (Ys. 28, 5). Die Religion Zaratbiisbtra’s 
ist eine Religion der Kultur, des geistigen nnd sittlichen Fortschritts. 
Sic durchdringt alle Lebensverlialtnisse, iiidem sie jedc Tliatigkeit, so 
z. B. die Urbarmaebung des Bodens, die sorgsame Pflege der Herden, 
die Bestellung des Ackers, unter den Gesiclitspuukt der religibsen 
Pflicht bringt. Eine solche Religion oder eine solcbe Pbilosophie 
kann sich niebt auf einen engen Kreis besebriinken ; die Ausbreitung 
derselben, die Bekebning aller Menseben zu ilir liegt in ibrem AYesen 
selber begrlitidet. AVir finden daher anch ganze Lieder, w'ie Ys. 30 
uud 45, die offenbar bestimmt waren, vor einer grdsseren A^ersammhing 
vorgetrageu zu werden, und in welcher Zaratbushtra oder ciner 


Soilicy Freundo die wesentlichen Piiiikte der rieueii Lvalue dcu 
Ziihdrem darlegt. Diesa Sitantion ergibt sicli deutlicli aus cler 
Eingaiigsstroplie des letztgenaniiten Llyniiius ; 

Verkiindi.izcu will ich’s; nun liort unrl veruehmet, 

Die ilir voii nalie uml von feme lierbeigecilt scid ! 

Jeizb hast du alles offeiibar gemacht, o Mazda ! 

Daniit nicht abennrjs ein Irilehrer das Lebcn ertosc 
Durch falschen Glauben, ein Edser, der Sclilimmes redcfc. 

Offenbar hat Vishtaspa odeu sonst ciaer der Giuifiirsteii scin Volk zii 
eincr grossen Versammlung gelaclen. In dieser Versammhing inogen 
die Kavi’s und Karapan’s ilire Gesiinge rorgetragen liabeii, in v*elclien 
sie die daeva, die Gotter des Sturmes und Gewitters, der Sonne nnd cler 
Gestirne verehrten. Sie brachteu wohl anch Opfcr dar, ibren Beistand 
zu gewinnen fiirirgeiul eine Unternehniung oder ibren Zorn zu versohn- 
eu. Nun aber tritt Zarathnshtra anf. Seiner siegreichea Lered- 
samkeit mdssen die alten Priester der Natiirreligion weiehen, und dein 
lauscheiiden Volke rings amber seine bis dahin “ ungeliorte” Lelire 
von Abura ^lazda als deni erbabcnen Selidpfer der Welt und von 
der finsteren Maclit des Boson, dessen stete Bekiinipfnng Pllicbt 
aller Menschen ist. Nicbt in blutigen Opfern oder siiinlosen Briiuchen 
besteht der walire Gottesdienst, sondern in der sittlichcn Bciiibeit 
der Gesiiinung, in eifrigcr Ernilhiug der meuscblicheu Berufspflichteu 
in Frdmmigkeit und Arbeitsamkeit. 

Wo nun aber der Prophet auf offenen Widerstand stosst, wo 
alle Reden alio Vorstellnng'en frucbtlos geblieben, da trite er 
nun auf mit der vollen Wuclit eiues heiligeu Zorucs, Der Gate 
das Bose ; da gibt es keine Versobnung, keine Dnldung, 
keiuo Nachsiebt. Jede Duldsamkeit ware eiue Sande, wcil sie dem 
Bdsen Raum scIialTt, statt es zu veruichten. 

In den Gatba’s tritt ims derselbc Geist encrgischcn Hasses gegeu 
das Bbse entgegen, wde etwa im alten Testament. Anch bier fordert 
Moses die Leviten auf, zum Sebwerte zu greifeu niul die Abtriinuigeu 
zn tdten, die statt am Dieuste Jehovalds festzubnlten, sich ein 
goldenes Bikinis machteii unclesanbeteteu (2 Mos. 32, 2bff.). Jeliovab 
ist ein eiforvollerGott, cin ziirnender Gott, der die Gutzcnbildei* 
dor Heiden ^n zertriimmerii und ihre Altlire umzustiirzeii gebietet. 

“ Gott der Racbc, Jehovah, Gott der Bacbe, cr^clieine,” so ridt der 
Psalmcnsanger (Ps. 04); ‘^erhebe dicb, du Richter der Erde, zable 
Vergeltung den Stolzeu ! Wic langc sollen die Frevler I'roliluckcn, 
Jehovah I .... Sie vcrsammclii sich, zu bedrcdicu da"^ Lebcn des 
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Gerechten und verurteileii iiuschuldiges Bint. Doch Jeliovah ist 
meine Burg, und^niein Gott der Felseii, wo ich Zufiucht finde. Er wild 
ihnen ihr Unrecht heimzahleii nnd urn ihrer Bosheit willeu sie ver- 
tilgen. Yertilgen win! sie Jehovah, unser Gott! Jehovah rettet alle, 
die ihn liebeu, die Frevler aber vernicbtet er’’ (Ps. 145, 20). Durch 
AYiderspeiistigkeit ^Yird Jehovah’s Zorn gereizt; nnn erzurnfcer sich 
und gibt dem Schwerte preis die, welche von ihni abfallen (Ps. 78, 
56 ff.). IVie die Sohne Korah’s gegen Closes sich emporen, da spaltet 
Jehovah die Erde und Korah mit alien den Seinigon saint Hausern 
und Habe werden von ihr verschlungen (4 Mos, 16, 1 ff.), 

Diese Stellen aus dem alten Testamentc sind ohne Wahl heransge- 
grilfen. Es wilre ein leiclites, sie um das zehnfache zii vermebren. 
Der Hass, der den Siinder nicht iiachsichtig duldet sondern seine 
sofortige Bestrafung ja sogar seine ganzliche Vernichtung von der 
gotilichen Gerechtigkeit fordert und erwartet, ist eben ein Grundzug 
des altisraelitischen Geistes. Wir kbnnen ihin nnsere Bewunderiing 
nicht versagen: das ist Kraft nnd Energie, frei von aller schwiich- 
lichen Nachsicht, sich stcigernd bis zn Gewaltthatigkeit nnd 
Fanatisnms. Und wenn nnn Zaratlinshtra ansrnft : “ Ein Peiniger 

wdll ich sein fiir die Bosen, ein Erennd aber und ein Heifer fiir die 
From men ” (Ys. 43, 8) —oder wenn or das Volk anffordert : Keiner soil 
anf des Frevlers Lehren und Gebote achten ; denn dadnrch bringt er 
Leiden nnd Tod in sein Hans nnd Dorf, in sein Land nnd Volk ! Nein, 
greift zum Schwert und schlagt sie nieder ! ” (Ys. 31,18)—oder wenn 
er denen, die sich ihm nicht anschliessen, Tod und Yerderben 
Rukiindigt (Ys. 45, 3) : so erinnert uns das lebhaft an den Geist des 
alten Testanientes. 

In der That scheint der Gegensatz zwdschen Fronimen und 
Unfrommen, Glaubigen und Unglilubigen oft genug zii offenem 
Kanipfe gefiihrt zn haben. Der Prophet bittet zn Ahura, er moge 
den Seinigen, “ wenn die beiden Heere ziisammeiistossen ” den Sieg 
verleihen, damit sie eine Niederlage anrichten kbnnen iinterden Bosen 
und Leid und Not ihnen bereiten (Ys. 44, 14-15), Wer den Liigner, 
den Irrlehrer, seiner IMacht oder seines Lebens beranbt, der darf auf 
Ahura’s Gnacle rechnen (Ys. 46, 4). Jedenfalls aber werden die Frevler 
clem ewigen Gericht nicht entgelien, und wenn nicht schon im Diesseits, 
so wird doch im Jenseits Ahura sie strafen und sie in die Qualen der 
llblle und der Yerdammuis stosseu (Ys. 31, 20 j 45, 7 ; 46, 6 und 11 ,* 
49 , 11 ). 
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III. 

ZARATHUSHTRA’S MONOTHEISMU^. 

AVenu die Reform Zarathushtrn’s eiiie lebliafte Bewegung der 
Geister liervorrief, wcnn sie selbst zu blutigeii Kampfen und Kriegeii 
Veranlassung gab, so begveift sicb das sehr \yo1iI dnreh ihren Inhalt. 
Sie bricht nahezu vollsia idig mit alien vorliandeiieii Anscbauungen 
uod bietet in der That etwas vollkoinmen Neues. 'Sie stellt sich in 
bewussten Gegeiisatz zu der aus arischev Vorzeit iiberlieferten und 
noch vom A’’olke gepfiegten iS^aturreligion, und was sie etwa von 
derselben beiiiberninitut und beibebalt, das erbebt sie in eiiie W'eit 
lidhere sittliche Sphare, durclidringt es luit ilirem Geiste und verleilit 
so der Form einen neiien Inbalt. 

Wir sprecben bier von den Gatha’s und deren Inbalt, nicbt vom 
ganzen Awesta; denn mir scbeint und die spiiteren Ausfiibrungcn 
werden dafiir Beweise erbringen, dass gerarle die Gatbas den Zoroas 
trianismus in seiner reinsteii und ursprlinglicbsten Gestalt entbalten, 
so wie der Stifter dieser erhabenen Lebre sie selber erdacbt und 
raitgeteilt hat. W ollen die jetzigen Bekenner des zoroastriscben 
Glaubens dessen Inbalt und Tendenz kennen lernen, so wie er von 
ihvem Propbeten selber herstammt, so werden sie iininer wieder zu den 
Gatba's greifen und in deren freilicb oft dunklen und schwierigen 
Sinn einzudringen versnchen miissen. Icb glaube, dass dies ancb 
praktiscli von Bedentung sein wird, um diesen Glauben als eiu 
seltenes Gut wertzuscbiitzeii und rein zu erbalten. 

Der Prophet selbst bezeichnet seine Lebre als ‘‘ nngebdrte AVorte” 
(Ys. 31,1), Oder als ein Gebeimnis” (Ys. 48, 3), weil er selber 
empfindet, wie sebr sich dieselbe von deni bisherigen Glauben des 
A'olkes unterscheidet. Die Religion, die er verkiindigt, ist ilim 
nicbt mehr bloss Sache des Geiiibles, nicbt mehr bloss ein unbestimniD 
es Abnen und Empfinclen der Gottheit, sondern Sadie des Ver- 
standesy des geistigen Erfassens und Erkennens, Dies ist von BedeU" 
tnug; denn es gil)t wmhl nicbt viele Religionen von so hohem Alter, in 
denen dieser Grundsatz, dass der Glaube ein AVissen, eiue Erkenntnis 
des Wnliren sci, mit soldier Bestimratheit aus g^sprochen wird, 
wie in der Lebre der Gatbas. Die Uiiglaubigen, das sind die 
Unweisen, die Glaabigen dagegen die AAdssenden (Ys. 30, 3), eben 
w’eil sie zu jener Erkenntnis durcbgedrungen sind. Jeder der eben 
geistig zu unterscheiden vermag zwisebeu dem was wahr und dera 
was nnwabr ist, wird sich aiif die Seite des Propbeten stcllpn (Ya. 
4C). 15). Die Xicbtliigcndeu (adrujyanto) und die Liigner : das ist genau 
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del’ gleielie Gogensatz wie zwisdieii Gliiubigen nnd Ungl;iiil)]gen, 
Aidiiiiigern iiinl (fcgnoni des neneii Glanbeiis (Vs. ol, 15 und ofters), 
Es ^Y^rd daboi aber jcdem eiiizelnen ziigeinutet, class er Sieiruiig 
nehme in dcr grossen Frage und sidi entsclieide firr die eine oder dio 
andorc Pnrtei. “Maun fiir Mann” soil das Volk priifen, was der 
IFopliet ilnn verkiriidet (Vs. oO. 2), and desseii Walirlreit erkeimeii, 
l)i(‘s isL deuilieli gcnug (dn olFe Brncli mifc der Volksreligion. Dem 
Anbii iger des Zaratlnishtra ist die Ileligion nicht rnclir eine Ablilin- 
gi^keib ” von iinbekanntou und inelii' odor weniger unverstandenen 
lidlieren Macliteii: sie iS't iluu violmeiir eine “ Freilieitdes Geistes, 
oine Befroinng von allem Aheri^lanbon und IiTWalin, ein selbstiliidiges 
1 )molidringeii zu der Ei’kenntnis der guttiichen Walirheit, die ihm 
zuvor (‘in Geheiinnis war. Hamit aber dass die Religion aus einem 
Gerdlil der Abbangigkeit eiu solches der Freiheit wird, ist der 
bedentendste Sehrbt gethaUj der auf dem Gebietc religldsen Lebcns 
iiberliaiipt getlian werdeii kaim. 

Wir werden wicder an das alto Testament erin-nert, wo ebon falls 
Glanbe nnd Erkenntiiis, Uiiglaube und Tliorheit nls ideiitische Regriffe 
gelt(Mi. Ic’li I>ranc]ie nnr auf die beriilimte Stelle Ps. 14, 1 , liinzu- 
woisen : “ Der Thor spriclit in seineiu Ilerzcii : es ist kein Gott„ 
Verdeibt, al)scheiilieli ist ilire Ilandluiig ; k(dner ist da, der Gates 
tlint. deliovali aber bliokt voin Iliinmel lierab auf die IMensclien- 
kinder, um zu soluMi^ ob ein KUojer da ist. d(‘r (^ott snelit • aber alle 
sind aligefalleii, alio verdorben ; keiiier ist da, der Gates, tluit, aucb 
iiielit elnor.” (Vgl. Ps. 5:1, 2.) 

AVorin alxn* liestelit nun (has Neue, das bis dahin Unbekannte dcr 
zoroastrisclien Lelire, wie sie ans den Gfitba’s nns entgegen tritt? Es 
l>estelit in dem rnrherrschend monothri.^tIi<chen Char alder diesev llelh/lon, 
Ihr Stifter bat sicb losgeinaclit von der Viellieit, iu welclie die Gottheit 
durcli den Yolks-und Naturglauben zerspalton bat, und sich erboben 
zn der Erkeiintuis der gottlicben* Eiuheit, welcke in dcr Natur in 
violgestaltiger Weise waltet. 

Es ist l>ekannt geiiug, class im zoraastriseben Religionssystem 
Ahura ^^a:da nls der Ilerrsclier und Gcbicter im Ilimmel inid auf 
Erdeii, als der liodistc und erste d(‘r Genion gilt. Dioser Doppelnaine, 
und zwar iu der gegelnmon Aufeinanderfolgc, komint im spiiteren 
Awestfi als die stiindige b'ste Rezeielinuug vor ; Ansnalunen von clic’* 
s-om Gobranolie fiiulen sioli nielit, odor siolierlioli nnr sebr selton. In 
dou (sTitlias li(*ul die Sao.lio ganz anders, und ieli komine daiiiit maf 
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r‘iiien hochst l)f'doiit>aineii Unturscliicd den allun Ilyninen 

iind den jiingemi Stiiekon cler zoroastrischen^ Urkiindcin. Ein solelicr 
fitereotyp ^’enyordencr Xuine fiiv die Gottheit cxistiert dovt nocli nieliE 
Wir tinden bald Ahnra, bald Mazda, bald Alinra iMazda, bald ]\lazda 
Aliuva venveiidet. Gott kann el^^niso wold als “ Hen* ’’ (Ahura) scldeclit- 
hill wie als Alhveislicit ’’ (die?? bcdeiUet vennntlich bczeich- 

iietwerdeii. Es scheint eben, da^s in den Gathrt’a die appollativisclie 
Eedeatung beider Xaineii iioch mehr gefiihlt wnrde, als in spliteren 
Scliril’teiid Bedenkcn wir nun noch, dass in den altporsisclien Kcilin- 
sclirifttMi der Achamenidendynastic der Gottesnaine Aiirainazda als 
cin einziges Wort, das nur am Elide fiektiert wird, vorkommt, so 
ergibt sieli gewiss, dass wir es bier iiiit den Ergebidsseii verscliiedeuer 
Zeitepoclien zii tlinn liaben.® Urspriinglich erfand Zarathnshtra 
uberlinni)t keincii eigcntliclien Eigennamen fiir die Gottheit ; cv bezeich- 
net diese bald mit dieseiu, bald mit jenem Worte, nnd wir konnen die 
Terscliiedenen Dezeiehiuingen, die in den Gutha’s gebrancht werdeii, 
zunieist einfacli mit “Gott” iibevsetzen. Spiiter wurde dann die 
Benenniing Aliura ]Mazda, in dieser Verbindnng gerade und in dieser 
Reilienrolge der bciden Worter, festgehalten, und damit war nun 
erst ein wirklicher Gottesnaine geschaffen, desson Gebrauch etwa dein 
des aittestamentlichen Jehovah entspricht. 

In noch jilngerer Zeit vcrscliniolzcn dann die bciden Xnmen zn 
einein Gaazen, cben well sie. stets in der niiinlielien Eeihenfulge gc- 
braucht u’nrden, Iinmerhiu fiihlte man aus dem Xaincn Anramazda 
noch beide Bestaiulteile heraus, weil sic in einer einzigen Stelle eincr 
lusclirlft des Xerxes beide dekliiiiert erscheinen. Die letzte EntwickeD 
iingsphase repraesenticren danii die Formeu des Xamons in den 
mittel-und neuiranischen Dialckteii : Paldavi Aulnirmcml und Xp, 
Onmizd. Die Versclnnclznng beider Worter ist hier endgiltig vollzogen 
derail, dass keiiies mehr eine selbstiindige Bedeiitung besitzt. 

Das Wesen des Polytheisnms bestcht nun darin, dass der Mensch 
die verschiedenen Kriifte der Xatur cinzeln zu Gottheiten erliebt und 
die Wivkiingskreisc dieser Gottheiten georen einander abgrenzt. Wir 
kbniieii also die Religion des Uigyeda iin allgemeincn cine polytheist- 
isehe nenneiu Indra ist der Gott des Gewitlcrs, Agiii hcrrscht iiber 
das Fener, die Maruts sind die Genien des Stiirmes. Es tinden sich 

i Dies beweiscu ii.a. aueh die Stellen wo Ahnra Mazda (Ys. 30,9; 31,-l)o(kT 
viazda allyiii (Ys. 33, 11; 45, 1; \in Tlnral gebraucht wird. Die mazddonTfkQ 
sijid claim otlcnbar die (Jesaiiitlieit der himnilisuhcn Geister. 

s \'gL llanj and //Ys-/ : lissays ou the Parsis, see, cd., pp. 301-303. 
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aber auch in den vediselien Ilyninen sclion Vorstellungen, welebe all- 
niiililich vom Kolytbeismus znm Moiiotlieismus hiiuiber leiten, Wir 
kbnneii beobaebten, wic cla uud dort auf einen Gott die Wirksani' 
keit eines anderen oder der andereii iibertrageu wird. Dies 
ist namentlich bei mancheu von den Varuna-Hymnen der Fall. 
Varuna gilt in ibnen als Sebopfer des Alls, als Geber alles Guten^ als 
der Hliter der Walirheit und Riicber der Siinde (Rv. I, 25, 20 ; II., 
27, 10; YII., 8*3, 1 fl.) In anderen Liedern werden die niimlicbeii 
Eigcnschaften und Kratte anderen Gottern iibertragen: aneb Indra^ 
Soma, Agni konnen gelegentlicb fiir die boebsten Gottbeiten gel- 
ten. Yon dem letzfc genannten beisst es Ilv. 3 geradezu, er sei der 
nanilicbe wie Indra, Yisbnii, Savitri, Pi'isban, Iludra und Aditi; er 
wird also mit der Gesamtbeit der Gotter identifiziert. 

TVir konnen so aucb im Rigveda beobaebten, wie die Sanger und 
Priester nacb dem Erfassen der gottlichen Einbeit sueben und nur 
eben dadurcb da von abgehalten werden, dass sie iiicht den Mat 
haben, mit den seit alters liborlieferten Yorstellungen, Dogriffen und 
Namen zu brechen. In den Gatha’s liegt die Sacbe anders. Der 
bedeutsame Sebrift, den die vediseben Sanger zu thun zauderten 
ist da gethan : die Yielbeit der Naturgottbeiten ist beseitigt, an 
ibre Stelle ist ein Gott gesetzt, ebenso alles umfassend, ebenso gross 
und gevvaltig, wie der Jebovab des alteu Testamentes, und jedeiifalls 
niebt mehr als dieser antbroponiorphisierfc. 

Im 104 Psalm wird Jebovab als der Sebopfer und Regent der 
Y^elt gepricsen : “ Licbt ist sein Kleid, das er triigt, er spannt den 
Ilimmel aus wie ein Zelt; er wolbt mit AVasser sein Gemacb, die 
Wolken maebt er zu seinem Wagen und fahrt auf den Fliigeln des 
Windes, Die Winde maebt er zu seinen Boten und zu scinen Die- 
nern die Fenerdammen. Er stiitzte die Erde auf ibre Fundamente, 
dass sie niebt wankt immer und ewig .... Den Mond erschuf er, 
die Zeiten zu ordnen, die Sonne kennt die Statte ibres Unterganges, 
Du maebtest die Fiusternis, dass es Nacbt wird : in ibr regen sicb 
die Tiere des Waldes. Die jungen Lowen briillen nacb Raub und 
verlangen von Gott ibre Speise. Die Sonne gebt auf ; da entdiehen 
sie und lagern sicb in ihren Ilohlen. Es gebet der Menscb an seine 
Arbeit und an sein Tagewerk bis an den Abend.’’ 

Icb will neben diesen Psalm einige Strophen aus der GiUha Ys. 
41 stellen, wo Ahura I\Iazda ersebeint als der allmacbtige Gott, der 
das All ersclmf und es erbiilt und regiert. Die Aebnlicbkeiten der 
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beiden Stelleu springen sofort ins Auge, uud man wii*d ohne Zogern 
ziigebeii, dass der Verfasser der Gatba nicht weniger gut Erkenntnia 
des gottlicheu WeltscLopfers durcbgedrungen ist, ^vie der Dichter 
des Psalmes. In Ys. 44, 3-5, uud 7 beisst es : — 

Darnach frage ich dich, gib mir richtige antwort, o Ahura : 

Wer war der Erzeugerund der Urvater der Weltorduung ? 

Wer zeigte der Sonne und den Sternen ihre Bahn ? 

Wer scbuf es, dass der Mond zunimmt und abnimmt, wenn nicht du ? 

Dies alles, o Mazda, uud noch anderes mochte icli erfahren, 

Darnach frage ich dicb, gib mir richtige antwort, o Ahura ; 

Wer hieit fest die Erdc und den Luftraum darciber, 

Dass er nicht herabfallt ? Wer schuf Wasser und Pflanzen ? 

Wer schirrte Wiuden und Wolkeu ihre Schnelligkeit ? 

Wer schuf, o ivlazda, die fromme Gesinuung? 

Darnach frage ich dich, gib mir richtige xVntwort, o Ahura : 

Wer schuf kuustvoll das Licht und die Dunkelheit ? 

Wer scbuf kunstvoll den Schlaf und die Tbatigkeit ? 

Wer schuf die Morgenroten, die Mittage und die Abende, 

Welche den xVchtsamen an seiue Pflichten erinnern ? 

Darnach frage ich dich, gib mir richtige Antwort, o Ahura: 

Wer hat die gesegnete Erde samt dein Himmel geschaffen ? 

Wer machte durch seine Weisheit den Sohn zum Ebenbilde 
des Vaters ? 

Ich will dich, o Mazda, dem Verstandigen nennen 

Als den Scbopfer des Alls, du segens rcichster Geist!” 

Die Ubereinstimmung der Gedanken geht in beiden Hymnen in 
der That bis ins einzelne. Es ist das Gcsetzmassige in der Natur, 
so der Lauf der Gcstirne, der Wechsel des Moudes, die Aufeinander- 
folge der Tageszeiten, durch welche die Tbatigkeit der Menschen 
bestimmt wird, was die Aufmerksamkeit heider Sanger anregt. 
Hier ist Ahura Mazda, dort Jp.hovah der Schopfer der Weltordnimg, 
Als solcher wird ubrigens Mazda inehrfach in den Gatha’s geradezu 
bezeichuet. Er ist Kailliyo ashaliyd dd'iT^ish (Ys. 31, 8), eine Be- 
nennung, die wir fest halten miissen, da sie in der Folge von Wichtig- 
keit ist tiir das Verbaltnis des Ahura Mazda zu den Amesha- 
spenta’s. 

Wenn Ahura Mazda der Scbopfer der Welt ist, so kommen ihm 
auch alle die Attribute zu, die das alte Testament Jehovah 
zuichreibt. Ahura Mazda ist, wie wir frliher schou sahen, der 
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heilijc iinJ ailgerechte, der das Bose hasst und, sei cs iin Biesseits odei* 
im Jenseits ; Uucli Gebiihr bestraffc ; den Frommen aber nimmt er in 
seinen Scliutpj und verleiht ihm das ewige Lcben. Er i>t dc'r 
nnwandelbare, welcher “ aucli jitzt noch der gloiclie ist” (Ys. 31, 7), 
wie er von Ewigkeit her gewesen; er ist der allmllchtige, welcher 
tlmt was er will {yase-khshnyds, Ys. 43, 1); er ist der allwissendey 
welcber vom Himmel herabscbaut aiif die JMciischen (vergl. Psalms 
14, oben S. 178) imd alle ihre Anscblage siebt, die offentlicben, wie 
die gebeimen (Y^s. 31, 13). Aliura Mazda ist eht Geist, er ist ciii 
Wesen, das niclit mit menscblicbcn Ziigen ausgestaltet werden 
kann, er ist “der segensreicbste Geist’’ {spewshtd maiiiyu^, Ys. 43, 2), 
der absolut gute. In der That sind aiithropomorpliistische Vor- 
stellungen in den Gatba’s scbr selten. Wo sie vorkommeu, da er- 
klaren sie sicdi einfacb aiis deiu dicbteriscben Spracbgebraucbe, Deni 
Zaratbiishtra war Ahura Mazda zweifellos ebenso sebr ein geistiges, 
ubersiniilicbes, unfassbares und unbescbreibbares Wesen, wie Jebovah 
den Psalmendiebtern. 

Allerdings wird Abnra Mazda der Vater des Vobu-mano, des Asba, 
der Avmaiti genannt (Ys. 31, 8; 45, 4; 47, 2) ; allein man vcrgegen- 
wartige sicb, dass vokn-imm^ diiwiiti nur abstrakte Begriffe 

fromiue Gcsinuung, Heiligkeit, Demut und Ergebenbeit” sind. 
Daraus ergibt sicb unzweifelbaft, dass wir es bier niclit etwa mit 
menscblicben Vostellungen zu tbiin babcn, wie sie den My then der 
Griechen und Rdmer geliiafig sind, soudern einfacb mit dicliteriscber 
Aiisdrucksweise. Es bedentet das nichts anderes als wenn wir sagen ; 
Gott ist der Vater .alles Guten— er ist “ Unser Vater.” 

Audi von den “ Ilanden ” des Ahura l^Iazda ist die Rede (Y^s. 43, 4), 
Es ware liicberlicb, wollte man darin irgend welchen Antbropomor- 
pbismns seben. Solche sprccbweise konnte Zaratbnsbtra natiirlicb 
ebenso gat anwenden, wie noch jetzt der betende Clirist alle seine 
Sorgen und Wiiuscbe in die Vaterbande Gottes legt, Das ist eben 
weder beidnisclie uocb mubammedanisclie, weder zoroastriacbe noch 
christlicbe sondern allgemein menscblidie Redeweise. 

Irgend welcbe Ziige aber, welcbe darauf schliesseii lassen, dass 
man sicb in der lillesten Zeit des Zoroastrianismus Abuva Mazda in 
irgend einer bestimmten sinnlicbcn Gestalt vorstellte, sind ans den 

1 In jinlcrcn Grahastelleu schciiit nbri,!i;-cns spenfa mninyii von i\hum 
[Mazda vei-Bchiedeu zu scin ; cs ist ebon venmdlicli cine bosondere Scitc seines 
Wci-cns, vermbge dosson er der Gcbcr des Guten in dor fSelibpfuiig ist (Vs. 

45,G ; 47,1, u. ofters). 
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Gfitlui’s sichev nicbt zu entiielinieii. Wenti wir nber in spFiterer Zcii, 
B. auf den Denkniiilern der Acbumenidenkunio;^ cine bildliche 
Daratelluiig Abura Mazda’s finden, so diirfeii wir daraiis, denke icli 
nicbt zii viel schliessen. Erstlich ist zu lieacbten, dass die Perser der 
Acbamenidenzeit den Zoroastrismus als etwas Fremdes von aussen her 
bckommeii liatten, also maiiebe Vorstellang binzugefiigfc oder geiindert 
haben mdgen ; und dann —bat nicbt aucb Micbel Angelo ein Bild 
Gott Vaters gezeicbnet und damit der kirchlichen Kuust des Abend- 
laiides eineii Typus fur die Darstellung der Gottheit gegebeu ? 

Wir liabeii gescbcn, dass Zaratliuslifrazn der [dee eiiics allmacbtigen, 
allweiscn, allgerecliten Gottes, eiues Scbopfers und Erhaltcrs der Welt 
gelaiigt ist und damit seiiicm Yolke an Stelle eines polytheistiscbeii 
I^aturdienstes deii Monotlieisnnis gescbenkt bat, ^Yir liabeii ferner 
geseheii, dass die Art, >vie diese ciuige Gottheit aufgefasst wird, lebbaft 
an die Yorstelhingeii des alteii Testamentes vou Jehovah erinnern, 
and zwar sowolil im allgemeiueii wie aucb in vielen bezeicbnendeii 
Einzelzitgen. Allciii icb balte es iiiclits desto weiiiger fiir durcbaus 
irrig anzunebmen, Zarathiisbtra babe die Jebovab-Idee dirckt oder 
iiulirekt von den Israeliten entlebnt. Wir haben nirgends sonst 
ill! ganzen Awesta Spuren, welcbe auf wirkliclie Bezielumgeii 
zwiscben den Iraniern und den Semiten scbliesseii lassen und 
dadurcli aucb eiiie Eutlebiiung der religidsen Yorstelluugen recbt- 
fertigcn viirden, Aucb bat der Kultus des Abura Mazda, trotz 
aller Ahiilichkeiten init dem Jebovabdienste, dock sein ecbtcs 
uationalcs Geprage; man denke nur an die enge Yerbiiidung des 
rcligiosen und des baucrlicheii Lebens, die sclion in deii Gatba’s 
liervortritt und eineii cbarakteristiscben Zug des ganzen Awesta 
bildet. Icb lialte es iiberbaupt fiir bocbst bedenklich, aus blossen 
Abnlicbkeiten der religidsen Yorstelluugen auf Eutlelmung scbliesseii 
zu wollen, Wenii Abura Mazda und Jehovah cine gewisse Ycrwaudt- 
scbaft der Auffassung und des Begriffes zeigen, so liegt das ebeu 
einfacb darin, weil wir es bier bei den Iranieni wie dort bei den 
Jnden mit einem Monotbeismus zu tbun haben. aber einmal 

der Monotbeismus zum Diirchbriicb kommt, da werden aucb iinmer 
gewisse gleiche Yorstellungen sicli geltend niacben, welcbe eben dem 
blonqthcisinus eigentiimlich sind und gewissermassen dessen ^Yesen 
ausmachen. ^Venn man also nicbt scblechthin leugnet, dass ein 
Yolk oder cin hervorragender Geist irgend eines Yolkes selbstiindig 
auf die Idee der Einheit Goites komiiicn kami,—wenii man nicbt 
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(3oginatiscb cleii Juden das Monopol des Moiiothersmus zruerlcennfc, 
so wird man mii’^zustirnmeu in dem Satze, dass die Iifinier selbsilindig^, 
in sehr alter Zeit, ohiie Einfluss von anssen, durch die zoroastrische 
Heforin in deii Besitz. einer Monotlieistisclien R 5 *ligion gelangten. 


IV. 

DIE THEOLOGIE I>ER GATH AS. 

AVir Ivommen mm anf einen Einwaiul, welclier indgliclierwdse 
gegen iinsere Auffassung der Lehre Zarnthnshtra’s gemacht werdcn 
kdiinte. I&t deim ifberhauf)t, so konnte man fra 2 :en, der Zoroa'trian-’ 
nismus ein wirklicher Monotheisnius ? Preist und bekeiint niclit das 
Awesta eine ganze.^ Anzahl von Genien, die Aniesln-spentn, Mitbra, 
Sraosba, Verethraghna, Hao-ma, Ardvi-^ura imd andere? Sind niclit 
mehrere dieser Genien, wie z. B. Mitlira, Gesta-lten, wc-lvlie ans der 
vorzoroastrischen Zeit herstammeny welclie sich anch in den vedischen 
Hjmnen der Inder vorfinden und somit ohne Zweifel in den arischen 
Naturdienst gehbren 2 

Wir vvollen das Gewiclit dieses Einwandes iiicht verkennen; wir 
wol’en demselben sogar eine gewisse Berechtignng und AVabrheit 
zugestelien, Aber liier ist der Fiuil-t^ ico wir wohi zit unterscbeiden 
hahen zwisclien den GatJid's und dem ilhrigen Awestd^ zwihcben der 
Lehre^ wle sie unmittelbar von Zaratliushtra selbst herriilirt^ und wie sie 
spdter im Laiife der Zeit volkstiimlicli sich aicsgesialtete, Betn chten 
wir iiamlich die Gatlia’’s allein, so tritt uns aus denselben weit mebr 
cm renier Monotheismus entgegen ; im sjjateren Awesia erscheint er 
mehrfach getriibt und bescbiankt. Auf die Gatliii’s wird somit aucb 
jetzt noch der Parse den Blick richten miissen, will er seine Religion! 
nicht bloss in der altesten sondern aueh in der reinsteii Gestalt 
kennen lernen. 

Wie scharf und bestimmt tritt im spliteren Awesta, namentlich in 
dem ihm gewidmeten 10 Yaslit, die Geniengestalt des Mithra 
bervor, Er ist der Genius der Morgensoniie, der das Licbt berbei- 
fulirt, Als soldier ist er der Feind und Uberwinder der Damonen der 
Nacht. Er ist aber aueb der Gott der Wabrheit, des Reebtes und 
der Vertiage, Seine Maclitspbare erstreekt sicb iiocb weiter: er ist 
Fiirst und Konig der Erde, der Ilelfer in den Scblacbten, den die 
Krieger anrufen bei Begiiin des Kampfes, und der ibnen zum Siege 
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v^rliilft. Eiullicli ist er der Riicher des Bosen, namentlich straft er 
Lu< 2 :e und Vertvagsbrucli.^ 

Ahnlicli kdnneii Tsiv den TishU’ya nus dem jlingeren Awesta 
schildern, Er ist Gestirnsgotllieit, Specitll gebietet er Tiber den Stern 
Sirius. Ibm wild die Macht zugeschrieben, den lechzenden Fluren 
Kegen zu spendeii. Er bekiimpft den Diiinon der Dkrre und Trockeu- 
heit. Dass er die Ileirscbafl der Gestiriie iiberliaiipt in llanden 
hat kann nicht befremden, Auch die FravashCs, die Manen^ verteilen 
das befruchtende AVasser iiber die Erde; sie spenden iiberhaupt alies 
Gute, lasseii Biiume und Fiianzen gedeilien uiid sind, wie Mithra 
Heifer in Kampf und Krieg. Kurz^ wir haben es bier niit Genien zu 
thun, die lebhaft an d.e Gottbeiten des Rigveda erinnern, an Variuia, 
Indra, Mitra nnd andere. 

Wenden wir uns nun aber zu den Gatba’s zuritck, so erscheinfc uns 
da die Sache in einem ganz andereii Licbte. Hier werden nicbt, 
cinmal die Nainen eines Alithra oder Tiscbtrya genannt. Aiicb die 
Fravasbi’s kominen nicbt vor, ebeoso wenig wird Ilaoma erwlihut oder 
Veretliragbna, der Genius siegreichen Kampfes, oder Anahita, die 
Gonie der Gewiisser, Es fehleii in den Gatbiis gerade die Nameii 
derjenigen Genien, xvelche in?, sp’ateren Awesta am meisten zu 
plastiscben Gestalfcen aasgebildet, am naeisten init individuellen 
Attribute!! ausgestaitet erscheinen. 

Sollen wir das als blossen Zufall erkliiren? Ich bielte dies 
in der That fiir einen Fehler, so sehr ich mir auf der anderen Seite 
bewusst bin, w’.e bedeiiklich jedes, documentum e silendo ” ist. Es 
gibt eben doch zuvveileti Umstiinde, untcr dciien man mit der Annahme 
eines Znfalls niclits erreicht und vieles unverstandeii und unerklart 
liisst. Weniisiebin den Gatbas niemals eine passende Gelegenheit 
fiinde, den Alithra oder den Tiscbtiya oder die Eravasbi’s iiberbaupt 
zu erwilhnen, so wiirde es sich ja als Zufall erkliiren lassen, wenn ibre 
Namen uicht vork immen. Solcbe Gelegenbeiten aber gibt es oft genug, 
\A^arnm wird z. B. Mithra nie genaiint^ wo von Kiimpfen gegen die 
Unglaubigen die Rede ist? Es beisst ja doch von ibm Yt. 10, 3G : 

Mithra erbffiiet den Kampf, 

Er uiinmt Stellung in der Schlacht; 

Im Streite stebend 

Zerscbmettert er die Schlacbtreibe/* 

Oderanch die Fravascbi’s wiirden passend angerufen werden ; denn. 

1 Ygl. hierdber und zura ff. Spiejcl, Eranisuhe Altcrthumskiiude, 11. S, 
77 ff., 70 ir., 91 If. 
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“Sie briiTgen in gewaltigen Schlachten am mcisten Beistand ” (Yt. 
13, 37). 

Oft geimg ist ferner in den Giitliiis von Feldern nnd Herden die 
Bede. Abcr iiie wird bei einer solchen Gelegenbeit Tischlryagcrufen, 
obwohl dieser die Fluren segnet imd die Ilerden gedcihen llisst. 

Alinlich stehfc es aueh bei den anderen Genien, wclche wir in den 
GadicVs iiicht erwiihnt finden. Man kanii nicht sagen^ dass sich 
iibcrhaupt kein Anlass findet, ihre iiamen zu iieiiiieii ; sanderu ihre 
Nichterwahinng ist ofenhar heahsichiujt^ 

Derganze Charakter der Gatha’s ist in solchem Maasse cin philoso- 
phischer, auf das Abstrakte und TJbersinnlicIie gerichteter, dass in 
ilire Thealogie seiche Gestalten, wie die erwrjhnten iiberhanpt nicht 
passen. Ich sage nicht, dass Zarathushtra und die ilbrigea Hym- 
nendichter von Mithraoder Tischtrya eder Aiiahita gar nichts wusst- 
en. Dieselben waren ehne Zweifel beim Volke viel verelirt; aber 
der Prophet billigte solche Kulte nicht; er wollte an die Stelle dieser 
Genien welche ihrem gauze Wesen nach allzu sehr an die Gottheiten 
des altarischen Naturdienstes eriiinerten, hohere, philsophischero 
Begriffe setzen. Sanitliche Genien, die in den Gatlm’s nebeu Ahura 
Mazda geuannt werden, sind in der Tliat solche abstrakte Begriffe; 
wie sich dieselben aber zu der von mir angenommeuen monotheist- 
isehen Lehre der Gathas verhalten, davon weiter nnten. 

Mithra, Tischtrya und die librigen in den Gatha’s nicht genannten 
Genien werden im jungeren Awestd ziemlich stark anthropoinor- 
pbisiert. Sie werden gedacht und geschilderfc ganz lihulich wie die 
Gottheiten des Rigveda, i\Ian stellt sie sich vor in iMenschengestalt, 
als ^lann oder Weib (wie Aniihita), mit R'listung und Gewand ange- 
than, ^Vaffell tragend, zu Wagen fahrend, iu Palasten wohnend. 
Zuweilen erscheinen in sie sogar in Tiergestalt. Antliropomorphische 
Vorstellungen sind den Gatha’s, wiewirsahen, ubei'haupt Fremci. 

Diejenigen Genien dagcgen, welche in den Gatiia’s iieben Ahnra 
Mazda sich erwiihnt finden, in erster Liiiie die Amesha-spenta, sind 
aiich im jiingeren Awesta am allerwenigsten, ja eigentlicli gar nicht 
anthropomorphisiert. Fine Ausnahme bildeb nur eUva Sraoscha, der 
in den Gatha’s noch eine ganz abstrakte Gestalt ist, spliter aber zu 
einem Genius ausgebildet wird, dessen Attribute manche Ahnliehkeiten 
mit denen des Mithra aufweisen. 

Somit konnen wir einen durchgreifendeii Unterschied zwischen der 
Theologie der Gatiias uiid jener des jiingeren Awesta konstatieren. 
In jener habeu nebeii Gott nur solche Genien ihren Platz, wclche 
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zniiachst woiter niehts sinj als abstrakte Begriffe, in diesor dagegen 
ancli solt'he, welehe plastischer ansgcbildet erscheinen unci den 
Gottlieiten der stanimverivandten Indev vergleichen lasscn. AViirde 
von den Genienmmen, welche der letzteren Katcgorie angelidren, nnr 
der eine oder der andere in den Gdtbd’s nicht vorkominen, so wiirde 
man das vielleicht wieder eincn Zufall zu nennen geneigt sein ; wo 
al>er die Scheidiing eine so konseqnente, nahczn ausnahmslose ist, da 
wird man wohl System iind Ab.dcht in ihr erkennen miissen. 

Wie aber kamen nunjene mebr antliropomorphen Genieii, wie 
Mitlira u.s.w., in spaterer Zeit in das zoroastrisehe System liinein? 
Ich glaube, dass dies nichfc allzu sclnver zn erklaren ist. Die zoro- 
astriselie Reform ist eine energische Opposition gegen den arischen 
ISTatnrknltus. Imden Gatha s kommt auch nicbt ein einziger von den 
Genien vor, welcher diesem Kultus angehort. Jetle Opposition geht 
naturgem’Ass in das Extrem iind sncht ihren Erfolg in der absoluten 
Verneinung des Bestehenden. Wire! ja dock in einer Gatliiistelle 
der Knltus des Haoma, wenigstens in der Gestalt, wie er zu der 
damaligen Zeit geiibt wnrde als etuas Verwerfliclies nnd Absclieuliches 
hingestellt (Ys. 48,10)! Auf eine solche Aktion muss aber dann mit 
der Zeit die Reaktinn folgen. Die Resnltate aber, zn deiien diese Reak- 
tion fiihrte, liegen in dem tlieologischen System des jiingeien 
Aweslfi vor. Ilier isfc ein Kompromiss getroffen mifc dem Volks- 
glauben. Die Gotter, welche in diesem verehrt ivurden, werden, frei- 
lich ill veriinderter und vergeistigter Gestalt, wieder liereingenommen 
in das neiie System, uni gewissermassen das Gefolge nnd den Hofstaat 
Almra Mazda’s za bilJen. Aber, wie gesagt, die Vorstellungen 
erleiden manche Umgestaltnngen ; sie werJen den neuen Yerhaltnissen 
angepasst unci dies geschickt namentlich daclurch dass die sittliche 
Seite an dem Wesen der eingelnen Geniengestalt mehr in den 
Vordergrnnd gestellt wird gegenliber dem physikalisclien. Es 
entspriclit dies dem Wesen des zoroastrischen Systems iiberhaupt, 
das sich in erster Linie auf ethischer Grnndlage aufbaut. 

Der hentige Parsismus wird, entsprechend dem ganzen Zuge 
unserer Zeit, wieder mehr an die Form seiner Lelire ankiuipfen, wie 
sie in der Gathii’s vorlicgt. Er wird das pliilosopliische Element 
seines Glaubens in den Vordergrnnd stellen, in iihnlicher Weise, wie 
der Christ die sittliche Kraft seiner Religion mehr betonen wird al 
deren dogmatische Lehren. Gerade durch die Hervorhebung des 
den verschiedenen Religionen Gemeinsamen ist aber die verbindende 
Briicke zv\ischen ihnen gefunden. 
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Zu (ler Entwidvelung dcr zoroastrischen Lelire, wie icli sie eben 
gescbildcrt babe, findeii sicli aucb bei uns iin Abendlandc Analogien^ 
Audi in Deutschland gingen die ersteu Yerkiiiidiger des Christen- 
turns darauf aus, cleu heiduischen Gbuibeii von Grund aus zii 
vernichteu. Nichts desto weniger gibt hcutzntfige jeder einsichtige 
■and uubcfangene Forscher zn, dass gar manchcs heidnische Element 
noch jctzt in unseren Volksvors^elhiugen und Yolksgcbraucheii 
vcrsteckt ist. Es ist bekaimt, dass in den Keiligen, wie sie in 
Tnanchen Gegenden Ueutschlands uamentlich vom Landvolke verehrt 
v/erden, altheidnische Gbtfcer wieder aufgelebt oder vielmehr in 
veriiiiderter Gestalt und mit verauderteu Namcn erhalten geblieben 
sind. So ist Thor, der Gewittergott, der stiindige Begleiter des 
Wotan, znm heiligen Petrus geworden, uiid es darf uns nicht mehr 
Wander nehinen, wenu Petrus uach deal Volksglaubcn auch 
andere Funktionen iibernommen hat, die sonst seincin Yorglinger aus 
der Ileideuzeit zukamen, wie z. B. die Yerursachung v^on Regenwetter, 
Man hat eben die alte Yorstellung von detu Regen briugeiiden 
Gotte boibehaUen, sie aber mit der Person des Petrus verbuiiden, da 
Tlior’s Name in del* neuen Kirche kcineii Rauin mehr hatteP 
Es ist also zwischen Cbristeiitmn und iliedeutuin eiu Koinpromiss 
geschlossen worden, indeni jenes von dieseui manche iui Yolke tief 
eiugewurzelte Yorstellungeii aufnahm, sie aber mit dem eigeneu 
Geistc erfullte. 

Die Genien nun, welche die Gatbas neben x\lmia Mazda erwahnen, 
sind, wie schon erwabnt, ziiniiehst die sechs Amesha-spenta’s : Asha, 
Yohu-mano, Khshathra, Armaiti, Haurvatat und Ameretat, und dazu 
nenne ich noch Sraosha und Ashi. Es liegt mir feme hier die- Yor- 
stellungen, welclie sich an diese Genien knlipfen, im einzelnen aus einan- 
der zu setzen. Das ware nuissige Wiederholung.* Zur Orientierung sei 
iiur kurz gesigt, dass Asclia Genius der kosmischeu und der sittlicheu 
Orduung sowie Hciter des Feiiers ist; sein Nauie bedeutet ^‘lleiligkeit.’’ 
Voliu-mnno ist die ‘‘gate und fromnie Gesinnung” ; er beschutzt die 
Jlerden, mit dcren Zucht sich eben auch die Pdege Frommen Sinnes 
verbindet. Khshathra ist das “Reich,” das Reich der frommen und 
Glaubigen hier auf Erden, das Hrmmelreich im Jenseits. Armaiti ist 

^ Das war im Parsismns aiiders. Hier kam mit der Yorstellung auch der alte 
Xame wieder znr G-eltnng. VVjr milssen uns eben erinnern, dass derselbe doch 
iminerhio aus der iriinischen Naturreligion hervorgegangeu ist, wabrend der 
gernianische Yolksglaube dem Clitistentume etwas Eremdes war. 

^ VgL Civilization of tlic Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, Vo]. I., pp, 
XXXif. ff. 
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die ‘‘Deuiut” und Andnclit,’^ die nchiiterin der Erde. IlauvvnfiH 
und Amerefdt bedenten “ Wolilfalirt’^ und “ Unsttrblichkeit”; sie 
heiTsclien iiber Wasser und Pflanzen. Sraosha ist der Geborsani,” 
und zwar gegen Gottes Willen und gegen die Vorscbriften der 
heiligen Relit^ioii, und ahnlicbe Bedeutung scheint iin jlingereii 
Awestii aucli Jshi zu liabeu. 

Uns interessiert bier niir die F)age, wie sicb diese Genieii zn Ahura 
Mazda verbalten, ob durcli sie nic'ht der von uns angeiiomniene 
Alonotheismiis in der Tlieologie der Giitliils beeintrachtigt und 
beschrilnkt, vielleicbt sogar auTgelioben wird. Betracbteu uir die 
Sacbe iiusserlicb, so mu>s man zngeben, dass die Ainesha-spenta kanin 
eine geringere Rolle zu spielen scbeiuen als Llazda Das Wort Asha 
z. B. komint in den Gilthas rund 180 mal vor, der Name Mazda 
190-200 mal; Vohii-muun (aucb vahishteni-mano) vielleicbt 130 mal ; 
die iibrigen Namen allerdings nicht so baudg. Das sind keiiie 
Zahlen, die iiusserlicb auf eine verschiedene Geltnng der ver- 
scbiedeneii Begriire schllessen lassen, und docli besteirt ein so durcli- 
greifender Unterscbied, dass es geradezu ziir Unmuglicbkeit wird, etwa 
iMazda und Asha auf eine Stufe zu stellen, ja iiberbaupt nur niit 
einander zu vergleicben. 

Mazda ist wirklich znm Eigennamen geworden, zur Bezeicbniing 
des hdclisten eiuigen Gottes, nicbt w^eniger als Jehovah im alten 
Testamente oder Allah bei den Muliammedanern. Aslia dagegen 
—und ebenso die iibrigen oben genannten Genien— kann nur 
gelegentlich zu eiiier Art Personifikatioa gelangcn: die urspriing- 
liche abstrakte Bedeutung wird immer nocb deutlich empfunden, an 
zablreicben Stellen ist sie clieallcin richtige, an anderen kann man sell- 
wanken, welch3 Bedeutung die passende seiii kdnnte, ja oft geniig mag 
von den Yerfassern der H 3 mmen der Doppclsinn sogar beabsiclitigt 
sein,^ Streng genommen si.id also Asha und Yohu-manu, Kbsliathra, 
und Armaiti zuniichst keine eigentlichen Genien,die neben iNIazda 
stellen sondern sie repriisenti. ren gewisse Krafte und Eigensebaften 
der Gottbeit die in Mazda und in dessen Wesen eingeschlossen und 

1 Ahnlicbe Persouifikationeii absirakter Begriffe, wie sie id deu Gatha^a 
standig sind findeu sicb gelcgcniUdi anch in den Psalmeo. Man vergb 
nameiitliob, Pis, 85, 11 14 : “ iS'abe ist Jehovah’s Hilfe seinen Verehiern, eo 
dass Herrliclikeit wohnen wird im Lande. Giite nnd I’reue bcgeijnen sicb 
Gerecbtigkeit uud Friede kiissen sicb. Treue sprosst aus der Krde, Gerecbtig- 
belt blickt vom Ilinimel hcrab. Aucb uird Jeliovah Gliick verleiben, und 
unser Laud wird seiueu Ertrng gebon, Gerechtigkeit wandelt vor seiiiem 
Angcfiicbt uud schreitet vorwarts auf ibrem Pfaded’ 
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ciiibegrifTcn shid. Dies ist jeilenfallsdie iirspriiiigliclie Idee ; doch soli 
dainit nicht gcsugt wercleii, dass jene Gcuien nie und nirgeiids zu 
eirier gewissen Selbstandigkeit gelangten, Es ist das nameiitlicli an 
solchen Stelleii der fall, wo die Amesha-'Spenta zusammen mit Mazda 
gennant werden und vollkommen parallel zu iliui stelien, Ich 
mdcbte sie dann etwa mit den Engidii des alien Testamcntes 
vergleichen. Aueh diese sind urspriinglich nur Erscheinungslbi-uien 
Jehovahs sell)cr, urn s[)iiter gewissermassen dessen Gefdlge und 
Begleitung, seinen Ilofistaat, zu bilden. 

So crscheiiit z. D. Mazda’s name mitten unter denen der ersten 
Amcslia-spenta’s A"s. 28, 3 ;— 

Euch, o Ascha, will ich preisen und den Voliu-mano, den 
unvergleichliclien, 

Und den Mazda Aliura, mit welchen der ewige Khshathra 
vcreinigt ist 

Und die Scgen spendende Armniti: kommt herbci auf niciu 
Rufen, mieli zu uiiterstiitzen ! 

Und ganz abnlich Ys. 33, 11 (vgl, anch 12 u. 18): 

Der du der segensreichste bist, Ahura Mazda, und Armaiti 

Und Ascha, der die Niederlassungen melirt, und Vohu-mano 
und Khshathra, 

Hbret micb, erbarmet euch meiner, achiet imraerdar auf mich ! 

Dass indessen nichts desto weniger Ascha und die anderen Genien 
nur ein Ausfluss des Wescns des Mazda sind, das wird diehterisch 
dadurch ansgediiiekt, dass dieser als ihr Vater und lirzeuger, als ihr 
Sehdpfer bezeichnet wird (s. oben S. 50 und 51). Wo aber Gott als 
Sehopfer der ncben nnd ausser ibm existiercndcn Geister gilt, dakami 
doch von keinem Polytheismus mehr die Rede sein. Die Frage, 
ob es ausser Gott noch irgcndwelche geisfcige Wesen gibt, welche 
gewissermassen zwischen ihm nnd deii mensehen stehen, hat mit der 
Definition des Begriffes dcs Alonotbeisrnus nichts zu schafTen. Nun 
ist aber in Bezug auf die Thcologie der Gathas noch volleuds festzu- 
lialten, dass die Namen der Amesha-spcnta’s zuniiclist absrakte 
Bcgrifle sind. Wenn also Mazda der Vater des Asha genannt wird, 
so bedeutct das nur, dass er die sittliehe und die kosmische Ordiinng 
erscbaffen hat.’^ Oder wenn er Vater des Vtdiu-mano und der Armaiti 

' Daher issfc cr aiich asha lutzaosha^^ eiiies Willeus mit Asha j’’ was er that 
stimmt uberciu mit der von ihm gesetzten Welt. 
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heisst, so besagt das, dass alle gute Gesinnung und alle demiitsvolle 
Andacht, d. h. alles Gott wolilgefallige J^eben auf* ilim berubt imd 
von ihm ausgebt, 

Durch den Glanben an die Ainesba-spenta’s wird der Monotheismus 
der Gatlia-Theologie soinit keineswegs beeintniehtigt. Abura 
Mazda ist trotzdem der allein alliniicbtige (Ys. 29, o), er ist derjcnige 
welcber liber alles die Entscbeidung hat ; er will, so gescbicbt 
(Ys. 29, 4), Er ist einesWesens init ibnen alien, oder wie der Dicli- 
ter sicb ansdiiickt, er wobnt zusammen mit Ascba und Yobu-mano 
(Ys. 32, 2; 44, 9), d. b. er hat diese Krafte zur Yerfugung, sie stelien 
ibni zu Gebote, sie geben von ibm aiis und kebren zuibm zuriick. Abura 
Mazda war zuerst und zii ibm gesellen sicb Armaiti und Kbschatbra 
nnd Vobu-mano und Ascba (Ys. 30, 7), als naturgemilsse Eut- 
fallniigen seines "VYesens. Diese Krafte geben von ibm aus, er tcilt sie 
dem IMenscben init (Ys. 31, 21); er stebt weit iiber ibnen :— 

Darnacb frage icb dicb, gib mir ricbtige Antwort, o Abura ! 

Wer bat die gesegnete Armaiti|samt dem Kbschatbra gescbaffen ? 

Wer niacbte durch seine Weisbeit den Sobn zum Ebeubilde des 
Vaters ? 

Ich will dicb, o Mazda 1 dem Yerstiindigen nennen 

Als den Scbopfer des Alls, du segensreicbster Geist! (Ys. 44, 7). 

Zum Scbliiss babe icb nocb einige Worte iiber AsJu und Sraosha 
beizufiigen, Bei ibnen zeigt sicb deutlicb, wie sebr sicb die 
Tbcologie der GathYs von der des jiingeren Awesla unterscbeidet. 
Dort kaim Ashi iiberliaupt nocb kauin als Kame einer Genie gelten 
wie bier; das Wort bat vielinehr nocb seine urspriinglich abstrakte 
Bedeutuug: Lobn, Yergeltung; danu Segen, Erfolg (Ys. 28, 4; 43, 1; 
43, 5, u. s. w). Eine Stelle, wo man es init einiger Wabrsebein- 
licbkeit als vomen proprium anfTassen kdunte, weiss icb nicbfc 
anzugeben. Der Prozess der Erbebung eines Abstraktums zu eineni 
Geniennainen vollzieht sicb bei ashi offenbar in der Zeit, welche 
zwischeii der Periode der Gaiba’s und der des spiiteren Awesta liegt. 

Abnlicb stebt es mit Sraosha. Im jiingeren Awesta ist darans 
ein Genius von ziemlich fester und greifbarer Gestalt geworden mit 
ausgepragten individuellen Ziigen ; in nocb spaterer Zeit wird er zum 
Boten Gottes, der dessen Befeble den IMenschen zu iiberbringen bat. 
Hievon findet sicb in den GathYs keine Spur. Wir beobaebteu 
bier nur die ersten Aufange zu der Personifikatiou des ^ycItes in 
Stellen wie Ys. 33, 5, wo der Dichler den machtvollen Sraoscha’’ 
25 
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annift, und Y§. 44, IG. Hier erbittet sich der Verfasser eineo Gebietcr 
zum Schutz gegeii die Feinde und wiinselit, dass zu diesem sich 
gesellen moge “Sraoschain Verbiiidungmit VoliU'mano,”d,h.Gebor- 
sam gcgen die heilige Religion und fromme Gesiiinung. In diesev 
Stclle licgt, wie ich glaube, oin beabsiclitigter Uoppelsinn ; wo r.ber 
sraosJia sonst vorkoinnit, da hat es die ursprlingliche abstrakte 
BedeiUnng “ Gehorsam, Ergebenheit” —Gegensatz ist asriishti “ der 
Ungehorsam” Ys. 33, 4 ; 44, 13 — oder die konkrete Bedeutung “die 
Geliorsamen, die Ergebenen, die Frommen.’' 

Wir konnen die Ergebnisse dieses Abschnittes in eine Reihe von 
Satzen zusammenfassen :— 

1 . DieTheologie der GfitlnVs ist eine abstraktere, philosophiscliere 
als die des s})ateren Awesta. Sie rephisentiert die alteste und 
urspriinglichste Form der mazdayasnischcn Glaubenslehre. 

2. Die Yerehrung der mehr volkstiimlichen Gotthciten, wie 
IMithra oder Tiscditrya, ist den Yerfassern der Giltha’s fremd. Die 
Kulte dieser Genicn ^Ye^den erst in einer spiiteren Epoche ado])tiert 
durch eine Art von Kompromiss mit deni Volksglauben. 

3. Die Theologie der Gfitha’s ist eine Monolheistischer Mazda 
Ahura ist die Gottheit schleehthin. 

4. Dieser Monotheismus wird durch die sonst in den Gathfis 
gcnannten Genien keineswegs beeintrachtigf, da diese Genien lediglich 
Hypostasen abstrakter Begriffe sind, in ihrer nrsprunglichen Bedeutung 
iiooh iiberall gefiihlt werden, iiberdies deni Y'esen nach unter jMazda 
stehen, als dessen Schopfnngen sie gelten. 

V. 

IST DIE ZOEOASTKTSCHE RELIGION EINE DUALISTTSCHE ? 

Man hat die zoroastrische Religion vielfacli eine dualistische genannt, 
Diese Bezeiclinung ist indessen nnr dann berecbtigt, wenn man unter 
Diialismns ein System versteht, in welchem nebcn der das Gute 
schaftendcn und wolleiiden Gottheit Existenz einer ihr ent^ 
gegenwirkenden Kraft angenommen wird. In diesem Sinne ware die 
alttestamentliche Religion auob eine dualistische. Strenge genomnien 
dhrfen wir aber doch nnr dann von Dualismus reden, wenn beide 
Prinzipien gleiobberechtigt nnd gleichniaditig neben einander stelicn, 
beide in gleichem Masse anf die AYelt einivirken nnd der Menscli von 
heiden in gleicher AYeise sicli abheingig nnd beeinflnsst fiililt. AVo 
aber der Aleiiseb Kraft seiner sittliehen AYahlfreilieit sich fiir das Gnte 
cnlsclieiden uucl vom Bdscii sich abwencleii kaiin, wie dies in den 
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Gatlifrs oft geniig liervorgchobcii vrircl, da ist die BezeiehiiiiDg 
Dualismiis meincs Erachtens iiicht mehr gercclitfertigt*. Die Existenz 
cines solcheii wctrde, 'wie ich meine, uiitcr andercm es erlieisclieii, dass 
der Mensch dem biisen Geiste die iiandiche Verehning zii erwciseu 
angelialten wird /vic deni guten, dass er jenein Opfer und Gebete 
darbringt, um ihn zn versohiien und alles Uiilieil abziiwenden, diesem 
dagegen, imi seiner Segnungen teilhaftig zu werden. Dass abcr von 
soicben Yorstellungen sich ini Awestfi keine Spur findet, das brauclie 
ich docb gar nielit zu betoncn. 

Das Awesta, nnd zwar schon in seinen illtesten Teilen kennt 
allerdings eiiien bdsen Geist, der in alien Stiicken der Gegeiisatz zu 
dem guten Geistc ist. Die Annalime seiner Existenz sollte die Ldsnng 
der Frage sein, die iiaturgemass jeder Denkeiule sich^orlegen wird, 
wie denn uberbaiipt das Bose in die Welt koinint, wcim docb die 
Gottbeit ihrem Wesen nacb gut ist und demnacli auch nnr Gntes ans 
sicb bervorbringcn kann. Wober stammen Scbnld nnd Siinde, wober 
alles das Elend und die Unvollkommeiibciten, die dem Mciiscben wic 
iiberbaupt der ganzen Scbdpfung docb anbaften ? Zaratbusbtra und 
die iibrigen Verfasser der Gatlia’s versucbtcn es, diese Frage auf 
pbilosopbiscbem Wege zu losen und icb will vevsucbcn, im folgendcn 
ibr System kurz darzulegen, wie es aiis den Gatlia’s sich zn ergebeii 
scbeint. Ich sage: scheiiit ; denn die Gatha’s baben ja nicbt den 
Zweck, ein pbilosopliiscbes S^^stem zn cntwickeln. Hire Verfasser 
redeii nicbt zu einzelncn ans dem Volke, sondern zu dessen Gesamt- 
licit; fiir sie kommt nicbt der pbilosophiscbe Gebalt ibrer Lebre, 
sondern deren praktisebe Seitc, die Etbik, in erster Linie in Betracbt. 
Wir niiissen also aiis kurzen Andeutungen und einzeliien Stellen der 
Ilymnen die Vorstelinngen uns zu konstrnieven versueben, welche 
den Verfassern liber die in Rede stebeiiden Frage vorgeschwebt ba¬ 
ben mogeii. Natiirgemass siiid das speziell solche Stellen, wo der 
Prophet durcb den Znsammenliang sicb veraulasst sab, von dem 
Wesen des Bdsen zu sprecbeii. DaiaiiF, dass wir liber alte Eiiizelhei- 
ten des pbilosopbiscben Systems, das Zaratliusbtra sicb gebildet ba¬ 
ben mag, ins Klare kommen kdniiteii, miiiscn wir von voriihercin 
verziebten. Aber aucb in Bezng auf die Haiiptmomeiite, wie icb sie 
zn scbildcrn versiicben werde, kann man vielfncb versebiedener 
Meiiuing sein; man kann wobl leiebt Stellen finden, wclcbe von mir 
nicbt geniigeud beriicksiclitigt zu sein, oderwelcbe zn meincii Ansicli- 
ten nicbt vdllig zu passcii sebeinen. 
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Im g]^atei’en Awesta ist der Gegensatz zwisclien der guten und der 
boaen Geisterwelt auch formell aufs genaueste durchgeflihrt. Wie 
Aliura Mazda an der Sjiitze dei' ersteren, so stelifc Agra Mainyn an 
der Spitze der letzteren. Den sechs Amesha-spenta’s sind je sechs 
Erzdaemoiien gegenuber gestellt t Akem-mano dem Vohii-mano, 
Indra Oder Aiidra demAscha, Sanru dem Khschathra, der Damon 
des Ubermutes Naoghaithya der Spenta Arniaiti, Tauru nnd Zairica 
dem Haurvatat und Aineretat. ^\^eiterhin folgt dann das Ileer der 
giiten und lichten Geiiien gegeuiiber der Schar der Daeva und der 
Druj. 

In den Gatlifi’s isfc das System, wie mir scheint, nicht so konse^ 
quent durcbgebildet. Agra-iiKitnyii als Name des bosen Geistes komint 
nnr einmal vor, nndzwaran einer Stelle (Ys, 45, 2), wo ihni nicht 
etwa Ahnra Mazda, sondern spanijao mainyusli gegeniiber gestellt 
wird. Aneh aX’o kommt nnr an einer Stelle (Ys. 82, 5) vor ; 

zweimal findetsich aJeem-mand (Ys. 47, 6 nnd 82, 3), welches sonst die 
urspriingliche abstrakte Bedeiitung “hose Gesinnnng’’ hat, nnd 
zweimal acisJite7n 7iia7w (Ys. 30, 6 ; 32,18,) als Bezeichuang des bosen 
Prinzips verwendet, 

Anf den ersten Blick mochte es nun scheinen, dass ag7'a mainijusli 
und alco 77iai77yush formell das Gegenstuck zu spenta mainyush bildon ; 
akem 77ia7id nnd acishie7n 7nan6 dagegen zn voliu 77ia7fid nnd I'ahishteTn 
ma7\d* Dies ist nun aber in den Gathas nicht der Fall. Alle diese 
iNainen bezeiehnen unterschiedslos den liosen Geist schlechthin, d. h, 
den, der im jiingeren Aw’esta nur Agra Mainyn geuannt wird. So 
werden z. B. Ys. 82, 8, die Daevas als Brut {citlira') des Akem-mano 
bezeichnet, der in solchem Znsammenhange doch offenbar der hoch- 
ste nnd das Hanpt der bosen Geisterwelt sein muss. Das gleiche 
gilt wohl anch von Aeishtem-mano, w^enn es Ys. 30, 6 heisst, dass um 
ihn die Daemonen sich seharen, wahrend die guten Geiater zu Spenta- 
inainyu (Ys. 30, 7, und vgl. 5) sich gesellen. Ja es scheint so gar, 
dasa in der namlichen Stelle auch Aeshma, das sonst Name eines 
besonderen Daemons ist, nnr znr Bezeichnnng des Agra mainyn dient, 

Es ist nnn fiir die Erklarung des VerLaltnisses des bosen Geistes 
zu dem guten von lYichtigkeit, dass es zii dem Namen Ahura Mazda 
formell liberhaiipt kein Gegenstuck gibt. Die ziir Benennung des 
bosen Geistes dienenden Namen stehen vielmehr den Namen Spenta- 
mainyn oder Yohn-mano gegeniiber. lYo aber (Y"s. 45, 2 ; 30, 4-7) 
beide Geister znsammen geuannt werden, heisst der gnle Geist nicht 
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etwa Mazda, soiidern (spanyao, spenishta) mainyu. Die Rolle 

des Speiita-mainyn selbst erschcint in den Guthas lAclit vollig klar. 
Derselbe wird bald niit Abura Mazda identifiziert (z. B. Ys. 43, 2), 
bald ist er von ilim verschiedcn (Ys, 45, 6 ; 47, 1, u. a.) ; er muss Somit 
ein gottliches Wescn sein, wclcbes bald in dcr hoclisten Gottheit 
anfgelit, bald von ihr losgelost, eine gesonderte Existenz flilirt. 

Halten wir dies alles ziisammen, so liisst sich die Pliilosopbie Zara- 
thiishtra’s ctwa folgendcnnassen cliarakterisieren. Das hdchste Wesen 
est, die Gottbeit sclilecbthin ist Aliura ]\razda, Er ist natiirlich gnt 
und von ihm gebt nur Gutes aus. Das Bose ist die legation des Gu- 
ten ; es bestelit nur im Vcrbaltnisse zu diesem, wie Finsternis nur 
die Negation des Licbtes ist. Soferne nun Abura Mazda das Positive 
ist, zii wclcbem das Bose die legation bildet, heisst er Spenta- 
mainyii, das Bose oder dessen Personifikation ist Agra-mainyu oder 
Aku-maiuyu. Beide Spenta-main}U und Aku-mainyn werden daher 
als Zwillingc bezeiclinct (Ys. 3'), 3), ^veil sie alloin fiir sich nicht exis* 
tieren soiulern jedcr im Verhaltnis zum anderen ; beide geben auf 
ill der boliercn Einheit Abura Mazda. Sie existieren vor Anfang 
der \Velt, ibre Opposition kommt abcr gerade in der sichtbaren 
AVelt zum Aiisdruck, Abura Alazda ist Scbopfer des Alls; 
wie er aber als Spenta-maiiiyii irgend ein Ding erscbafft, so ist 
damit von selbst das negative Gegenstiick gegcben, oder, wie der 
Dichtersicb in popularer Form ausdriickt: Agra-mainyu, der base 
Geist erscbafi’t dasUbel im Gegensatz zum Guten (Ys. 30, 4ff.), Das 
erste, was die Zwillingsgeister erscbaflfen, ist Leben oder Tod, oder, 
wie man vielleiclit pbilosopbiscli sicli ansdriicken darf: Sein und 
Eiclitsein, worin eben die Doppelseite ibres Wesens gekennzeichiiet 
ist. Erscbafft also Spenta mainyu das Licbt, so ist die Finsternis 
oder das Nicbtseiii, die Abwesenbeit des Licbtes die Gcgenschopfung 
des xAgra-mainyu ; gibt jener die AVarme, so riibrt von diesem die 
negation der Marine, d. b. die Kiilte. Alles TJbel ist dem Zoroastrier 
somit nicbt eigciitlicb etwas Picales, an und fiir sicb Bestehendes, 
soiidern eben nur das Felilen des Guten. Es versteht sich damit 
aber aucb von selber, dass Gut und Bose durcbaus nicbt gleichwertige 
parallele Begriffe sind, soudern letzteres lediglicb relative Existenz 
besitzt, Geben wir dies aber zii, so wird man aucb zngestehen 
mtissen, dass der Zoroastrianismus ein Dualismus im eigentlichen 
Siniie des Wortes nicht genannt werden darf. 

Sobald wir iiim fragen, wie der Menscb sicb zu diesen beiden Gegcn 
satzen verhalt, so beriihren wir damit das Gebiet der Ethik ; fragen 
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wir aber endlich, wie zuletzt dieser Gegenzatz zwischen Gut und 
Boso zum Austr^g gelangt, so kommen wir damit auf die Escltaiologie^ 
die Lelire von den letzten Dingen, dem Weltende und Weltgericht. 
Beide, Ethik und Eschatologie, sind besonders wiclitige Punkte der 
zoroastrischeii Lehre, beide stehen iiaturgemass in enger Wechscl- 
beziehung, fiber beide entbalteii auch scliou die Gatha’s zablreiche 
und wiclitige Andeutiingen, 

Es ist bekannt, dass die gauze zoroastrische Ethik sich griindet auf 
den Dreiklang der “guten Gednnken, guten Worte und guteii Tbaten,” 
dem liumatem^ Jiukldem, huvarshtem. Dies setzt sclion ein holies Mass 
sittlicher Bildung voraus, wenn die gedacbte Sixnde auf eine Stufe 
gestellt wird niit der Tbatsiinde und somit in der Gesinnung die 'SYurzel 
alles Handelns, zugleicb aber aucb der ]Massstab jeder sittlicben Beur- 
teilung erkannt wird. Man wird zugeben miissen, dass die Stifter 
der Awestalebre damit doch zum mindesten die sittlicbe Stufe 
erreicbt baben, auf welcber die besten Teile des alten Testamentes 
Steben, ja dass sie I^eigung zu jener Vertiefung der sittlicben Anscbau- 
iinof zeigien, wie sie im Christentiime zum Ausdrucke kommt. 

O o J 

Wir miissen nun aber hervorlicben, dass bereits die Giltbas diesen 
Dreiklang keiinen, der ancii das gauze jiingere Aw’esta beberrscht, 
Es bestebt somit kein Zweife], dass die Begrlindung dieser Ethik anf 
Zaratliiisbtra unmittelbar zuriickgeht. Der Cbarakter dieser Ethik 
ist aucb in der That eiu so persbnlieber und individiieller, dass wir 
unwillkurlich zu der Annalirae gedriingt werden : sie ist das Produkt 
eiues eiiizelnen beiworragenden Geistes, der niit besonderer sittlicher 
Beanlagnng ausgestaltet zu einer solchen Scbarfe und Bestimmtheit 
in der Erfassung der etbiscben Gesetze gelangte ; dass diese Lehre 
aus einem ganzen Volke berausgewacbten, dass sie gewissermassen 
Eigentiim einer Gesamtbeit sei und iiacb und nacb zu der Form sicb 
eiitwickelt babe, in welcher sie im Awesia vorliegt, erscbeiiit mir 
ganz unglaubwiirdig. 

Ts, 30,3, sagt der Dicbter, dass die belden Geister, die von 
Anbeginn wareii, die Zwillinge, ibm iin Trauine verkUndig 
hiitten, was das Gute ist und was das Bose in Gedanken , 
Worten und Werken, Ebenso wird die Erommigkeit, A^s. 51, 
21, bezeiclinet als Frucbt der Gedanken, Worte und Werke 
einer demiitigen Gesinnung. Andrerseits geben bose Gesinnung > 
bose Reden und bose Handlungsweise von dem bosen Geiste ans 
(Ys. 32, 5). Beim Gottesdienste iiusscrt sich die Dreiteiluiig in dem 
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andiichtigen Sinne, welehcn der Betende hegen soil, in den gntcn 
Spriieheii, die er sprioht, und in den Opferhaudlungen/die er A^rriehtet 
(Ys. 30, 1) ; allein jcne drei Begriffe ansschliesslich als ritnelle Aus- 
driicke aufzufassen, das A\are eine Beschraiikung, welclie durch die 
Texte nicht gerechtfertigt wird, Dass die Gesinnung den Grundton 
des Dreiklanges ausmacht, dass Keden nnd Handlnngen auf ihr 
beruhen und nach ibr beurteilt werden niiissen, das driickt der Prophet 
dcutlicb genug aus, wenn er von den Worten und Thaten einer guten 
Gesinnung spricbt (Ys. 45, 8). 

^Yas nun die Stellung des Mensehen zn gut und bose betrilft, so 
ist der bervorstecbendste Piinkt in der Etbik der Gatba s die rollkom- 
men freie Wahl^ welche j^dem einzeluen zusteht, Der Menscb steht 
nach zoroastrischer Au:ffassung nicht etAva unter dem Banne irgend 
eines Verhiingaisses, einer von EAvigkeit her geltenden Beatiinmnng, 
die ihn bindet und scinen Wilitjn unterdriickt. Da gibt es keine 
Erbsiinde, die er als Folge der Verschnldungen seiner Eltern zn 
tragen hat und die seine Kraft zum Kanjpfe gegcn das Bose lahmt. 
Das Bose liegt nielit in ihin, sondern ausser ihm ; er kann es an 
sich heran konimen lassen und in sich aufnehmen, aber er kann 
es auch A'on sich AAcisen und bekiiinpfen. 

Das ist gewiss ein grsunder Standpunkt, der alle YerantAvortung 
auf den J\Ienschen selber liidt und ihui die IMoglichkeit benimmt, 
seine Lassigkeit zu entschuldigen mit irgend etivas, das nicht in 
seiner Hand liegt. 

Dass die Eutscheidung fiir gut oder bose Sadie der freien Wahl ist, 
dies Avird schon vorbildlich damit angedeutet, dass auch die Daemonen 
sich ans eigencra Antrieb auf die Seite des boseu Geistes stellen, 
Sie sind also nicht schlechthin bose, sic Averden es erst, indera sie 
tboriebter Weise gegen Abura sich entscheiden (Ys, 30, 6). Ja es ist 
sogar eiii freier Willensaks des bosen Geistes selber, dass er die Siinde 
zu seiner Doinane erAA^ahlte, Avahrend Spenta-mainyu die Frommigkeit 
und Wahrheit flir sich erAvabltc (Ys. 30,5), Und ebenso sind es die 
Frommen und Glaubigen Avclche die richtige Wahl treffen der 
guteu Gesinnung, Worte und Werke, nicht aber die Unfrommeii 
(Ys. 30, 3). 

j\lit dieser Lebre von der freien Wahl des Mensehen steht die 
schon oben von mir besprochne (S. 177-178) Anschauung, dass 
die Beligion Sadie des Verstandes ist, dass Frdinmigkcit nnd 
Wahrheit einerseits und Unfrummigkeit undLiigeaudrerseits begrifllich 
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sichdecken, in en 2 ;stem Zusammeiiliang. Der Mensch ist eben nach 
zoroastrischer /iuffassung nicht an ein blindes Gescbick gefesselt noch 
auch durch angeerbte Feliler in seinen Urteil beeinfcraebiigt. Gottihat 
ihrri seinen Verstand gegeben—uud wei* Ohren bat, der bore, wer 
Urteil besitzt, der entscbeide sicii fiir das Ricbtige und Wabre* 
Der Sunder ist ein Tbor und der Thor ein Sunder. 

Wie gross die Gefabr fiir jeden einzelnen ist, in wie mannigfaltiger 
Gestalt das Bose in der sichtbaren Welt sich zeigt und clenFrommen 
zu Fall zabringen droht, clessen ist der Zoroastrier sich wobl bewusst. 
Sein Leben ist daber ein steter unermudlieber Kainpf gegen da 
Bose. Es wiire iiberflussig, fiir diese ernste Auflfassung vom Leben als 
einem ewigen Kanipfe in getreuer Pflichterfullung, in Arbeit und 
Miilie Beweisstellen aus den GatlifiS zu brinoren. Die Ermahnunff 
ausznbarren in der FrOmmigkeit und Gottergebenheit und nicht miide 
zu werden, bildet so recht eigentlicli den Grundton der meisten 
Lieder. 

Fdrmmigkeit ist des Diehters sebiilicbster'\Yunscb (Ys. 32, 9); 
er debt zu Arniaiti,sie mbge ilin festhalten lassen am Glauben [asha) 
vund ihm den Segen einer frommen Gesinnung verleiben (Ys. 43, 1), 
Der Glaube ist das liocliste Gxai (t'ah}shtem^y das ervon Gott erlangen 
kann. Um dieses bbchste Gut debt er fiir sich und fiir seinen 
Anbiinger Frashaoshtra (Ys. 28, 9). Dem IMazda ist es eigen; von 
ihm aus gelangt es zn den Menscben, weiiii diesen das beilige Wort 
verkiindigt wire! (Ys 31, 6; 45, 4). Um wie viel boher steben in 
dieser Beziebung die Gatbil-Hymnen, als die des Rigveda. Dort 
siud es fast ausseblicsslicb geistige und sittlicbe Giiter, welche der 
Diebter sich wunscht; nur in vereinzelten Fallen (Y^s. 44, 10) bildeii 
materielle den Gegenstand seines Verlangcns. Die vedischen Silnger 
fleben um Rosse und Hinder und glanzenden Reiebtum. 

Ein bervorstechendes YTerkmal der Gatha’s gegeniiber dem jiin- 
gereu Awesta bildet das Zuriicktreten des Kultus und der Zeremo- 
nien. Regelmassig wiederkebrende Gebete, Opferbandlungen, 
Rezitationen undtliglicb Oder bei bestimmten Yeranlassungen vorzu- 
nebmende Reinigungen spielen im jiingeren Awesta eine bedeutsarne 
Rolle; sie bilden den eigentlicben Iiibalt des Y^endidad, des religi- 
osen Gesetzbuches der Zoroastrier. Die Hiiter dieser zablreiclien 
Y^orsebriften sind die Priester; sie haben deren Ausfuhrung zu 
iiberwachen und dem Nacliliissigen und Saumigon, welcher sie 
iibertrat, die gebiihrende Basse aufzuerlegen. Das gauze Lebeu der 
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Zoroasfrier wircl von clie^en Reinigungsvorschriften mit ibrem 
riiinutiosen Zereinoniell beherrscht. ^^erfeu Vir aber einen 
Blick in die Gatlia’s, so finclen wir keine Spur von alien diesen 
Bestimmnngen imd Briinchen, Hiefilr ist eine doppelte Erklilrung 
nibglich Entweder nehmen vir an, dass dei* Zusanimenhang in den 
Gatha’s, die Tendenz nnd Abslcht, welcbe ihre Yerfasser verfolgten, 
iiberbaiipt keine Veranlassiing boten, von Ritual und Zeremoniell 
ZM spreclien; odcr wir erkliiren die Erscheinung damit, dass zu jener 
Zeit, wo die Gatha’s verfasst wiirden, iiberhaupt noch keine 
solcben Einzelbestitnnuingen getroffen waren, sondern das ganze 
System erst nachmals, als die Gemeinde mehr gefestigt war und die 
ueue Lebre weitere Verbreitung gefunden hatte, sicb ausbilden 
konute. Icli glaube, dass wdr kein Bcdenken tragen durfen, letztercr 
Annabnie zu folgen. Die Gatba’s scbweigen ja nicbt ganz von den 
iinsseren Formen des Gottesdienstes. Sie sprecben von denPreisliedern, 
dtircli welcbe man die Gottheit verebert (Ys. 34,6; 45, 6 und 8; 
50, 4) ; durcb Opfer erbubt man Abura Mazda (Ys.45, 10); sie sind 
die Thaten der guten Gesinnung, mittels derenman Gottnabe kommt 
(Ys. 50, 9) und die heiiigen Genien sicb gilnstig stimmt (Ys. 34, 1). 
Allein das sind ganz allgemeine Yorstellungen. Die Etbik der 
Gatha’s ist in so bobem Masse eine iimerlicbe, sie crkennt so 
entscbieden die Frommigkeit in einem beiligeii Lebenswandel nnd in 
energiscber Bekiimpfung des Bosen, dass sicb damit die Yorstellung, 
als kbnne durcb das gewissenbafte Bcfolgen ausserlicber Zeremonien 
irgend ein Yerdienst evworben werden, katim zu vcrtragen scbeint. 
Der Ausdruck, mit w^elcbem im spateren Awesta die Ausiibung der 
Reinigungsvorschriften bezeicbnet wird, yaozliddo^ kommt in den 
Gatba’s iiberbaupt nur ein einzigesmal vor (Ys. 48, 5). Die Gatha’s 
kennen ja nicbt einmal einen gemeinsamen Namen fiii* den Priester- 
stand. Sie bezeicbnen zwar die gesamte Gemeinde der Gliiubigen und 
im besondern, wie es scheint, die Lebrer und Yerkiindiger der neuen 
Pieligion mit einem bestimmten \Yorte {saoshyanto)', aber dieses 
Y^ort bekommt im jiingeren Awesta eine ganz andere Bedeutung, 
und der Ausdruck dthravan, womit bier die Priester bezeicbnet 
werden, feblt in den Gatha’s vollstandig. Ohne die Existenz eines 
geschlossenen Priesterstandes ist aber die Ausbildung und Hand- 
babung eines so in die Einzelheiteu gebenden Rituals, wie der Yen- 
didad es lehrt, undenkbar. Das Feblen eines Priesterstandes aber 
wie aneb das Feblen eines ausgebildeten Rituals und Zeremoniells 
erklart sicb ganz ungezwungen aus den allgemeinen K ultur verb alt- 
26 
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nissen, wie die Gatha’s sie sehildeni, Damals war die zoroastrische 
Gemeinde ersfc im“Entstehen begriffeij, die Lehre noch cine neue, 
nicbt seit laiiger Zeit im Yolke bekannte nnd verbreitete ; jene beiden 
Erscbeinungen aber, ein uacb anssen abgesclilossener Priesterstand 
und eiu entwickeltes System von religidseu Briinchen und Vorscbrif- 
ten begegnen uns nnr unter gefestigten Verbaltnissen. Sie setzen 
eine gewisse Tradition voraus, eine liingere Entwickelangsperiode, 
in der es moglich geworden, das System nicht bloss in den allge- 
meinen Griindziigen festzustellen sondern auch im eiiizelnen 
auszubanen. Die allgemeinen Gruudziige des Zoroastrianism us 
aber liegcn in den QatliYs vor, der Ausbau im einzelnen im jiingeieu 
Awesta. Ob freilich dieser Ausbau in alien Punkten clem Geiste 
entspricht, welcher die Gatha’s durchwebt, das scheint uicbt zwei- 
fellos zu sein. 

Die Gatha’s sind entstaiulen, wie wir sahen, in einer Zeit heftiger 
Kiimpfe, Ofb geniig befinden sich die Glaubigen in Not und 
Bedriingnis, die Gottloscn und Uiiglaubigen frohlocken und 
scheinen den Sieg davon zii tragen. Da musste sich von selbst der 
Gedaiike aufdrangen: wie werden die Frommen entschadigt werden 
fiir alles Unreclit, das sie bier auf Erden erleiden, nnd wic werden 
die Gottlosen, die von Gliick und Erfolg begleitefc erscbeinen, fiir 
ihren Frevel entscbiidigt wercleu. So ist scbon in cler fiiiliesten 
Zeit des Zoroastriauisinus der Gedanke einer ausgleicben- 
den Gerechtigkeit im Jenseits lebendig. Er bildefc einen cler 
Grundpfeiler des ganzen Systems, ohne diese HoFniing wiirclen 
auch die Gllinbigen kaiim alle Yerfolgungen siogreicb uberwunden 
baben, die sie anfangs erdulden inussten, TJl)er alle Leiden des 
Diesseits hinwpg blickten sie, den cbristlicben Miirtyrern der 
ersten Jabrbunderte vergleicbbar, auf die Freuden, welche im 
Jenseits ibrer warten. 

Wenn sie empfangen werden den Lobn fiir ibr Tliun, 

Die, wclclie jetzt leben, die gewesen sind, und die leben werden, 
Dann ^Yird des Frommen Seele in Ewigkeit wob’gemut sein, 

Aber nie wird enclen die Qual des Uiiglaubigen : 

So bat Mazda Abura nacb seiner Macbt bestimmt.” (Ys. 45, 7.) 

Der Ausgleicb zwiscben Verdienst und Scbicksal erfolgt dureh 
ein gbttliclies Gericht, Dieses Gerielit ist ein doppedtes, ein indivi- 
duclles und ein generelles. Das iiidividuelle Gericht trifft jocle 
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eiiizelne Seele nacb ihrem Ansscheiden aus dem Kdrpcr, das generelle 
Gericht dagegen die Gesamtheit am Ende der Wdlfc, am jiingsten 
Tage, Mib dem letzteren erfolgt, wie es sclieint die vollkommene 
Loslosung de3 Bdsen vom Guten, die Aufhehung der Negation, nach 
welcher das Positive nnd Peale, das Gate, allein bestelien bleibt. 

So viel mr aus den Andentiingen in den Gatha’s iiber das Schiek- 
sal der Seeleii naeli ilirem Absclieideu entnchmen konnen, stimmeii 
die Yorstelliingen jener Zeitperiode mit denen des spatereu Awestil 
iiberein. Das Gericht findet statt bei der Briicke Ciiivat, welche das 
Diesseits mit dem Jenseits verbindet, tlber diese Briieke geht die 
fromme Seele bin iiber in Gemeinsebaft mit den Seelen aller derer 
welcbe auf Erdeii dem guten nacbgestrebt haben (Ys. 4G, 10). Sie 
gebtnun eiii in die ‘‘ geistige Welt,” die in den Gatha’s oft (Ys. 28,3 
u. s. w.) der siebtbaren, kdrperbaften Welt entgegen gesetzt ist. 
Dort wird ibm die bochste Seligkeit zn teik Dieselbe bestebt vor 
allem darin, dass er I\Iazda und die bimliseben Geister von Angesiebt 
zu Angesiebt siebt nnd mit ibnen in ewigem Licbte zusamnien wobnt. 
“ 0 xAsha, 'wann werde icb dicb schanen,*’ fragt daher Ys. 28, 6 der 
Dicbter, ‘Aind den Vobn-nuno mit Wissen und die Stiitte, die dem 
Abura zn eigen gebort?” In die Bebausiing des sebgen G eistes 
werden den Eosen znm Trotze dereinst die Frommen gefiibrt werden 
nacb Ys. 32,15. Wer dnrch Wabrbeit die Liige dberwuiulen hat, 
dem ’^Tird von Mazda das bimmlisebe Eeicb samt der ewigen Seligkeit 
verlioben werden (Ys. 30,8), nnd ungebindert werden die, welcbe am 
gnten Glaubeii fcstbalten, in die Wobiinng des Vobu-maiid, des 
Aseba und des Mazda eingeben (Ys. 30, 10). Allen denen wird Gott 
das ewige Leben geben, welebe Zaratbiisbtra sich ansehliessen (Ys. 4G> 
13), und dieses Leben ist ein Leben der Wonne ; denn ^cfi d demdna, 
Wobnstiitte des Lobgesanges, wird Y^'s, 45, 8 das Paradies, in dem die 
Frommen weilen, genaniit. 

Wir sehen wieder, wie die Gatba’s ihrem ganzen Cbarakfer ent- 
spreebend, die Seligkeit im Jenseits als eine im wesentlieben geistige 
anffassen. Wie in der cbristlicben Lebre beriibt sie vornebmlicb im 
“ Scbaiien Gottes,” in dem engen Zusammensein mit der Gottbeit, 
indisebe ZUge finden wir kaum. Der Zoroastrianismns stebt bier 
wieder in sebroffem Gegensatze zu den Naturreligionen, welcbe das 
Leben nacb dem Tode als eine Fortsetzung des diesseitigen Lebens 
anffassen mit alien seinen Freuden, Geniissen und Gewobnbeiten, aber 
obne dessen Leiden und Mubseligkeitcn. 
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Walirenddie Seeledcr Frommen frolilicli dieBrdcke Cinvat iibcrschrei- 
tet, welche sie zixm Himmelreicli fuhrt, wird die Seele des Sunders, 
ini Yorgefulile der sie erwavtenden Strafe, von Furclit und Entsetzen 
ergriffen (Ys. 51, 13). Der gottliche Riehterspriich verweist sie in 
die Holle. Wie das Reich des Mazda lauterLicbt ist, so istFinsternis 
die Behansung der Diimonen (Y's. 32,10)\ Hier wird sie von den 
hosen Geistern iinter Hohnreden empfangen imd iiiit ekelliaften 
Speisen beMurtet (Y's. 49, 11). Aber wie rein geistige Frenden das 
wesentliche des Paradieses ans niachen, so sind es auch vornehmlich 
seelisclie Qiialen, nnter denen die Seele des Bdsen nacli ihrem 
Abscheiden zu leiden hat. Sie ist getrennt von Mazda und den seligen 
Geistern, sie wohnt in Ewigkeit znsammen mit den Diimonen, sie 
ward namentlich gefoltert durch das eigene Gewissen, das sie anklagt 
und verdarnmt (Y's. 46, 11). Also Riihe und heitere Frohllchkeit 
auf dcr einen Seite, bei den Seligen, Unruhc, Gewissensbisse, Rene 
auf der anderen Seite, bei den Verdammten : das ist der Ausgleich 
ini Jenseits far das Missverhaltnis zvvischen Verdienst und Schicksal, 
das wir so oft irn Leben der Menschen hier auf Erden wahruehmen. 

Dieser x\usgleich vollzieht sich unmittelbar iiach dem Tode des 
Eiiizelindividuums. Allein die Welt ist nicht fur die Ewigkeit 
hestimmt, sie wird dereinst zu grande gehen, und iiiit dem Weltcude 
verbindet sich eiii Weltgericht. Wir finden diese Yorstellung bereits 
jii den Gatha’s. Das generelle Gerieht steht in keineni 
AViderspruch ziim individuellen Gerichte Letzteres findet in 
ersterem seine feierliche Bestaciguug und, wir diirfen wohl aiiiieh- 
men, dass im Weltgerichte das Bose an sich veniichtet und aufgehoben 
wird. Die Gatha’s aussern sich hie rubor allerdings nicht bestimmt ; 
allein das spiitere Awestii enthalt diese Lehre, und wir konnen wohl 
sagen, dass ohne sie die Yorstellung von eineni Gerichte am Ende 
der Welt iiberhaupt so ziemlich gegenstandslos wilre. In den 
Ilymnen wird das Weltgericht ansclieinend gar nicht vom indivi- 
dnellen Gerichte unterschieden. Mazda, der von Anbeginne der 
Welt her war, hat es in seiner Macht festgesetzt, das Boses die 
Yergeltung der Boseii nnd Gutes die Belohnung der Guten sein solle 
am Elide der Welt. Bei diesem Welteiide wird der Fromme eingeben 
in Mazda’s Iliiiimelreich (Ys, 43, 5, 6 ; 51, 6) ; d. h. er wire! die 
Yernichtung iiberdaueni welche das Bose und die Bosen treffeii wird. 

1 Acishtalryd demdiie manaylio “in der Behausnng des bosen Geistes” ist der 
Formelle wie sachliche Gegensatz zu dem in Strophe 15 stebenden vayheuih 
d demdm mamyhe. 
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SCHLUSSFOLGE. 

Ich stt^he nun am KuiIg ruGiiiGs Ubcrblickcs. IijS scliien niir in dcr 
That zeitgemass unci lolinend, einmal die GatluVs als den iiltesten 
Toil des Awesta herauszuheben uud den Inlialt ihrer Lehre gesondert 
zu betrachtcn. Die Arbeit selber mag den Beweis liefern, dass dies 
moglicli isfc. Sie mag gleiclizeitig ein Beitrag sein zu dem Nacli- 
^veise, dass eine tiefe Kluft die Gatha’s von den iibrigen Biichern des 
Awesta trennt, nnd dass die Parsen lechfc lialten und durch triftige 
Griinde geleitet warden, weiin sie sclion friilizeitig den alien Ilymueu 
eine besondere Heiligkeit ziischrieben. 

Meine Aufgabe erschien uin so lohnender, als ans den Gallia’s eine 
besonders ursprUngliclie und altertiimliche Form der zoroastrischen 
Lehre sich ergibfc und diese Form ziigleich die reinste und erhabenste 
ist, die wir kennen. Sie ist noch frei von niancher jiingeren Zuthat 
und lasst uns die Personlichkeit Z irathuslitra’s, seine sittlich ernste 
und dock menschliche Gesinnung und seine philosophische Beanla- 
gung, die sich an die hochsteii nnd bedeiitendsten Probleme wagt, in 
giiustigstem Lichte crscheinen. Wir erkennen in ihm einen Mann, 
der, seiner Zeit weit voraneilend, schon in fernem Altertume eine 
monotbeistische Religion dem Volke verkiindigte, das Wesen der 
Gottheit, das Yerhaltnis cler Menscben zn ihr imd die Entstehung 
des Bdsen von einem pbilusophisclieii Sfcandpunkte x4uffasste, und 
den Schwerpiiukt nicht in Op fern und iinsserlichen Zeremonien 
sondern in einer frommen Gesinnung und iu einem dieser Gesinnuno* 
entspreclienden Leben erkanute. 

So wendet sich c ' '’e Arbeit einevseits an die Parsen Indiens andrer- 
seits an diejenigen'\ den Europaern, welche fiir Indien und 
dessen Bewoliner warmer, xiiteresse hegen. Sie will jenen die iilteste 
nnd gewissermassen auch die ideale Form ihrer Lehre vorfiihreii, wie 
sie vermutlich von ihrem Stifter und Begriinder selbst gedacht und 
aufgefasst wiirde ; sie will aber damit zugleich aiicb dem Europiier, 
der nicht selbst in der Lage ist, die heiligen Scbriften der Parsen im 
Urtcxte zu lesen, eine richtige Wiirdigung und unbefangene Beurtei- 
lung der parsistischen Religion nnd Hires sittiichen Gelialtes erniog- 
licht. Moge sie ein Stein sein, herbeigetragen zum Bau der Btiicke 
welche Morgenlaud und Abendland mit eiuander verbiiiden soli! 

■> ■ — -— 
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THE ALLEGED PRACTICE OF CONSAN¬ 
GUINEOUS ilARRIAGES IN ANCIENT IRAN. 




THE ALLEGED PHACTIGE ^ 

OF 

CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES 
IN ANCIENT IRAN/ 


INTRODUCTION. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are fev7 sobjecta 
which exceed iu gravity and interest the much-discussed 
question of the existence of consanguineous marriages in 
ancient Iran—iu other words, of marriages between blood- 
relations of a near or remote degree among the early Zoroas- 
trlans. Although the attention ofParsi students of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism has often been drawn to this delicate question by the labours 
of esteemed European Orieutal scholars, still it is strange to 
find how few of us have endeavoured to throw any light upon 
it, merely contenting ourselves with a bare denial of the exist¬ 
ence of any trace of such marriage practices in our Sacred 
Wi’itings. The causes of this remarkable omission may be 
easily traced to the mauifold difficulties attending an examina¬ 
tion of tho evidence on the subject, which is met with in 
W’estern classical history and in Iranian archives. These 
difficulties are attributable partly to want of acquaiiitanco with 
the languages of the original works; partly to the obscurities 
of those Avesta and Pahlavi passages wdiich are supposed by 
foreigners to refer to marriages between nearest kinsfolk; and 
partly to the discouragement arising from the way iu which 
some of the best European authorities have acquiesced in 
accepting the accounts given by Greek historians. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In all the inquiries wliich have long engaged the attention of 
European Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost 
exclusiv^ely to verifying the testimony of classical reports 
to the effect that marriage between the nearest blood-relations 

1 Papers read by me before the Booibay Brauoa of the iioyal Asiatic 
Society. Second Edition. 
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was not an uncommon practice among tne ancient Iranians in 
the times of tha Achminenidse, the Arsacidae, and the SasanidjB, 
Nay, it has even come to pass that several Kuropean savants 
have claimed to have discovered positive evidence of such 
marriaofes in the Sacred Writings amd in the later Pahlavi 
works of the Iranians themselves. Guided solely by their 
opinions/ the llev. J. van den Gheyu, S. J., in bis well-known 
French Essay on ‘^Comparative Mythology and Philology,^’ 
has been led to remark with reference to tho moral tenets of 
the Avesta ^:— 

If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analyses, 
they were still more fond of discussions relating to morals. 
Tho Mazdian religion can boast of having the soundest, the 
sublimest, and the most rational system of morals among «all 
the non-Christian religions. The basis of these morals rests on 
the free volition of man. 

‘‘But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so ra¬ 
tional, one may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved 
of a doctrine which strangely contrasts with our ideas of mora¬ 
lity. We mean to refer to the well-known khvetukdcu^^ exalted 

1 Partioularly the opinion of my learned friend, tho Rev. Dr. L.C. Casartelli, 
Professor of History and Geo.«:rHphy. St. Bede’s College, Manchester. See his 
La PhilDSOjjhie roligieiue du Mazdeisme sous les Su^saaidcs, s. \,Khi'etuhdas, 

2 Comp. Esscis de ^lythol^)gie ctde Fhilologie Cowpareej\iev 3, van den Gheyu, 
S, J. ; Vll.— Etudes Erdnion/ies, IX. Les Etudes Avtstiques deM, Oeldner^ § 4, 
Morale, pp. 23L-234 

Si les ^erivains mazdeeas aimiaent les distin<*tioTis psyGhologique.s, ila 
^taieub bieii plus epris des discussions de morale. JLa religion madeeime x^eut, 
se vaiiter d'avoir, parmi tons lea cultes uon-ehretieiis, la morale la plus saiue 
la plus haute et la })lus raisouu ible. Les bases do la morale s’aj^puient sur la 
libre volont^ de I’homme .... 

Mais :'i c6te de ces doctrines si saines et si ^raisounable, on pent s’^tonner 
de voir approuver une doctrine qui contraste dtrangement avec nos idees de 
morality. Nous voulons parler du fameiix Khr6tilk-dac, exalte comme une des 
cBUvres les plus meritoires et les plus saiutes. Et eepeudant, ce terme de- 
eigne le manage incestueux entre proches x^arents, voiro meme entre pere et 
fille, fils et mbre, fibre et soeur ! Quoi de plus rebutant? Comment une reli¬ 
gion d’une nature si dlevbe que le mazdeisrae, a-t-elle jui inculqaer une telle 
pratique? C’esb la une question historique qai se rattaahe a 1’ Avesta. Nous 
dovons done la laisser de cote.’’ 

Lea Persia medernes, on le eomprend, n’ont pas gardb ces ;habitudes im- 
morales. Mbme ils protestent dnei giquement centre I'accus itiou d’avoir 
jamais enseignd pareiie doctrine, Malheureusemeiit, ils ne peuveut aneantir 
leiirs auciens livres, implacables temoins qui d‘poseut contre eux.” 
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as one of the most meritorious and sacred acts. This term, 
however, designates the incestuous marringe'between near 
relations, even between father and daughter, son and mother, 
brother and sister. What could be more repulsive ? How 
could a religion of so sublime a nature as Mazdism have 
inculcated such a practice? That is an historical question 
relating to the Avesta. We ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

The modern Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such 
immoral customs. They even protest with energy against the 
accusation of having ever taught any such doctriue. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they cannot burn their ancient books, the unimpeach¬ 
able testimony borne against them.’’ 

Such is the observation of the Rev. Mr. Gheyn. It is not, 
however, the outcome of personal investigations in the field of 
Iranian literature, but is alinosu exclusively founded on the 
latest sources of Oriental knowledge in the series of the 
Sacred Books of the planned by Prof. Max jMliller. 

But far more important observations on the subject, which 
claim our earnest attention, have been put forth by some ot 
those European literati who have delved deep in the mines oi 
Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the most pre¬ 
cious gems which will ever remain as monuments marking an 
important epoch in the history of Oriental literature. I beg 
to draw attention to the opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a ve¬ 
teran Avesta scholar, which I have translated from the 3rd 
Vol. of bis German work on Iranian Antiquities” [Erdnische 
Alterthumskunde, Yo\. Ill, C7S-671i). He says;—Much 
offence has always been caused in Ihuope by the marriages 
between near relations, namely, between brothers and sisters, 
between fathers and danghtei’s, between sons and mothers. 
T^hey have their origin in the tribal relationship amongst the 
Iranians. They married in their o wn tribe, since no mesaliiance 
could be contracted, and everybody regarded his own tribe and 
his own family as the most preferable one. So early as in the 
Avesta the marriage of near relations is recommended [Yasna, 
XIII., 28 ; Visparad, III., 8); and it is also to the present day a 
custom among the nomads, whose daughters very often decline 
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the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family 
circle, because^they think that such marriages might convey 
them into a town, and likewise into a different tribe. The ex¬ 
treme case of such marriages between relations is the marriage 
of brothers and sisters. According to Herodotus^ Cambyses 
first introduced the custom of marriage between brothers and 
sisters ; but this is probably an error. The custom certainly 
existed already before him. That the kings were accustomed 
to take in marriage only the spouses of their rank from the 
family of the Achaeinenidae is witnessed in two passages by 
Herodotus. For this reason tho marriages between brothers 
and sisters were much in favour vfith the royal family. Cain- 
byses married his sisters (Uer. Ill, 31); Artaxerxes, his two 
daughters (Plutarch, Art. C. 27); TertuchmeSj his sister Pox nia 
(Ktes. Pers. 0.54); the satrap Sysiaiithros, even his motlmr 
(Curtins 8, 2, 19); Qobiid I., bis daugliter Samb 3 ds;e. Agathias 
tells us that this custom also continued to later times.’^^ 

Such, gentlemen, is the position of the European ^dew forti¬ 
fied by fragmentary references to ancient history, and frowning^ 
against tho most glorious edifice of the old Iranian ethology 
■universally acknowledged to be the sublimest among the oldest 
religions of tho world. This position it is the solemn duty of 
every Zoroastrian student of Iranian antiquities to inspect with 
the light of evl'lenco furnished abundantly by history, both 
Occidental as well as Oriental. It is as undesirable as it is 
iinpbilosopluc ta dwell wfith idle complacence on the high 
praise which European scholars have almost invariably bestowed 
on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to 
ignore allegations as to the practices in question of the early 

3 Compare Dr. Wm. Geiger, Osti?’<inischeKuUur, p. 245 ; — *• Audi den "Wesl- 
irtlniern war die Heiratvon Rlutsverwandien iiicht fremd. Schon dioklns'ii^cheii 
>\utoren wissen davou zu horichteii. Dorcdot is der inigeu Ar sicht, dass- 
Kambyses sio eingefilhrt hnbe, alser seino Sell wester Atossa ziim Weibo uabm. 
Gerade in der kbnii^ln'hen Familie kam sie baufig vut. Man liatte hie/ beson- 
deres Interesso darau, den Stammbaum rein zii bewabren und das eigene 
Qoschleclit mogliehst vou aiidercn Faniilieii zu sop.arieren. Aussor Kambjses 
■ware Artaxerxes anzufidi en, der seine beiden Tochter heiratete, sovrio Teii- 
tuchmes, der mit seiner Subwester Rex.ane, und Kobud I, der mit seiner 
Sebwester Sambyke skdi TOimablte.” —Also of. VVindisehmann, Zoroastrische 
Stitdicn, p. 238, and L’^^rusdoii (1885), Lcs Nonts Propre^ PersO'Avcgtiquct^ 
par Xh. KeiiJOr, pp, 212 seq. 
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followers of Zoroaster. One of the true criteria of the morality 
of a nation is its marriage institution. The moral life of society 
begins and is nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, scarcely 
possible to conceive how a nation, much less a religion, which 
has been generally extolled for its pure system of morals, and 
proverbial for its strictly moral habits, should have sanctioned 
or tolerated a custom which must naturally have demoralized 
the highly valued precept of -pious mind^ pious 'icordsj pious 
actions*^ ^ 

But, here, I may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who 
charged the Persians wdth the crime of consanguineous mar¬ 
riages, and who v/ere distinguished among the Western nations 
before the Christian era for the high stage of civilization they had 
reached, were not unfamiliar wdth incestuous enormities. (1) 
In the Prefatio of Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary of Cicero, 
it is said that ‘^Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, was nob 
dishonoured for having espoused his sister on the father’s side."” 
(2) The celebrated comic poet Aristophanes, who flourished in 
the 5fch century B. C., relates in verse 1371 of his comedy of 
“The Frogs”:—“He began reciting some of the versos from 
Euripides, where one perceives a brother miserable, havinn* 
married his uterine sister.” (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal 
against Eubulides of Miletus, asserts: ‘^My grand-fother had 
espoused his sister not uterine.”* According to the Scholiast 
the marriage wdth a half-sister was permitted by law among the 
ancient Greeks. The details which M’Lenan has gatl.ered on 
this subject, go to prove that the old Spartans were also accus¬ 
tomed to marry even their uterine sisters. Again Mr. Eobertson 

^ Comp, my “ Civirzation of the Eastern Iranians,” vol. I, pp. 162-163:—“ It 
affords indeed proof of a great ethical tendency and of a very sober and pro¬ 
found rray of thinking, that the Avesta people, or at least the priests of their 
religion, arrived at the truth that sins by thought must be ranked v.itli sins 
by deed, and that, therefore, the actual root and souiccof everything gtood or 
b.id must be sought in the mind. It would not be easy to find a people that 
attained under equal or similar historicud conditions to such a height of ethical 
knowiedge.”—Also “ Clirist and Other i\lasters,’’ by the Rev. AJr. Ilaid- 
wick, p. 541: — “ In the measure of her moral sensibility, Persia may be fairly 
i*anked among tho brightest spots of ancient heathendom.’* 

^ For these references to Greek incest I am indebted to the kindness of the 
JTououmble Sir Raymond West, Freeidcut of the B. B. R, A. Society, and of 
M. James Darmestetcr, 
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Smith remarks in his “ Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia^* (p. 16^2) :—At Athens we find marriage with a half- 
sister not uterine occurring in later times, and side by side witli 
this we find an ancient tradition that before Cecrops there was 
a general practice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only 
through mothers.” Mr. Wm. Adam points out that Xenophon’s 
memoirs of Socrates refer to the intercourse of parents with 
children among the Greeks [vide his dissertation on ^'Consan¬ 
guinity in Marriage,” contributed to the Forbiighily Revmv, 
vol. II., p. 719). 

These are some of the facts which plainly indicate that the 
custom of consanguineous marriages did actually exist in 
ancient Greece at a very remote period. These facts are pre¬ 
served in its native archives, which it is difficult to controvert. 
But, hence, it is allowable to infer that the Greek historians of 
ancient Iran were not unfamiliar with next-of-kin marriages, 
before they wrote a word upon any Oriental history or religion, 
and that their sweeping assertion of the incestuous practices of 
civilized Ariaus was to a certain extent due to their knowledge 
of the existence of such practices amongst Semitic nations^ as 
well as amongst themselves. 

1 In some of the sacred documents of the Jews, particularly in the Books 
of Genesis and Exodus, it is recorded that Abraham was marj-ied to his half- 
sister Sarai, Naiior to his uieoe Miloah, Ainram to his aunt Jochebed, aud Lot 
to his two daughters The Book of Genesis xix. 33-3S says :—“ Thus were 
both the daugh*iers of Lot with child by their father ; autl the first-torn bare a 
son, and called his name Moab j .... and the younger, she also bare 
a son and called lus name Benammi.’^ — At a much later period, the grand¬ 
daughter of King Herod the Great is said to have married her uncle I’hilip. 
Again, the Assyrians a-e charged by Lucian (Luiolan de Sfionjiciis, p. 183) 
with the guilt of close consanguineous marriages.—Also Orosius, a b^panish 
Presbyter who flourished in the 5th century after Christ, relates in his 
Historiantm adversus Pagaiios Lthri VII., that Semiramis, the widow of 
Ninus, mariied her own son, and authorized such marriages among her 
people ill order to wipe out the stain of her own abominable action {rf. 
Adam, Fortnightly Her to tv). The old Egyptians see.n to have legalized the 
marringe between brothers and sisters {^vide Uawiinson’s History of 
Herodotus, Vol. II., p.420, note 1) ; and, according to Bhilo, the Atexandriiu 
Jew, there was no re>triction even as to marrying one’s whole sister {Philo de 
Spec i'll th Its Lrgihu-^j p. 778). — The recently published work of Mr. Rcbertson 
Smith illustrated the existence of the practice of marriage between nearest 
blood-relations among the early Arabs. 

But how far all these statements as regards those Oriental nations may be 
reliable, I leave it to the stuieiits of their aissories aud religions to prove wiih 
pobitive evidence 
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In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental 
customs, what assertion could be more sweeping and loose 
than that of Ptolemy, who (relying upon tlie authority of the 
Paraphrasis of Proclus, who flourished in the 5tli century B.O,) 
when treating of India, Ariana, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media 
Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, relates that 

very many or most of the inhabitants of those countries 
intermarry with their own mothers’’ {vide Adam, F. E., ‘‘ Con¬ 
sanguinity in Marriage,” p. 713). But can this vague state¬ 
ment support so grave a charge? In the absence of something 
definite to go upon, some well attested instances, must we not 
pause before believing that the Indo-Iraiiians, even as indivi¬ 
dual peoples, could ever be guilty of the heinousness they 
are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task, 
and lay before you what I purpose to demonstrate in the 
following propositions :—> 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages 
gleaned from the pages of Greek and Eoiuan literature, is 
wholly insuflScient to support the odious charge made against 
the ancient Iranians of practising consanguineous marriages in 
their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom can 
be pointed out in the A vesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

HI. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distin¬ 
guished English Pahlavi savaut, and supposed to have refer¬ 
ences to such a custom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the 
view that next-of-kin marriages were expressly recommended 
therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are alleged 
to contain actual references to such marriages, do not allude to 
social realities but to supernatural conceptions relating to the 
reaction of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet Zarathushtra himself, 
which are preserved in one of the strophes of the Gathic hymn 
LlII, express a highly moral ideal of the marriage relation.^ 


1 Here let rae draw attention to the opiuioa of Dr. L. H. Mills on the 
contents of the Gath&s. In S. B. E.,Yol. XXXI., p. 1, the translator observes;— 
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I. Classical Testimony on the Subject. 

Without pre.^umiiig to attack any particular European theory, 
I beg* to put forward my humble impressions in confirmation 
of the first statement. Among the Western classical writers, 
who are coucerned with Persian history or religion, there are 
about fifteen who have touched upon the subject of next*of-kin 
marriages in aucieut Iran, aud who belong to different periods, 
from the 7tli century B. C. to the 6th century A. D. They are 
Xanthns (fl. about B. C. 650); Herodotus (B. 0. 4S4-409) ; 
Ctesias (fi. about B. C. 440) ; Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24) ; 
Plutarch (b. A. D. 66); Curtius (b. A, D. 70); Tertulliaii 
(A. D. 160-240); Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Tatian (who flourished in the 2ud century A. D.); 
Minntius Felix, aud Athena3us (fl. in the ord century A. D.); 
and Agathias (about A. D. 536-538). Of these Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandriuus, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Athenreus, 
Curtius, and Minutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to 
the Persiaus generally, according to Mr. Adam, without any 
distinction or qualiflcation.^^ The spurious works of Xanthns 
as well as the genuine books of Strabo and Tatian, impute 
such practices to the Magians alone, without drawing any line 
of separation between the different Mngian orders among the 
Clialdceans or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch, aud 
Agatiasinake special mention ofuames of persons of rank, whom 
they charge with the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were 
to inquire to what different sources these reports owe their 
origin, we should find that Tertulliau, Clemens Alexaudrinns, 
and his pnpil Origen, as well as the true Plutarch, based their 
statements with regard to this question on the authority of 

“ So far as a claim to a high position among tho curiosities of anciont moral 
lore i 3 concerned, the reader m ty trust himself freely to the impression that 
he has before him an aothology which was prob i,hly composed with ag 
fervent a desire to benefit the spiritual and moral uatn.-e of those to whom it 
v?'as addressed as any which the world has yet seen. Nay, he may provision¬ 
ally accept the opinion that nowhere cT.o are such traces of intelligent 
religious earuostness to be found as existing at the period of the Gdthds or 
b-^fore them, save in the Semitic Scripture-.” Elsewhere he also remarks; 
*• Nowhere, at their period, had there been a hum in voice, So f ir as we have 
any evidence, which uttered thoughts lik-^ these. They a e now, some of them, 
the great ooni non places of philosophical religion; bat till then they were 
unhCiU'd {((gusht^y^ 
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Cteaias (AJaiiij F, R,, p. 7lo; Rasvliuson, HeroJotas, Yol. 
J, p. 78), Diogenes Liiertius, Strabo, and Curtins seem to rely 
upon the spurious works of Xanthus (vide AVindiscdiinann, 
Zoroastriclie Stiidien, p. 268 seq.; Adain^ p. 717)/ The works 
of Athenaeus and Curtins are supposed to be collections of 
extracts from the writings of historiausj dramatists, and philo¬ 
sophers, who preceded them (comp. Smith’s “ Classical 
Dictionary,” 5. r.). In the absence of any available informa¬ 
tion, it is difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and 
jMinutius Felix to Xanthus, Ctesias, or Herodotus. Conse- 
Cjiiently, the onl}" independent sources of information more or 
less authentic, seem to issue from only four of the classical 
writers above-named:—Xanthus, Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Agathias. Their reports may be considered to have modelled 
the tone of classical history relating to ancient Irau. 

However, in an enquiry with regard to their evidence, the 
questions most important and most natural are: What is their 
authenticity? How far imy their testiinony be relied upon ? 
Are there any conflicting statements in these historians which 
should deter us from trusting implicitly to their guidance ? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in 
thoroughly understanding the mannei’S and customs of each 
o":her. If this is so in our own day, when the means of infor¬ 
mation are numerous and ready to haud, what can we expect 
ill those remote ages when the sources of information were 
very few and very uncertain. Again, it is necessary to be on 
our guard against putting absolute faith in any particular 
Greek w'riter.— Regarding Xanthus, Windischmann, in his 
German essay ou the classical testimony relating to 
Zoroaster, published in his posthuraaus work Zoroastrische 
Studien, states ip. 26S)^:—‘^As to the authenticity of the 
works of Xanthus (B. C. 529), a later wn-iter, Artemon of Cas¬ 
sandra, advanced some doubts, and believe 1 that they w^ere 
(.substiiuted five centuries after) by Dionysius Skytobrachiou” 
fa native of Alexandria, who flourished about B. C. 120). 
This view is suppoi'ted, as the writer says, by his tutor, F.G. 

eicker. Also it i s the opinion of Dr. Smith, expressed in 
1 Oomp. n«y E.igUsh pp. 76 scq. in this volume. 
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his Classical Dicbionary’^ that '^The genuineness of the Four 
Books of L^'dian History, which the ancients possessed under 
the name of Xanthus, and of v>^hich some considerable frag¬ 
ments have come down to ns, was questioned by some of the 
ancient grammarians themselves. There has been consider¬ 
able controversy respecting the genuineness of this work among 
modern scliolars. It is certain that much of the matter in the 
extant fragments is spurious/’ 

The Persian informants of Herodotus,” says Mr. G, Raw- 
linson in his Introduction to the ‘'History of Herodotus” (pp. 
07, 09), seem to have consisted of the soldiers and officials of 
various ranks,^ with whom he necessarily came in contact 
at Sardis and other places, where strong bodies of the dominant 
people were maintained constantly. He ^Yas born and bred 
np a Persian subject; and thougli in his own city Persians 
might be rare visitants, everywhere beyond the limits of the 
Grecian states they formed the official class, and in the great 
towns they were even a considerable section of the population^ 
There is no reasouto believe Herodotus ever set foot in Persia 
Proper^ or was in a coiiniry where the Ariin element preponderated* 
Hence his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion which ho 
confounded with the Scythic worship of Susiaiiia, Armenia, and 
('appadocia. . . . Herodotus, too, was, by natural tempera¬ 

ment, inclined to look with favour on the poetical and the 
marvellous, and where he had to choose between a number of 
conflicting stories would be disposed to reject the prosaic and 
commonplace for the romantic and extraordinary. . . , Thus 

liis narrative, where it can be compared with the Persian monu¬ 
mental records, presents the curious contrast of minute and 
exact agreement in some parts with broad and striking diver¬ 
sity in others. Unfortunately, a direct comparison of this kind 
ca 7 i but rarely be made, owing to the scantiness of the Persian 
records at present discovered; but we are justitied in assum¬ 
ing, from the coincidences actually observable, that at least 
some of his authorities drew their histories from the monu- 

■ ^ Tho/e .'xnd scvpinl other iu the ing qnotations are put in italics 

bv nip. 
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ments; and it even seems as if Heroduuus had himself had 
access to certain of the most iinpurbaut of tliose documents 
which were preserved in the archives of the empire/^ 

Whatever might be the opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, one thing 
is clear on its face, that the truthfulness of the Persian infor¬ 
mants upon whom Herodotus had depended was not quite 
beyond suspicion, viz., the utter silence of Herodotus upon the 
founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthus is believed 
to have made mention of Zoi'oaster and his laws, while Plato^ 
who flourished 55 years aber Herodotus and must have drawn 
his materials consequently from sources as old as tliose of 
the latter, freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is impossible to 
conceive how Herodotus, who has described Persian life 
and Persian religion so eleborately, should hive been un¬ 
familiar with the name of the prophet of the land and the 
founder of the religion. Should we not assume that Herodotus 
became acquainted uath the Magian belief merely through 
oral tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards 
the Magi, and who, therefore, were lotli to divulge the name of 
their renowued Prophet 

Mr. George Rawliasou remarks further on (p. 77 seq.) :— 
"^GSeveral ancient writers, among them two ef considerable 
repute, Gtesias, the court pliysiciaii to xPrba.Kerxes Mueinoii, and 
Plutarch, or rather an author who has made free with his name, 
have impeached the truthfulness of the liisiori.ui Herodotus, 
and niaiiitaiiied that his narrative is entitle I to little credit. 
Gtesias seems to have introduced his own work to the favour¬ 
able uotieeof hiscouutiyineuby a formal attack on the veracity 
of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of whose reputaliou 
he hoped to establish his own. He designed liis history to 
supersede that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to endea¬ 
vour to cope with him in the charms of composition, he set 
himself to invalidate his antliority, presnmiiig upon his own 
chums toatteiitloii as a resident for seventeen years at the couru 
of the great king. Professing to draw his relation of Oriental 
afthdi’S from a hiborioiis eMainination of the Persian archives, 
he proceeded to contradict, wherever he c j ild d3 so with ).u 
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fear of detection, the assertions of bis rival; and he thus 
accjuired to hiifiself a degree of fame a-iid of consideredion to 
wliich his literary merits would certainly never have etditled 
liim, and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone 
have enabled him to gain. By the most unblushing effVontery 
ho succeeded in palming of his narrcative upon the ancient 
world as the true and genuine account of the transactions, and 
his authority was commonly followed in preference to that of 
Herodotus, at least upon all points of purely Oriental history/^ 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observes:—There 
were uoo wanting indeed in ancient time some more critical 
spirits, f. y., Aristotle and the true Plutarch, who refused to 
accept as indisputable the statements of the Cnidian physi¬ 
cian, and retorted upon him the charge of nntrutlifuluess 
which he had pr(derred against Herodotus. It was difficult, 
however, to convict Ctesias of systematic falsehood until Orien¬ 
tal materials of an authentic character were obtained by which 
to test the conflicting accounts of the two writers. A compari¬ 
son with the Jewish Scriptures and with the native history of 
Berosus first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of 
Ctesias, whose credit few moderns have been bold enough to 
maintain against the continually increasing evidence against 
him. At last the coup de grace has been given to his small 
remaining reputation by the recent Cuneiform discoveries 
which c-mvict him of having striven to rise into notice by a 
svstem of ^enormous lying,’ to which the history of literature 
scarcely presents a parallel, ’’ 

Hence it is that the historian Grote is perfectly justified in 
remarking :—This is a proof of the prevalence of discordant, 
yet eqirdiy accredited, stories. So rare and late a plant is 
historical authenticity. 

As for Agithias, the Byzantine writer who flourished in 
the middle of the sixth century after Christ, his works ought 
to be consulted with greater caution. Besides, Diogenes 
Laertius is very often called an inaccurate and nnphiloso- 
phical writer.Even the true Plutarclds testimony is fre- 
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quelltly questioned by modern critics. Tbe referenee to con¬ 
sanguineous marriages amongst the Magi : r^rots Kal ^xr^rpa 
cru'^€px^o-3oit TTarpiou u€uop,i(rrai ; in Strabo^s Geographjj Rk, XV, 
is a very short and isolated sentence, which has not 
the least eonnection with the main subject of the jxissage 
wherein it occurs, viz.y the mode of disposing of the dead 
among the early Persians.^ It might, therefore, be justly 
regarded as an interpolation by some unknown reader, similar 
to the interpolations noticed in the work of Xenophon, Bk. 

Ch. V, p. 2G, and condemned as such by all his critics 
of authorit}", Bornemann, Schneider, and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the Avorks of some of those 
Gieek pbilosop’iers who Avere AA'ell-knoATii for their someAA’liat 
authentic description of the Zoroastrian religion and customs, 
viz.y Democritus (fl. about B. C, 460), Deiiion tbe contemporary 
of Obesias, Plato, Rudoxus, Hermippos, Theopompos, and Aris¬ 
totle, do not contain the slightest trace or hint as to the alleged 
practice of next-of-kin mirriages in ancient Iran. 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to proA^e that tbo 
reports of classical Avriters on tbe subject of eonsanguinenus 
marriages in old Iran are not at all beyond question. More- 
OA'cr, I do not mean to deny that some of those Greek AAU’iters 
AA’ho liaA^e ascribed tbe marriage practices in question in the 
case of individuals to the old Iranians, may have had some 
grounds for iheir averment. But Avho cau reconcile their 
conflicting evidence ? Who cau decide between the tAVO incon¬ 
sistent statements upon this subject by Xantlius and Agatbias, 
AA here the former charges the Magi Avith the crime of marryiug 
their parents, Avhile the latter puts into the mouth of King 
Artaxerxes II words Avhich plainly denounce such practices 
as being inconsistent not onl}" with the laAA^s of the land, bub 
with tbe eoinmandment of Zuroastrianisin {vidti Agathias 
Lib. 11., C. 24). The Achremenian moinimeuts do not allude to 
such practices, nor have Ave any indigenous historical record 
of the Acheemenidm or the Ars acidm, upon Avhinh Ave could 

1 Geographie de Sirahon tradnit du Grec en Franeaip, tome cinqaieme a 
Paris, de I’Impriinerio Roy ale, 1819, pp. HO-Hl, 



phce any reliance for comparison. Alas ! for the clisj^ersiou 
and destructioil of our ancient literature, which, had ii been 
preserved, would not only have assisted us to know the exact 
history of the old Ii'anian civilization ; but also to controvert 
with ease all such discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless, the question arises:—Granted that the classic d 
statements are to some extent doubtful ; still are we not justi¬ 
fied in believing that such marriages were customary or regard¬ 
ed as lawful during the rule of the Achaoincuian kings, since 
the Greek reports refer to certain Persian mouarchs or men 
of authority who contracted marriages with their nearest 
blood-relations ? 

It is true, Herodotus and Plutarch ascribe them to Cambyses 
III. and Artaxerxes II. Herodotus states in his accounts res¬ 
pecting Cambyses (rtV/e Bk. Ill, 3I seq ,):—^^The second (out¬ 
rage which Cambyses committed) was the slaying of his sister, 
who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him as his 
wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter both of his 
father and his mother. The way ^vherein he had made her his 
wife was the following:—It wasnot the custom of the Persians, 
before his time, to marry their sisters; but Cambyses, happening 
to fail in love with one of his, and wishing to take her to wife, as 
he knew that it was an uncommon iJiing, called together the royal 
judges, and put it to them, ^whether there was any law which 
allowed a brother, if he wishech to marry his sister?’ Now the 
royal judges are certain picked men among the Persians, who 
hold their office for life, or until the}" are found guilty of sum 3 
misconduct. By them justice is administered in Persia and they 
are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes being referred 
to their decision. When Cambyses, therefore, put his question 
to these judges, they gave him an answer which was at once true 
and safe :—‘They did not find any law, ’ they said, ‘allowing 
a brother to take his sister to wife, but they found a law that 
the king of the Persians might do whatever he pleased. ’ And so 
they neither warped the law through fear of Cambyses, nor 
ruined themselves by overstiffly maintaining the law; but they 
brought another quite distinct law to the king’s help, which 
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allowed him to have his wish. Cambyses, therefore^ married 
the object of his love, and no longer time aftorwards he took 
to wife another sister. It was the younger of these who went 
w’ith him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his 

hands. ’’.“ The story, concerning the manner of her 

death, \Yhich the Greeks tell, is, that Canrbyses had set a 
young dog to fight the cub of a lioness—his wdfe looking on at 
ihe time. Now the dog was getting the worse, when a pup of 
the same litter broke his chain and came to his brothers aid ; 
then the twm dogs together fought the lion, and conquered 
him. The thing greatly pleased Cambyses, but his sister, w’ho 
Avas sitting by, shed tears. When Cambyses saw this he asked 
her why she wept: wdiereou she told him that seeing the young 
dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of Sinerdis (her 
brother), whom there was none to help. Tor this speech, the 
Greeks say, Cambyses put her to death.” 

But from these statements of the historian of Ilallcarnassns, 
is it not plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his 
sister—if we may rely upon the Greek evidence alone—w'as 
nothing more than the individual act of one of the most wicked 
tyrants that ever reigned in Persia, and that it w\as owing to 
the cruel and ferocious character of their ruler that this most 
irreligious marriage from the stand-point of the Wagi was 
acquiesced in by the priests as ^vell as the people? And is 
this action of a vicious and wncked king sufficient to justify ns 
in affixing the stigma of such “a custom to the whole Iranian 
nation, or in tracing it to their religious writings? Further, 
it should be remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his 
priesthood, defied the old sanitary ordinances of his people, 
and set small store by bis religion.^ He gave proof of this by 

i Compare S. B. B , Vo!. IV., “ I’he Zead-Avesti,” by James Darmesteter, 
Part 1, 1st edition, p. XLV. :—** If we puss now from dogma to practice, we 
find that the most important practice of tiie Avesta law was either disregarded 
by the Achaemeniuii kings, or unknown to them. According to the Avesta, 
burying corpses in the earth is one of tho most heinous sins that can be com¬ 
mitted. We know that under the fcla•^atiiaus a prime minister, Ceoses, paid 
with his life for an infraction of that law. Corpses were to be laid down on 
the summits of mountains, there to be devoured by bird and dogs ; the exposure 
of corpses was the most striking practice of Mazdian profession, and its 
arloption was the sign of conversion. Now under the Achaomenian rule, not 
only the burial of the dead was not forbidden, but it was the general practice.’* 




attempting to encourage in his kingdom the practice of in¬ 
terring the deaVl amongst a people by whom it was detested. 
It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume that the alleged 
marriage of Caiubyses with his sister was suggested by his 
familiarity with such marriages among the Egyptians and the 
Greeks conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried 
into effect by a man of such violent passions as would brook no 
contradiction, and would not be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe, iu passing, that it is 
difficult to agree with those European scholars^ who doubt 
the accuracy of the assertion of Herodotus, that Cambyses was 
the first Persian to intermarry with his sister. I believe that 
their liypothesis, that the institution of such marriages had 
existed long before Cambyses reigned, is much more open to 
question than the statement of the Greek historian ; and this 
will be demonstrated further on when I come to prove my 
second statement. 

There is another Achmmenian monarcli who is alluded to by 
Plutarch, on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as 
having married his sister. According to Langhoru^s transla¬ 
tion of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes II, the Greek biographer 
relates:—Artaxerxes iu some measure atoned for the causes 
of sorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing tliat 
afforded them great pleasure: he put Tisscaphernes, their most 
implacable enemy, to death. This ho did, partly at the 
instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges to those 

alleged against him.From this time Parysatis made it a 

rule to please the king iu all her measures, and not to oppose 
any of his inclinations, by which she gained an absolute 
ascendant over him. She perceived that he had a strong 

1 Cf. Kei|.!er, LWlnshn^ 1885, pp. 21:^213 : —“ ll^rodote tnchait d’oxpliqnor 
le niieiix pciselble cette liabitude qu’il savait etre de la plus haute antiquito, 
pai'ce qn’elle semblait etrange aux GrecR. Il rattaeba done cette inuovjii iou 
jn-etendne an nom de Caniby>e, paroo quiin fait de ce genre lui parut 6tre, 
conforme an caraciere (h^Fpotique et cayricieux de ce ]U'ince Peut-etre nussi 
a t-il tiie cette information de Oenx a qul il devait ees antivs ven!iei«:nement3 
Rur Camt)yse. Nous reconnai^sons ici im pnm^'dc pareil, a celiv dont Xbnophoii 
nse ibgulihiement dans l;b Cyropedic, qnaiid il vent oxphquer Porigine d une 
habitude ou d’une insiitution des Perses qni etait r elleiiicnt ancienne ou qu’il 
croyait ancieane.’’—Q/".Spiegel’s remarks which are heroin quoted by me (p. 208). 
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passion foroue of his own daughters uained Atossa. Ho endoa* 
voured, indeed, to conceal ib on his mothei^s account and 
restrained it in public. Parysatis no sooner suspected the 
intrigue, than shecaressed her grand-daughter more than ever, 
and was continually praising to Artaxerxes, both her beauty 
and her behaviour, in which she assured him there was some¬ 
thing great and worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded 
him to make her bis wife, without regarding the laws and 
opinions of the Greeks : ^ Grod, * said she, 'has made you law 
to the Persians, and a rule of right and wixmg. ’ 

Now, what do wo gather from this passage ? Nothing more 
than that Artaxerxes regarded Iiis passion for his daughter as 
being in every way hurtful to his reputation, in every way 
unacceptable to his people or unjustified by law, and, there¬ 
fore, endeavoured to hide it from his mother as well as the 
public. Hence we may, likewise, infer that the statements of 
Herodotus as well as Plutarch harmonize with each other in 
showing that the marriage of an absolute monarch with a sister 
or a daughter was an act in which neither the Persian law nor 
people was acquiescent. If, according to a few scholars, it 
was a deed not unauthorized by the Avesta, — if it was a prac» 
tice quite familiar to the Persian people of by-gone ages,— 
what earthly reasons could have persuaded Cambyses, the most 
passionate of monarchs, to ask for the decision of the judges 
on the question, or Artaxerxes to conceal his love for his 
daughter from the knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have 
the evidence of Agathias, that Artaxerxes contemptuously de¬ 
clined every offer to contract marriage with his nearesb-of-kin 
relation, on the ground that it was quite inconsistent with the 
faith of a true Iranian. If we believe this, it is impossible to 
conceive that such a king could ever have taken his own daugh¬ 
ter to wife. On the basis of this very evidence from Agathias, 
Mr. Wm. Adam observes (F. R., p. 718): —"But if this could 
be alleged by Artaxerxes belonging to the royal race, what 
becomes of the worst charges brought against, not only tha 
S9 
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Persian people^ but even against the Magians or the ruling 
class ? ^ 

Altlioug’li Ctesias ^ books were generally acknOTvledged bj 
his own countrymen to bo teeming with incredible and extra* 
Taganb fables and fictions—according to Flutarchj wnth great 
absurdities and palpable falsity—still we must admit that for 
the Greek writers Vvdio flourished after him no other historian 
would have been more reliable as regards tbe family life of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon than one who lived at the Court of Persia 
for seventeen years in the qualify of physician to that king. 
Hence it is that most of the Greek Ijistorians who followed 
him, seem to generalize the practice of consanguineous mar¬ 
riage in ancient Iran, probably from Ctesias^ coloured narrative 
of the alleged marriage of Artaxerxes with his daughter. 
Whatever may be the degree of trutlifulness and honesty so 
far as Ctesias is concernedj it is not impossible to argue, from 
the character and intrigues of Parysatis, the moiher of Artax¬ 
erxes, that a slanderous story of the nature described by 
Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king’s harem to 

J Site question regardiog tbe alleged inaniage of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
with his daughter, reminds me of a statement of Firdausi, in hia well known 
Persian Epic, the Shah-ndmali, that Behman (Pahl. VohC^man), son of I&fand- 
yar (Av. Pahl. Spf'wd-dad), who is also called the Artakhshatar 

of the Kayfoiians—hence his identifijation with Artaxei xes Longimanus and 
his successors down to Artaxerxes AJnemou—was married to lifimai, hia 
daughter. This is a statement which is unique in the hihdh-namahy neverthe¬ 
less ic is based, however erroneously, on a reforence contained in the Bundayt^shn^ 
Chap. XXXiV. 8, which admits of two dilierent ideas on account of the 

occurrence therein of a word yOtlilii or duJehty which is employed in 

Fahlavi in two different mcauings. The Pahlavi passage upon which Firdusi 

must have relied runs—V’JX) ^y 'ff*\ ^ yiiUlif 

ihant* Here the word ^y may be read or and it may respec¬ 

tively mean (1) a daughter, (2) one who is coupled or joiued in wedlock with 
another. Thus the passage may bei^ ndercd (1) Humai. the daughter of V( hu* 
man, (rcigiicd) thii*iy years ; or <2) IIuinti, who was coupled with {i. <?., married 
to) Vohamau, (reigu^-cl) thirty years. The latter reiideriD‘z is the more correct 
interpretation, and alsj in harmony with the elaborate biography of Behman, 

written in the reign of Sultfn Mahmud 

Malikshah Saljiik (Hijra 537-55 1 ), aud known as the Bahmnn n^niahy w’bich 
relates that tue Hhiiia?, whom Vbhumau married, was not his own daughter, 

but the daughter of an Egyptian king named Nasrj^rs. Th© 

•wvrde of the poet run as follows 
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gratify the rancour and most wicked vengeance of tlie queen- 
mother against the children of Sbatira, the innocent victim 
of her revenge for the murder cf her own daughter Amistris, 
the wife of l.'erituchmes and sister of Artax:erxes. It is 
also not improbable that Ctesias’ narrative of the marriage 
of Atossa with her father owed its origin to the vindictive 
Parjsatis alone, and was adopted by a writer who prefer¬ 
red to relate astounding inventions instead of sober truths. 
Oriental liistory is not unfamiliar with the malignant 
accusations of the crime of incest by step-mothers or even by 
mothers-in-lav/ against their daughters or daughters-in-law. 
It might-5 thei-efore, be inferred that if the Greek writer did 
not invent any fiction' as to the domestic life of tho Persian 
ruler, there was another and a more powerful cause which 
would have given rise to such an abominable story and esta¬ 
blished it as sober truth in the mind of the original biogra- 
pher cf Artaserxes^ 

Besides this, a few European scholars seem to point to 
another such instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
They discover in Cttrsi is that Teritiichmes^ the brotlier-iu-law 
of the king, and husband of Amestris, was married to his 
sister Roxana, However, with all deference to their scholar¬ 
ship, I may bo permitted to draw attention to tho original 
words of the Greek vriiter, wherein, as far ns I am able to 
comprehend, the notion of marriage is by no means involved. 
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According to a passage occurring in the English translation 
of Plutarch’s ‘Lives, by Langhorne (III, p. 451), Ctesias 
relates :—Terituchraes, the brother of Statira (the wife of 
king Artaxerxes 11), who had been guilty of the complicated 
crimes of adultery, incest, and murder, . . . married Hames- 

tris, one of the daughters of Darius, and sister to Arsaces ; 
by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, on hi® 
father’s demise, to get himself appointed to his Government. 
But in the meantime he conceived a passion lor his own sister 
Roxana, and resolved to despatch ])is wife Ilamestris, ’’ It is 
said further on, that Darias, being apprised of this design, 
engaged Udiates, an intimate friend of Teritucbmes, to kill 
him, and was rewarded by the king witli the government of 
his province. ” Such is the plain evidence of Ctesias; but it 
does nob assert that Terituchmes was ever married to Roxana. 
Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived by a liceii- 
tious brother for his sister. It must, however, be remembered 
we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which 
may naturally be regarded as the outoome of a general hatred 
at court against Terituchmes, and also as the invention 
of a motive for his most cruel murder of his wife, the dai>ghter 
of Parysatis — a queen who liad contriycd the most wicked 
means of gratifying lier vengeance against her son-in daw and 
all other unfortunate victims who were suspected of abetting 
him. Whateyer may be the source to which we may trace 
this story, it is still ddficult to determine whether Terituchmes 
married again at all after having murdered his wife Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, a single isolated reference in a 
vniter like Curtins is hardly sufficient to claim our attention. 

TText we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the 
Sasanidm, a single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous 
marriage, according to the Greeks, during the long period of 
more than 450 years. That name is Kobad I., father of the 
famous king Noshiravan. He is reported by Agathias to have 
married his daughter Sambyke. However, it is remarkable 
that neither Professor Rawlinson nor Firdusi seem to notice 
tbk occurrence. Neverrheless, trusting implicitly to tliQ 
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hccouut of Agathias, a writer who was contemporaneous with 
K6bad\s son, we must here consider the influences under which 
the king might have been persuaded to yield to such an act* 
Let us refer to the history of that part of his reign which de¬ 
scribed the imposture of Mazdak and tlie effect wliich the latter 
produced upon that weak-minded king by preaching his 
abonanablecreed. “All men,Mazdak said, “ were, by God^s 
providence, born equal—none brought into the world any 
property, or any natural right to possess more than another. 
Property and marriage were mere human inventions, contrary to 
the will of God, which required an equal division of the good 
things of this world among all, and forbade the appropi iation of 
particular women by individual men. In communities based 
upon propertyand marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their 
natural rights by taking their fair share of the good things 
wrongfully appropriated by their fellows. Adultery, incest, 
tlieft, were not really crimes, but necessary steps towards re-es¬ 
tablishing the laws of nature in such societies .(Vide Rawlin- 
BOii, “ The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pp. 342, seq.) 

Such being the teaching of Mazdak, it is easy to see what 
attractions it would have for a licentious prince who would 
willingly substitute it for the moral restraints of his purer 
faith. Be this as it may, Kobad’s apost icy was followed by a 
civil commotion, whicli ended in the deposition of the king and 
his imprisonment in the “ Castle of Oblivion.Now, does not 
this successful popular resistance to royal incest and adultery 
prove that the miuds of the Iranians were averse to any viola¬ 
tion of the moral law as to the relation between the sexes ? 
There is one important point to be observed in the accounts of 
Agathias bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakiau here-* 
tics professed, t’iz., his assertion that consanguineous rcarriages 
were enormities recently introduced in Iran. If we accept this 
remark of a contemporary writer, does it not give a death-blow 
to all preceding authorities ? Hence Mr. Adam rightly asserts 
{ F. R., p. 716) :—“ But if ^ those enormities were recent, ^ this 
contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities, which 
affirm their earlier pi evalence from Ctesias downwards. 
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NoWj discrivding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged m by 
speculative thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I 
shall make a few assumptions that naturally stirike me, while 
examining the evidences above-mentioned. The lirst point to 
bo remarked upon is that great care is required to avoid the 
confusion arising from the indiscriminate use of the words 
sister,’^ “daughter/^ ‘‘ mother.’’ Among some Oriental people 
the designation sister” is nob merely applied to a sister proper 
or daughter of one’s own parents, but, as an affectionate term, 
also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-law, to female 
friends, &e. Likewise, the word for daughter is used to 
deuoto not only one’s own daughter but also the daughter of 
one’s own brother or sister, and generally tlie daughter of a 
relative, &c. Similarly, the term ‘^mother” does not signify 
the female parent alone, but it is employed as a respectful form 
of addi*ess to an elderly lady who enjoys the honour of being 
the materfamilias of a household. It is, likewise, necessary to 
observe that in Old-Persian or Palilavi there are rarely any 
distinct expressions to distinguish sisters from sisters-in-law 
or female cousins. It is not, therefore, too strained an inter¬ 
pretation to believe that what Herodotus, Ctesias and others 
supposed to be sisters and daughters, should have been perlmpa 
next-cousins or relations. In the same manner, it might be 
surmised that a mistake would be made owing to the same 
name being borne by several female members of a family. 
Thus the wife and a d<aughter, or the wife and a sister, or the 
wife and the mother, hawing the same name, what was asserted 
of one might be wrongly applied to the other. Innumerable 
instances may be found in Ikarsi families where the name of the 
mi.stress of the house coincides with that of one of her daugh¬ 
ters-in-law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations 
of classical testimony on the subject, which are me*t with in 
Herodotus, Ctesias, and Agatliias, and are open to imny objec¬ 
tions, that incestuous marriages were common and legal among 
the old Iranians as a people, and especially among the Magi. 
The very statement of the Greeks, that the Aehsemenian 
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monai'cli was supposed to be above the law of the land and of 
religion, indicates that his adultery or incest was'not in accord¬ 
ance with tbe esjablished institutions of bis realm. Nor did 
the people in tbe time of K6bad I. allow such incest to pass 
v/itbout vehement opposition. Even if we accept tbe evidence 
of the Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxei'xes, 
Mnemon, Kobad, and Terituchmes with incest, it must be noted 
that these few are the only instances they have been able to 
gather in the long period of upwards of a thousand years, and 
that they are insufficient to support so sweeping a general¬ 
ization as that incestuous marriages were recognized by law, 
and commonly practised among the old Iranians, it is just as 
unreasonable as to ascribe tbe custom of marriage bct^veeii 
brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, because we discover 
references to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes, and Aristo¬ 
phanes. i\\Q Mahdbhdraia tells us that the five Pandava 
princes who had received a strictly Brabmanic education, w'ere 
married to one wife, should we, therefore, igcore tlie e.xistence 
of the Brabmanic law,^ which clearly lays down (Max Muller 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’’, p, 53-McLennan,p. 
215) ‘‘they are many W’ives of one man, not many husbands, 
of one wife,” and charge with the custom of polyandry all 
the ancient Brabmanic Indians who constituted one of the 
most eminent and highly intellectual nations of the early 
Oriental world. 

From wlnat I have said above, it is not difficult to see that 
the doubtful evidences of tbe Greeks neutralize themselves, 
and that it is absurd to form, with any reliance upon them, 
a definite opinion as regards the marriage ciistcnis of tbe old 
Iranians. 1, therefore, repeat my conviction which I have set 
forth in my first statement —That the slight aiithontij of seme 

1 Com; are “ T.'igore Law Lectures” (1883), by Dr. J. Jolly, p. 155 : — 
“ But I have been led recently to consider my views,” remark*. Dr. Jolly, “ by 
tho investigations of Piofessor Biihler, who has ] oiuted out to me that a certain 
sort of Polyandry is referred to in two difiorent Sn»ritis. Apastamba (II. 10, 
27, speaks of the forbiilden practice of delivering a bride to a whole family 
\hula). brihaspati refers to the same custom in the same terms.’’ Further 
on he says •—The text of A pastamba refers to the custom as to an ancient ono, 
wbioh was enjoined by the early sages, but is now obsolete,” 
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isolated pa^iiages gleaned from the -pages of Greek and Roman 
literature, is wholly insufident to support the odious charge made 
agahut the old Lrdnians of practising consanguineous marriages 
in their most ohjecUonaUe forms I 

The Meaning of the Avesta word Uvaiivadatha, 

IL In proof of the second statement— That no trace, hint 
or suggestion of such a custom can he pointed out in the Avesta, 
or in its Pahlavi Version —it is first of all necessary to enquii'e 
what is the opinion of the Avesta on tlie subject; whether we 
are able to trace to any Avesta precept the alleged custom of 
next-of-kin marriage in old Iran. According to Europe«an 

scholars, the term that expresses such a marriage is 

hvaetvadaiha or khaetvadatham the Avesta, and khcetnk- 

ddi (originally hveiukddt) or khvehik-dasihm Pahlavi. 

It has, therefore, been our object to examine the evidence put 
forward in favour of the l^uropean standpoint of Ya.s'? 2 a XII, 9, 
( Spiegebs edition, Ys., XI [I, 28), which, it is assumed, contain 
under-the word hvaetvadaiha allusion to next-of-kin mar¬ 
riages in question. 

In the Avesta the term hvael vadaiha occurs in five passages 
only, each of which belongs to five difTerent parts of the text, 
excepting the Gdihds, namely, Yasna XII, 9; Visparad III, 3; 
Vendiddd VIII, 13; Yasht XXIV, 17; and Gdh IV, 8 
(Westergaara’s edition). Of these, the idea expressed in Gdh 
IV is repented or almost quoted in Visparad, III, 3, and in 
Yasht XXIV. So we have only to consider three references 
in the Yasna, the Gdh and the Vendiddd respectively, and to 
see to what extent they can be used to throw light on the 
meaning of hvaetvadaiha. The word, as it stands in the Avesta, 
is employed as an epithet or a qu'ilifying word. In one placo 
it forms an epithet of the Avesta religion, in the second an 
attribute of a pioua youth, in the third a qualification for a 
pious male or female. 
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Etymologically hvaetvadafha may be regarded as a compound 
word composed of hvaetu aud datha, of which the ^irst part may 
be compared with Skr. svayam, Lat. sum, Pahlavi khvtsh and 
Mod. Pers. hldish, which are derived from Av. Jiva, Ski\ 
sva, Lat. sibi, and Eng. self. Hence it may originally mean 
one’s self/^ one’s own,” ‘^a relation,” or a 
kindred.” The second part dailia, which is equivalent to 
the Pahl. comes from the Av. root dd to give,*’ ^‘to 
make,” to createj” dath being properly a reduplication 
peculiar to the Iranian dialect, from the Indo-Iranian root dd 
to give,” &c. Thus the derivation of the whole w’ord itself 
might suggest for it a number of definitions. It may mean 
gift of one’s self, or to one’s self, or from one’s self,*’ ^'agift of 
one’s own, or to one’s own,” ^^a gift of relationship or alliance,” 
a making of one’s self,” or ‘‘self-association,” self-dedica¬ 
tion,” ^‘self-devotion,”self-sacrifice,” &c.^ These are some 
of the significations which may be indicated on the ground of 
etymology; however, it is hazardous to choose from them 
any particular notion without the authority of the native mean¬ 
ing. On applying to the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta 
to know the meaning attached to the word by earl}^ 
commentators, I am disappointed to find that it aflbrds 
no more light than can be obtained from a mere Pahlavi trans¬ 
literation, klivetuh-ddt or hhveiiik-dasih, of the original Avesta 
expression livaetvad>ailia. The reason for this striking omission 
of any definite interpretation in the Pahlavi version, may 
perhaps be that the technical meaning of the word was, even 
centuries after the compilation of the Avesta, a thing too 

1 Compare Prof. Darmesteter’s remarks on the derivation of the word 
suggested by Dr. Geldner in his LTeher des Metrik jimgcnm Avesta (Etudes 
Jrdnic/ieSy Vol. II., p. 37) :—“Parfois les etymologies de I’auteur sont si 
ingonieuses qu'on eat peiue d’etre forct^ de les repousser ou du nioins de lea 
ajouriier : le5, le marriage entre parents, devieut par la simple 
application d’une loi cl’ecriture, Jivaetn-radatlta, c’est-^i-dire que le motsignifio- 
rait etymologiquement la chose qu’il designe en fait ; mais, si teutante quo soil 
r^itymologie pour un sanscritiste, comrae rad existe en zend, et qne par suite, 
s’il etait D, tradition qui connaissait le sens du mot entier n’avait aucune 
raison de le mecounaitre, la forme pehlvie du mot kraefitl'-dac/ih nous prouvera 
que le mot doit se deviser comme le divisent les mannscrits, en hractva-datha 
ceci rend tres doiiteuse I’etyniologie de M. Geldner, qiii a d’ailleins I’iuconv^- 
nienfc d’etre tiop logique eb tiop oonforme au seas: les mots sout raiomcut dei 
d^fiuibions.” 

30 
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familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require anj interpreta¬ 
tion ; or that the nature of the good work implied by hvaiita* 
datha was too doubtful in the minds of the old Iranian priests 
to be deliuitely and lucidly explained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the 
indigenous authority of the Pahlavi translation of those 
Avesta passages wherein the term hvaeivadatha occurs. For¬ 
tunately, however, there is no lack of passages in Pahlavi, 
which, though sometimes very obscure and difficult, give us a 
meaning for the first member of the compound, viz,, hmetti, 
and which is kh’ish or kh^isluh, mes^uiug self,‘‘himself, 
‘one’s own’’ or “kindred,” ‘‘relation,’^ “individuality,” &c. The 
Pahlavi meaning of “self” or “relation” is still preserved in the 
Mod. Pers. word hhHsh, and accords best with the etymology 
and the context. Dr. F. Von Spiegel translates hvaitu by “ der 
Venvandte^' {Yasna XXXII. 1, &c.) “ the allied or relation,” 
and remarks in note 7, page 125, of his German translation of 
the Avesta, that it denotes “ the spiritual relation to Ahura 
Mazda, as though one feels himself almost in communion with 
Him.^” It is characteristic that in the Gatbas the word hvaetn 
very often stands in connection with the terms verezenya ® and 
airyamiia, signifying “ an active labourer” fulfillingthe desires 
of ]\lazda, and “joyful devotion” towards Him {XXXII, 1 ; 
XXX1IJ,3,4;XLIX, 7; XLVI, 1; LIU, 4). The Gatha XXXII, 
1 says:—“ Unto Him may the allied® aspire, his deeds coupled 
with devotion.” In XXXITI, 3 and 4 Zarathushtra speaks:— 
(3) “ He is the best for the Righteous Lord, O Ahura ! who 
having knowledge, becomes Thy ally, Thy active labourer 
and Tby true devotee, and who arduously fosters the cow; it 
is he who thinks himself to be in the service-field of Asha 
(Righteousness) aiidVohii-ma?io (Good Mind).”—(4) “ 0 Mazda ! 

1 Comp. Zeitschrijt der deutschen morgenldndischen Qesellschaft, Vol. 
XVII. (1863 Bemerkungen iiber eiuige SStellen des Avesta,*’ by F. von 
Spiegel, pp. 58-69. 

3 According to Fahlavi, may mean '‘an active neighbour*’ of 

the Almighty. 

The Eev. Br. L. H. Mills, “ A Study of the Gathas,” p. 87.;—“ (his) Lord 
kinsman.” 
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I hate whosoever is disobedient and evil-minded towards Thee, 
disregardful of Thy ally, a demon in close conflict with Thy 
active labourer^ and the scorner of Thy devoted one, the most 
evil-minded against the nourishment of Thy cow V' 

These and several other like passages enable us to under¬ 
stand that hvaetu denotes one of the three spiritual qualifica¬ 
tions which are re(][uisite for human sanctity,a communion 
with the Almighty, the practical fulfilment of His will, and 
the free mental devotion to Him. Likewise khvishih i Yazddn, 
^^relationship or communion with the Deityis the frequent 
desire and motive of the pious Mazdayasna while discharging 
his moral or religious duties. It is a gift to which he aspires 
every moment. 

Relying upon this meaning of hvaetu, it is not difficult to 
assign an idea to hvaetvadatha, which will harmonize with the 
context and be reconciled with the results of comparative 
philology. According to the Gathas, it can only be the gift of 
communion” with the Deity ; etymologically, it may also mean 
^‘"self-association/’ ‘^self-dedication,” &c.^ In Gah IV. 8, the term 
is used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs— 



I commend the youth of good thoughts, of good words, 
of good deeds, of good faith, who is pious and a preceptor 
(lord) of piety; I praise the youth truth-speaking, virtuous 


^ Should we attach importance to the meaning in which the word is seme- 


times found employed in the later Iranian writings, still 

oould hardly denote “ next-pf-kin marriage.*’ Only marriages between, 
relations, whether near or distant, are therein referred to. 
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and a preceptor of virtue; I praise the hvaetoadatlia youth, 
who is righteous and a preceptor of righteousness/’ Here 
jLvaefvadatha can very appropriately bear the idea of a most 
desirable attribute with which a pious youth might be gifted 
iu the moments of devotion, viz.y a communion with Ahura 
Mazda/’ or ^^self-dedication.”—Of the two remaining passages 
iu Avesta, that in Vendiddcl VIII is so difficult and obscure 
that almost all the European translators have failed to discern 
any definite sense in it. Even the Pahlavi does not help us 
here, because of the mere transliteration of the Avesta words. 
"What is most important to be considered is Yasna XII. 9 
(Sp. Ys. XIII, 28), a passage in which Prof. F. von Spiegel 
and several German savants who follow his opinion, seem to 
discover traces of the precept of consanguineous marriage, 
(vide Geiger, Ostirdnische Kiiltur, p. 246 ; Justi, Altbaktrisch, 
s. V.; Noeldeke, Encydopcedia Britannica, Vol. XVIII., s. v. 
Persia; Geldner, Metrick, s, t?.). I have already remarked 
upon this passage in the first volume of tny English translatiou 
of Prof. Wm. Geiger’s Ostirdnische Knitter im Alterthum (p. 66^ 
note), and I beg to repeat that there is not the slightest indi¬ 
cation that the passage in question has any reference to conju¬ 
gal union of any kind ; but, on the contrary, the term hvaetva^ 
agreeing with the noun daena religion” in number, 
gender, and case, is evidently one of the epithets applied to the 
Mazdaijasndn religion, and implies the virtue of that religion to 
offer the sacred medium of alliance with Ahura Mazda, or self- 
devotion towards Him. The Pahlavi Commentary plainly tells 
us that the manifestation of this gift of communion with the 
Deity on earth was due to Zoroastrism, while every stanza of 
the Gathas extols this highest and noblest ideal*of the human 
spirit in the pious sentiments of Zarathushtra himself (c/r. Ys. 
XXVIII, 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.) 

I quote and translate the passage ( Yasna XII, 9) literally 
as follows ;— 
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I extol the Mazda-worshipping religion, that is far from 
all doubt, that levels all disputes, ^ the sacred one, the gift of 
communion (with God); the greatest, the best, and the purest 
of all religious that have existed and will exist, which is (a 
manifestation) of Ahura and of Zarathushtra.” 

Here it is impossible to conceive the idea of marriage be¬ 
tween nearest relations in a passage which glorifies the virtues 
of a religion. Happily, my own humble conviction has 
been supported, with reference to the Avesta, by Dr. E. 
W. West, a scholar whose high and unrivalled attainments in 
Pahlavi in the European world of letters, will ever be a matter 
of pride to every English Orientalist. In his essay on the 
Meaning of Khvetuk-das,^’ appended to Vol. XVIII of Prof. 
Max Muller's edition of the Sacred Books of the East*' (pp, 
889-430), the learned writer summarizes the result of his 
examination of all the passages referring to hvaetcadatha in 
the Avesta in the following manner {vide p. 427):— 

The term does not occur at all in the oldest part of the 
Avesta, and when it is mentioned in the later portion it is 
noticed merely as a good work which is highly meritorious, 
without any allusion to its nature ; only one passage {Vendiddd, 
VIII, 13) indicating that both men and women can participate 
in it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained from the extant 
fragments of the Avesta—the only internal authority regarding 
the ancient practices of Mazda-worship—the Parsis are per¬ 
fectly justified in believing that their religion did not originally 
sanction marriages between those who are next-of-kin." 

1 Comp. S. B. E, Vol. XXXI., Dr. Miirs translation :—“ The Faith which 
has no faltering utterances the Faith that wields the felling halbert’’ (p. 250). 
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The References to KhvHnk-dat or 

f 

Khvetuk-dasih in Pahlavi. 

nr. lu reference to the third proposition :— That the Pah* 
lavi passages translated, by a distinguished, English Pahlavi 
savant^ and, supposed to refer to such a custom, cannot he in’* 
ter preted as upholding the view that neoct-of-kin marriages were 
expressly recommended, therein ; and, that a few of the Pahlavi 
2 )assages which are alleged to contain actual references to such 
marriages^do not allude to social realities, hut only to supernatural 
conceptions relating to the creation of the first progenitors of 
mankind —I beg to call your attention again to the exhaustive 
essay on this subject by the English Pahlaviist, Dr. E. W. West, 
who seems to have raked the extensive field of Pahlavi literature, 
and collected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passages 
bearing on the term khvetilk~d,as 2 h. This learned scholar ex¬ 
presses the result of his patient and useful research in the 
following words : — 

‘^Unless the Parsis determine to reject the evidence of such 
Pahlavi works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the book of Ardd-Virdf, 
the Dhikard, and the Dddistdn-UBlnik, or to attribute those 
books to heretical writers, they must admit that their priests 
in the later years of the Sasanian dynasty, and for some cen¬ 
turies subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin 
marriages, though probably with little success.^' ( Vide S. B. 
E., Vol. XVIII, p. 428.) 

Thus, while Dr. West serves us as a useful champion to guard 
from any adverse stigma the sublime tenets of the Avesta 
regarding marriage, while he seems to doubt the authenticity 
of Greek historians as regards Persian matters (p, 389), we are 
deprived of his powerful support the moment we enter the 
field to defend ourselves against the obscure and detached 
evidences brought from Pahlavi tomes. Here I refer to the 
proofs which are put forward by the Pahlavi savant in support 
of his personal view that next-of-kin marriages were advocated 
by Persian priests in the later years of the Sasanian monarch 3 \ 
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It must be noticed here that this latter opinion of Dr. 
differs completely, as regards the age in which the all 
custom might have prevailed, from what was prevu 
asserted in the first part of his Pahlavi Texts” (S. B, B., 
V, p. 389, note 3), where the learned author observes:—' 
it is quite conceivable that the Parsi priesthood, about the 
of the Mahomedan conquest, were anxious to prevent raarr 
with strangers, in order to hinder conversions to the foi 
faith, and that they may, therefore, have extended the ran 
marriage among near relations beyond the limits now appr 
by their descendants.” Again, in a note to the fourth chj 
of his English translation of the Dina i Mainu i Kh 
Pahlavi Texts, Part III (S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 26), he 
that some centuries before the composition of that book, 
long before the reign of Xoshiravau, the term JchvetdkHhsli 
only confined to marriages between first cousins. 

But all these remarks, gentlemen, go to show that Dr. 
does not agree with other scholars in tracing in the Sa 
Writings of the Iranians the existence of such a custom ii 
times of the Avesta, the Acb^emenidm, the Arsacidae, or 
Sasanidae generally ; but he gives as his opinion, that it 
perhaps have been advocated by some priests in Iran ii 
sixth century A. D. or later. Thus the speculation of se^ 
European savants, from Kleuker downwards, that the cm 
in question prevailed among the Avesta-people, has 
dissipated by the inquiry of one of their own learned bodj 

However, in his discourse on the Meaning of Khvc 
das,” Dr. West attempts to translate about thirty Pal 
passages to show how far klivetuk-dasili may denote next-oi 
marriage in Pahlavi. Five of these references are conta 
in the Pahlavi Translation of the Avesta, and two in the Pa] 
Commentary (Yasna XII, 9 ; Vis^arad III, 3; Gdh 
Vishids^ 17; Vendiddd VIII, 13; Pahl. gloss to Ys. X] 
4; and Baliman Chap. II., 57, 61) ; eight of them be 
to the Binkard^ Bk. Ill, Chapters 80, 193, and 285, Bks. 
VII, and IX ; Yarslitmdnsar Nash^Fargard Y.Y111^ § 27 ; £• 
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Nasfc; Fd, XIV, § 2, XXI, § 9); eight to the Dddistdti-i- Dinik 
(Chaps. XXXV/I, 82 ; LXIV, 6; LXV, 2 ; LXXVI, 4, 5; 
LXXVII, 6, 7 ; LXXVIll, 19) ; three to the Mainu i Khrat 
(Chaps. lY, 4 ; XXXYI, 7 ; XXXYII, 12) ; and one to the 
Pahlavi Raodyet. 

It is needless to point out that of these thirty references more 
than twenty-two may be excluded from our inquiry, since, 
according to the result of Dr. VVest^s own survey of them, it 
is admitted that there is nothing in those passages to indicate 
the nature of the good work meant by the word khvetiih- 
dasih (namely, Ys. XII. 9 ; Vsp. Ill, 3; Gdh, lY, 8; Vend, YIII, 
13; Vishtd^p, Y^.§17; D/i., Bk., Ill, Chaps. 193, 285; D/i., Bk. 
YI; Mahiud-Kkrat, Chaps. lY, 4; XXXVI, 7; XXXVII, 12; 
and Bdlwum Yasht, II, 57, 61). Besides, the first five passages 
above-mentioned of the Dudistdnd-Dhulc contain, according to 
him, mere ‘‘allusions to the brother and sister,’^ who were the 
first progenitors of mankind. As for the remaining three of the 
same book, he says, it is not certain that “ the term is applied in 
them to the marriages between the nearest relatives.Con¬ 
sequently, we have to examine only nine passages out of thirty, 
viz,^ two of the Bagdti Nash, one of the Varslitmdasar Nash, 
three of the Dinhard, one of the Pahlavi gloss to Yasna XLIY, 
4, one of the Pahlavi id r(^a-Fird/, and one of the Pahlavi Ravdyd, 
which, from the standpoint of Dr. West, contain direct or in¬ 
direct traces of the practice of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider these nine references, it 
will be useful to know the extent to which the work of 
khvetiik-dasih —whatever may be its nature or meaning— 
is extolled or regarded as a righteous or meritoiious action 
in the Pahlavi writings :— 

In Chap. lY. of the Pahlavi Dind i Mdum t Khrat, 
the reply to the question : “ Which particular meritorious 
action is great and good?'’is as follows:—“The greatest 
meritorious action is liberality, and the second is truth 
and khvetuk-dasih, the third is the Gdsdnhdr, the fourth 
is celebrating all the religious rites, the fifth is 
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W’orship of the sacred beings, and the providing of 
lodging for traders/^ Here hlivHiik-dasih, in ponnection with 
liberality and truth, might imply some moral habit almost 
equal to them in degree of excellence. 

The SJidyast Ld-slidi/asU Chap. VIII, 18, says: Khvetuk- 
dad extirpates sins which deserve capital punishments.” Also 
it is said by Ahura Mazda elsewhere: — “0 Zarafcusht! of all 
those thoughts, words, and deeds, which I would proclaim, the 
practice of hlwetuk-dasili is the best to be^thought, performed, 
and uttered.” 

The Bahman Yasht, which may be regarded as one of the 
oldest Pahlavi works written on the exegesis of the Avesta, 
gives us a clear idea of the term. This idea best harmonizes 
with our notion regarding the meaning of Ts. XII, P. It says 
in Chap. IF, 57:—0 Creator! in that time of confusion” 
{i. e.y after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), there 

remain any people righteous ? Will there be religious persons 
who will preserve the kusti on their waist, and who will per¬ 
form the Yazishne rites by holding the Barsams? And will the 
religion that is khvetuk das, continue in their family?” A 
little further on it says:—“ The most perfectly righteous of 
the righteous will that person be who adheres or remains 
faithful to the good Mazdayasndn religion, whereby the reli¬ 
gion that is khvetiik-dasifi will continue in his family.” These 
two passages are supposed by Dr. West to be translations 
from the original Avesta text of the Yasht devoted to the 
archangel Vohu-mano (S. B. E., Vol. V, Part I, p. 212, note). 

In a passage in the iShdyast Ld^shdyast (chap. XVIII, 4), 
it is declared:—Whosoever approximates four times to the 
practice of khvHuh-ddd, will never be parted from Ahura 
Mazda and the Ameshaspends. 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought 
to be attached to the word khveiiik-dasth from its connection 
with the moral and spiritual conceptions mentioned in the 
above citations. I need only assert that the moral excellence of 
khvetiik-dasih is parallel to truth and sanctity ; that its attain- 
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mentj according to the Yasna and Baliman Yaslitj is by the 
intermediary of the Zoroastrian religion of Ahura Mazda; and 
that the approximation to the condition of Wivetdk-das'ih is 
well nigh a participation in spiritual conference with the 
Almighty and the Ameshaspends or archangels. Consequent¬ 
ly, it is a pious and noble gift of which the Zoroastrian concep¬ 
tion must be purely moral, and not abominable as is the idea of 
marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Referring to the eight Pahlavi passages under inquiry, it is 
with some hesitation that I find myself differing from the 
literal English translation of two of them, vlz.^ the 80th chapter 
in the third book of the Dmhard, and the twenty-first Fargard 
of the Bagdn Nash, 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic 
and ambiguous Pahlavi arc multifarious^ , and one is often 
astonished at the totally different versions of one and the same 
obscure passage, suggested by scholars of known ability, so 
much so that they appear to be versions of two quite distinct 
passages having no connection whatever with each other. 


* Comp, S. B. E., Vol. V., Introduction, pp. XVI—XVII. 

The alphabet used in Pahlavi books contains only fourteen distinct letters, 
so that some letters represent several different sounds; and tliis ambiguity is 
increased bj/ the letters being joined together, when a oorapoimd of two letters 
is sometimes exactly like some other single letter. The coniplioation arising 
from these ambiguities may be understood from the number of sounds, simple 
and compound, represented by each of the fourteen letters of the Pahlavi 
alphabet respectively : — 

ji a, A, ha, kha._j ba. ei Pa,fa, va. ^ ta, da..(j_^cha, ja,za, va. 1 ra, la. za. » 

Ba, yi, yad, yag, yaj, di dad, dag, daj, gi, gad, gag, gaj, ji, jad, jag, jaj 
(17 sounds). sha, sha^ yA, yah, yakh, ih, ikh, da, dah, dakh, ga, gah, 

gakh, ja, jah, jakh (IG sounds). ^ gha, ^ ka, ga, i, m. | na, va, wa, 
u, o, ra, la. ^ ya, i, e, dn, ga, ja. 

. . . . There are, in fact, some compounds of two letters which have 

from ten to fifteen sounds in common use, besides others which might possibly 
occur. If it be further considered that there are only three letters (which are 
also consonants as in most Semitic languages) to i*epresent five long vowels, 
and that there are probably five short vowels to be understood, the diffieulty of 
reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily imagined.” 
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Accorclii)gl 3 % Js permissible to assume that the ambiguous 
passages adduced by Di\ West, as seeming to Mliide directl^^ 
or indirectly to cousauguineous marriage, will bear quite another 
meaning from a still closer research thau the first efforts of the 
learned translator seem to have benefited by. I think, there¬ 
fore, it is as reasonable as appropriate to defer for the present 
any attempt on my part to give a definite translation of any of 
these extensive passages which are acknowledged by Dr. West 
himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B. E., Vol. V., p. 389), 
contenting myself with giving briefly what remarks I have to 
make upon them, 

One of these obscure passages constitutes the eightieth 
chapter in the third book of the DinkanL It is very extensive, 
and contains a long controversy between a Zoroastrian and a 
Jew,^ concerning the propriety or impropriety of the doctrine 
of the Avesta as regards the creation of mankind, the different 
uses of the term khvetiik-clasih, &c. Herein it is difficult, owing 
to the confusion of different ideas as well as to the obscurity of 
the text, to distinguish the words of the Jew from those of the 
Zoroastrian. Anj^ sentence that would seem to be a point in 
favour of the European view, may naturally be ascribed to the 
Zoroastrian as well as to the Jew. It is not, therefore, easy to 
determine whether it is the Zoroastrian or the Jew who advo¬ 
cates or condemns a particular position or custom. However 
the portions wherein both the Ti^anslators (Dastur Dr. Pesho- 
tanji and Dr. E. W. West) agree, show that the term khveiiik- 
dasVi is technically applied in this passage to supernatural 


1 The antagonism between the religious beliefs of the early Jews aud those 
of the Mazdayasnians is well known to the Dinhard, the Mainu z Khrat, the 
Shcitjast La-sh(h/nf(tf and the Shikand (riimd/itk Vizdr. The Jifaiaa i Khrat 
records the destruction of Jerusalem by Kai Lohrasp and the predomiiience of 
the Zoroasi rian faith therein. The Shikaud Gdrafiiiik VizSir points to some 
inconsistencies in the Jewish belief regarding the birth of Messiah. Its 
Chapter, XV, 31, states: “And there are some even” (according to Dr. West’s 
translation) “ who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himself. Now this 
is strange, when the mighty sacred Being, the maintainer and cherisher of the 
two existences, became of human nature and weut into the womb of a woman who 
was a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky and the earth, the celestial 
sphere and other similar objects of his management and protection, he fell for 
voncealment into a polluted and straitened placed' 
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unions, what are called the khvHuk-dasili between the father 
and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the 
sister. We know that in the Avesta, Spenid Armaiti (Pahl. 
Spenddrmat) is the female archangel, and as Ahura Mazda is 
called the Creator and Father of all archangels, Spenddrmat is, 
therefore, called His daughter. Now, Spenddrmat is believed 
to be the angel of the earth; and since from the earth God has 
created the first human being, Spenddrmaiy in the later 
Pahlavi writings, is alleged to have been spiritually associated 
with the Creator for such a mighty procreation as that of 
Gayomard, the first man according to Iranian cosmogony. Thus 
this supposed supernatural union passed into an ideal conception, 
and technically denoted what is called ^^the khvetuk-daslh 
between the Father and the daughter.^^ Again, it is said 
that the seed of Gayomard fell into the mother-earth by whom 
he was begotten. So Mashiah and Mashianeh were called the 
offspring of that union between Gayomard and Spendarmat, or 
of the khvetiik-dasth hQiwem the son and the mother^^; and 
since the first human pair was formed of brother and sister, viz,, 
Mashiah and Mashianeh, their union, which was an act in 
consonance with the Divine Will, came to denote “ the khvetuk-' 
das^ih between the brother and the sister/^ This idea of hhvetiik’- 
dastli, it must be remembered, is a later development of the 
abstract and religious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with 
the Deity, or of self-devotion. The term was afterwards applied 
to the unions of the first progenitors of mankind, which were 
believed to have been brought about by the operation of the 
Creator Himself. In creating man endowed with the knowledge 
of His Will, it was the Creator's design to raise up an opposi¬ 
tion against the morally evil influence of Ahriman on earth. 
Accordingly, wherever the khveiuk-dasth between the father 
and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the 
sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, they do not 
imply any commendation of such unions among ordinary men, 
but only among the first human beings to whom they were 
naturally confined, to produce a uniform and pure race of 
mankind without any promiscuous blending with irrational 
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creatures or animals. What are called the hhcetnk-dasth be^ 
tween the father and the daughter, the son and'the mother, the 
brother and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the supernatural 
association between Ahura Mazda and Spenddnnat, between 
Gayotiiard and Spenddrmat^ and the union between Mashiah and 
MashidneJu 

Now, as to the signification of the word Tchvetiik-das, the 
transition from meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty 
and with the supernatural powers, to meaning the gift of moral 
union between the human sexes or among mankind generally, 
is an easy and a natural step. Such an idea of a bond of union 
in a tribe, race, or family, is suggested by the writer of this 
eightieth chapter of the Dinkard in question. Notwithstanding, 
it is in the first passage and in the thirteenth that the English 
translator seems to have discovered a definite reference to consan^ 
guineous marriages. I may, therefore, be allowed to put forward 
in this place my own interpretation of these paras., to show 
that it is not next-of-kin marriages that they in any way recom¬ 
mend, but only moral or social union in a tribe, race, family, or 
near relations; and that the thirteenth passage explicitly con¬ 
demns incestuous marriages as unlawful practices indulged in 
by lewd people. My version of the passages is as follows :— 

Khvetuk^dasih means a gift of communion. Thus honour is 
obtained, and the union of power acquired by adherents, rela¬ 
tives, or fellow-oreatures, through prayers to the Holy Self-exist¬ 
ent One. In the treatise on human relationship, it is the (moral) 
union between the sexes in preparation for, and in continuity to 
the time of the resurrection. In order that this union might 
proceed more completely for ever, it should subsist between the 
innumerable kindred tribes, between adherents or co-religionists, 
between those who are nearly or closely connected.” What 
follows describes the application of the term to the three kinds 
of supernatural unions which were necessary for the procreation 
of a kindred human pair in this world. The passage says: 

There were three kinds of hampatvandih ‘ co-relation,’ for 
example, between the Father (the Deity) and the daughter 
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(Spendarmat) ; between the son (GayoinarJ) and the mother 
(Spendarniat) ; between the brother (Mashiah) and the sister 
(Mashyaneh). These I regard as the most primitive on the 
basis of an obscure exposition by a high-priest of the good reli¬ 
gion/’ 

The succeeding statement gives again a clear explanation 
regarding the propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

The thirteenth passage of the same chapter of the Dhbkard 
says :— 

“ If a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) 
would be reckoned the brother as well as the father ; that would 

be illegal and incestuous ( If so, such a person has no 

part in the prayers (of the Deity) and in the joys (of Paradise) ; 
he produces harm, and does thereby no benefit; he is extremely 
vicious and is not of a good aspect/’ (C/. Dastur Peshotanji’s 
Translation of the Dinkard, Vol. II, p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that the allusion in this same passage 
to an Amman or an inhabitant of Asia Minor, somewhat 
strengthens the opinion of the translator of the Diukard as to 
the advocacy of the Jew himself for the marriage with a 
daughter, sister, &c. Dr. West admits that, in the portion 
where anything like conjugal love ” is meant, “ marriages 
between first cousins appear to be referred to” (p. 410). The 
passage runs as follows:—There are three kinds of 
affection between the offspring of brothers and sisters ” (see 
Dr. West’s rendering, p. 404) ^‘one is this, where it is the 
offspring of brother and brother ; one is this, where the offspring 
is that of brothers and their sisters; and one is this, where it is 
the offspring of sisters.” 

It is only to this passage, or to the period when it may have 
been composed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea 
of marriage relationship between cousins attached to the term 
hhveiuJi-dasVi under the erroneous interpretation of its ambi¬ 
guous paraphrase khvtsh-dehesltnihy which occurs in it. Here 
the term implies the different degrees of union—first, between 
supernatural powers and the Deity ; next, between supernatural 
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powers and mankind ; then, between the first man and woman, 
—hence the bond of moral or social union in a tribe, race, or 
family. The later interpretation, however, confines, as is 
expressly indicated in the Persian Ravdyefs, love or marriage 
union among mankind only to such of the cousins as are 
described in the quotation mentioned in the precedig para. 
The idea of khvetuk-ddd, denoting an act of forming relation¬ 
ship between cousins, has rarely been expressed again in the 
subsequent Pahlavi writings, nevertheless it has been preserved 
in the later Persian Ravdyets by Kdmah Behreh, Kdus Kdmah^ 
and Narimda Hdshang, 

Now, regarding the passage in the earlier part of the 
fourteenth Fargard of the Bagcui Nask^ it may well be remark¬ 
ed that the khvetnk-dasih of Spendarmai and Aliura Mazda 
here referred to is again, according to Dr. West’s translation, 
an allusion to the communion of two spiritual powers for the 
creation of man, and not an indication of marriage between a 
father and a daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 196): 
—“ This quotation merely shows that khvetdk-das referred to 
connection between near relations, but whether the subsequent 
allusions to the daughterhood of Spencldrmat had reference to 
the khvetdk-das of father and daughter is less certain than in 
the case of the Pahlavi Tasna, XLIV, 4.’^ The same might 
also be said concerning the passage from the seventh book of 
the Dinkardj mentioned at page 412, ^ where we are informed, 
as Dr. West remarks only about the khvetuk-dasih of Mashiah 
and Mashianeh. 

Likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the 
Pahlavi Commentary to stanza 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV, which 
refers to the fatherhaod of Ahvra Mazda and to the daughterhood 
of Spenddrmai. The passage is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) 
thus: — 

Thus I proclaim in the word that [which he who is Auhar- 
mazcl made his own] best \_Khvetdh-das'], By the aid of right¬ 
eousness Aiiharmazd is aware who created this one [to perforin 


1 Vide S, B. E. Vol. XVIII. 
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Khvetiih-das^, And through fatherhood (of Vohu- 

man (referring*to Gayomard) was cultivated by him, [ihat is, 
for the sake of the proper nurture of the creatures^ Khvetiik- 
das performed by him]. So she who is his (Aiiharmazd’s) 
daughter is acting well, [who is the fully-minded] Spendarmat, 
[that is, she did not shrink from the act of Kkve tick-das']. She 
was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink from the act of 
Khvetuk-dasy because she is] an observer of every thing [as 
regards that which is Aiiharmazd^s, [that is, through the 
religion of Auharmazd s/ie attains to all duty and law].’^ 

From this quotation it is easy to see that here the reference is 
plainly to the particular supernatural klivHiik-dasih of Almra 
Mazda and Spenddrmat^ and not to any practice of consangui¬ 
neous marriage among the old Iranians, 

The passage in the latter part of the eighteenth Fargard of 
the Varsht-mdnsar Nask, evidently describes, as the heading, 

madam sideishno frashdkartd 

zimdriy actually indicates, the nature of the resurrection of 
the first parents of mankind, viz.y Mashiah and Mashianeh, 
their birth and union after the entire annihilation of evil, and 
the renovation and the reformation of the human worl5. 

In reference to the passage in the Pahlavi Ravdyet, however, 
it may be suggested that the Pahlavi expression khvetiik-dasi/i 
levatman hordar va hentman vahidihitan, as used iu a couple of 
sentences, might well denote the exercise of the gift of com¬ 
munion with the Almighty, or self-devotion, in association with 
one*3 mother, daughter, or sister; in a word, it must have been 
considered as highly commendable and meritorious that a whole 
Zoroastrian household should be giveu to devotion or pious 
resignation to the Will of the Supreme Lord of the Zoroastrian 
religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particular 
attention. One of these belongs to the book of the Ardd Virdf^ 
another to the Binkard in the twenty-first Fargard of the 
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Baqdn Nash. The passage in Viraf in wliich European 
sell )]ars discover the alleged practice of marriage between 
brothers and sisters, runs as follows:—‘^Yiraf Lad seven 
sisters, and all these seven sisters were like a wife unto Viraf” 
—Tliey spoke tlius : Do not this thing, ye Mazdayasnay for 
w’o are seven sisters and he is an only brother, and we are all 
seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.” Here arises an 
important question, w'hether it is possible to conclude hence 
that those seven sisters were actu dly married to Viraf, or 
that they were merely dependent upon him for their sus~ 
tenmee, just as a wdfe is depeu lent upon her husband. It is, 
indeed, characteristic that the sisters do not call Viraf their 
husband, but their brother, and they further regret that the 
disappearance of their brother fiom this life should deprive them 
of their only support in this world. Again, the Pahlavi word 
like, ” implies a cuiiditi m similar to that of a 

wife and not the actual c )ndition of a wife. Such an expres¬ 
sion of similarity was quite uunecessar}^, if those sisters were 
.actually the wives of Viraf. On the other hand, there is a 
difference in the words of the two oldest texts from which all 
subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy which is preserved 
in the collection of Dr. Hang’s HSS., and dated Samcat 1466, 
has quite a different word, zaadh, ‘‘wives ” in the place of 
aklitmaiiy sister. ” If we should accept the former \vord, 
the meaning wmuld be “ Viraf had seven wives, who were all 
sisters. ” By-the-bve it is difficult to conceive how Viraf, one 
of the most pious men of his day, should have been so 
luxurious or licentious as to take as his waves all his seven 
sisters, an instance altogether unparrJleled in the whole history 
of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, I believe, expressly 
points to an instance of the dependent condition of women nob 
unknown to the .Zoroasfrian community, of. unmarried sisters 
or daughters beiug wholly supported in life by parents, a brother, 
or even a brother-in-law. It rather represents an extreme case 
of rigid seclusion on the part of Viraf and his austere exercise 
of acts of piet}^ devotion, and self’-deiiial, 
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Tbe next passage whicliis assumed by the English translator 
to be a reference to the marriage of a father and a daughter 
and ^Hoo clear/^ according to him,‘‘to admit of mistake, 
though the term klivctnk-das is not mentioned, is cited from 
the middle of the Valilshiok Fargard of the Bagan Nash. 
The contents of this Fargard are summarized in a Pahlavi 
version of it, and found about the end of the Dinkard. 
Regarding this ambiguous citation, it may be observed that it 
admits of more than two significations, the choice between which 
is made to suit the particular construction and interpretation 
adopted by the translator. Generally speaking, this twenty- 
first Fargard of the Bagdn Ndsk seems lo esteem, among other 
acts of religious credit, the exalteduess of a modest attitude of 
respect, which a woman observes towards her father or husband. 
“ Tarsqdsih hai ahitar va shoe is an expression which de¬ 
notes, literally, “ awful respect to one’s father or husband, and 
is a special point of female morals frequently urged in the say¬ 
ings of the ancient Iranian sages or high priests. The same 
idea appears to have been inculcated by this passage of the 
Bagdn Naskj which, if rendered accordingly, would put forward 
a meaning quite different from the one expressed by Dr. West^ 
whose version of the Pahlavi text runs as follows (p. 397):— 

“ And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a 
father, even so as a woman to another man, by him who 
teaches the daughter and the other woman the reverence due 
unto father and husband/' 

According to my humble interpretation, the passage would 
convey quite a different idea. I translate the passage thus:— 

“ And this, likewise (is a virtuous act), that a woman 'pays 
respect to another man (or stranger), just as it is paid by a 
daughter to her father, in her ivomanhood or married condition, 
through him u'ho teaches his own daughter or any other woman 
respect towards one^s father or hushandd^ 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who 
inculcates on women a modest and respectful behaviour to¬ 
wards male strangers and nearest male relations. This pas- 
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sage does not expressly imply any notion of marriage; on the 
contrary, it points to modest reverence wliicli*iu every Oriental 
community is due from a woman to a male stranger, from a 
wife to her husband, or from a daughter to her father, &c. 

Even if we should accept the interpretation of Dr, West — 
as one might be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, 
or erroneous transcription of the original text of all the Pahlavi 
passages under inquiry—still it would be difficult to prove 
that next-of-kin marriages were actually practised in Iran even 
‘Mn the later years of the Sasanian monarchy/^ His state¬ 
ment only indicates that incestuous marriages were merely 
advocated^ by one or more Pahlavi writers on account of their 
misapprehension of the Avesta tenets, and also with very 
little success.'^ 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi 
writings do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the 
eye of reason and culture is highly discreditable, I may be 
allowed to adduce a passage from the seventh book of the 
Dlnkardy on the supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster’s 
spiritual powers. This passage expressly ascribes to the 
Mazdakian followers the vicious practice of promiscuous inter¬ 
course between the sexes, denouncing those who indulged in it 
as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious creatures. In the 
divine revelation communicated to the prophet Zarathushtra 
by Ahura Mazda, and recorded as such in the Dlnkanl, about 
the changes and events which were to happen during the mil¬ 
lenniums that followed the age of Zoroaster, there is one which 
predicts as a calamity to befall the religious welfare of the 
early Sasanian period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the 
abominable influence of his creed and the consequent beastly 
condition of his Imbecile adherents. The passage in question 
may be rendered as follows: — 

(•^ Ahura Mazda spoke”) : And again of the adversaries of 
the Mazdaifasnda religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the 

1 This may well be ascribed to the ignorance or erroneous notions of the 
subKe<eient Pahlavi copyists- 
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and they who will be called also Maz- 
dakians. . . 1 , .will declare one’s offspring as fit for 

mutual intercourse, that is, the}^ will aunounce iutercourso 
with mothers, and they will be called wolves, since they will 
act like wolves, they ^Yill proceed according to their lustful 
desire just as one born of the wolf does with its daughter or 
motlier, and tliey will also practice intercourse with their 
mothers, their women wi 1 live like sheep or goats. 

This revelation plainly indicates how' abhorrent the practice 
of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea 
of the early Zoroastrians, and that it was to be expressly the 
teaching of a heretic who was to rise for the anniliila- 
tiou of the social morality of the Sasanian Iran, and lo 
preach to the imbecile monarch Kohad 1. what, according to 
the A/ncramazdia?i revelation, was believed to be the detestable 
doctrine of sexual intercourse between the next-of-kin. 
Such w^as not the creed of the primitive Zoroastrism, but 
of its opponents and enemies, of MazJak and his immoral 
beastly followers. 

The Noble Idea of the Mauriage Eelationship 

IN THE A VESTA. 

IV.—Finally, in support of the theory that the Avests 
comprehends a purer .and nobler idea of the marriage-relation¬ 
ship, uo better proof could be adduced than a stanza in the 
Gathas, wlierein, according to Dr. Wbn. Geigeiv the bond of 
marriage is regarded as an intimate union founded on love 
and piety,” This stanza must liave formed part of the 
marriage-formnla which seems to have been recited by Zoroa¬ 
ster on the occasion of the celebration of the marriage between 
the Prophet’s daughter PSanirJtisliid and JcimdsfcP :— 


1 The Pablavi Commentary to stanza, 4 of the Yasna, chap. LITl., snys :— 
j\vash rabuanich ae ahit rdi ^ ryufih'hi I dri [ai jh lia^e-lih It(Idcih ro i] 
acdu/tich avo iiaf.simian \_ash ian jiavan uLshmanih hard yehahuHi>sh)io'\, aharubo 
[^J ordchili^ 0 ^ aro ralinan i a^aroho \_Jdm(liip6} yehahun. 
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" Adtnoiiisliiiig words I sny unto tlie marrying maiden, 

T1 

And to you (tlio youtli), I who know you. Listen to 
them, 

And learn to know through the laws of religion the life of 
a good mind ; 

‘‘Iq piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, 
only thus will it lead you to joy ! (Vas7ia LIIL, 5 ; ^ vide 
my Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, Yol. 1., p. 62.) 

Although the Avesta text, of which the larger portion 
is destroyed or lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its 
pi-esent condition, still there is no lack of references which 
show us that the custom of contracting marriages amojigst the 
Iranians in the age of the Avesta, cannot at all be reconciled 
with any theory of incestuous wedlock. The expression 
viosJm-jaidhyamna, courting or solicitation, direct or 
indirect, for the hand of a maiden, and its root vculh or vaz^ 
^‘to convey or take home the wdfe [diicere in 

mairimoniuiii), presuppose that intermarriage between differ¬ 
ent families or citizens was not unknown to tbe Avesta- 
nation. The idea of conveying a bride to the house of the 
bridegroom, which is implied in the Av. root vadh (signifying* 
in the Zend-Avesta ‘‘to marry ”), implicitly contradicts the 
notion of several European scholars that the Avesta people 
were fond of marrying in their own family only, and with their 
Dcai*est relations. Besides, the moral position of the wife in 
tlie Iranian honsehoM, was in no way inferior to that of an 
Englisli Wider fain Hi as. Similar as she was in rank to her iius- 
baiid, her chastity was an ornament to the house, and her piety 
and participation in private and public ceremonies a blessing. 
Moreover, the prayer of an Iranian maiden imploring the 
Yazafa Vaijxi for a husband, does not at all allude to any desire 
for marrying a next-of-kin relation, but siinpl}^ an Iranian 
youth who may be valiant, wise, and learned :— 


1 The last verse is translated by Dr. Mills: “ (Ard to yon. bride and 
bridegroom), let each one the other in Righteousness cherish ; thus alone unto 
each shall the home-life be happy .”—{Vide S, B. E., Vol. XXXI., p. 192.) 
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Grant us this grace, that wo may obtain a husband, 
a youthful one, one of surpassing beauty, who may procure 
us sustenance as long as we have to live with each other ; 
and who will beget of us offspring ; a wise, learned, and ready- 
tongned husband {vide my 0. E. Iranians, p. 61 ; Yb. X V, 40). 

Further, there is no trace of consanguinity in Vendlddd^ 
chap. XIV., where one of the meritorious acts of a Zoroastriau 
priest or layman, is to give his daughter in marriage to any 
pious Mazdaijasna, It is characteristic that wherever the 
subject of marriage is alluded to in the A vesta the word 
hvaetvadatlm is never mentioned. It is also to be remembered 
that Zarathushtra having six children born to him, three sons 
and three daughters, did not think of marrying his own son 
with his own daughter, nor did he ever take his own mother 
or one of his own daughters to wife. If it was actually tlie 
creed of the Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first 
of all in his own family aud among his primitive supporters. 

The question as regards the existence of the practice of 
consanguineous marriages in ancient Iran, will not, I hope, 
create a difficulty for any longer time. Not only has the meagre 
testimony upon it of Greek and Roman historians been shown 
to be unreliable and erroneous, but also the attempt to trace it 
to the old Iranian Sacred Books, viz,^ the Zend-Avesta, has 
entirely failed. 

So long as no cogent proofs are brought to bear on the ques¬ 
tion, sufficient to convince a student of Iranian antiquities or 
religion, I shall be content with the arguments or remarks I 
have been able to put forward on the other side, repeating at 
the conclusion of this paper the convictions with which I set 
out, viz, i — 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated 'passages gleaned 
from the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly 
insufficient to support the odious charge made against the old 
Iranians of practising consanguineous marriages in their most 
objectionable forms. 


II. That no trace, hint, or suggestion of a custom of 
next-of-kin marriage can be pointed out in the A vesta or in 
its Pahlavi Version; 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distin¬ 
guished English Pahlavi savant, and supposed to refer to such 
a custom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the view that 
consanguineous marriages were expressly recommended therein 
That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are alleged to contain 
actual references to such marriages, do not allude to social 
realities but to supernatural conceptions relating to the creation, 
and to the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet himself, which are 
preserved in oue of the stanzas of the Gatha, chap. LIII., 
express a highly moral ideal of the marriage-relationship. 

THE PRESIDENT’S OPINION.* 

The Honourable Sir Raymond AVest,^ in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said You will all agree with me that 
the paper that has been just read is a very important one, and we 
are very much indebted to Mr. Saiijana for reading it and adding 
so much to the treasures of the Society. I hope it will be 
ranked amongst the papers which deserve to be printed and 
enshrined in our records. There is special appropriate¬ 
ness in a Parsee priest bringing forward the subject which 
affected the honour and credit of his race and religion, and I 
can scarcely imagine that the work could have been done vrith 
better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of the 
historical and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to 
work upon a task of that particular kind. 


* \^Extract from the Troceedings of the Bombay Brayich liogal Asiatci 
Society for the month of Ajyril 1887.] J’here were present on the occasion: 
Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai, Bart., C.S.I., Mr. Justice Jardine, Mr. C, E. Fox, 
]Mr. Kharslieclji Fardunji Parakh, Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, C.I.E., 
Sir Jehangir Kavaaji Jehangir Readymoney, Dr. J. G. da Cunha, Mr. Khar 
shedji Rustomji Cama, Mr. Jamsliedji Bahmanji Wadia, Surgeon Steele, 
Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, Dr de Monte, Mr. Jamshedji Kharshedji Janishedji, 
Segnior O. S. Pedraza, Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar Yajiiik, and others. 

1 He is now Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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I cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pahlavi thai) 
would enable me to discuss with any proSt the proper sense of 
themiich debated expression on which Mr. Sanjana has expend¬ 
ed such close and seirchiiig criticism. I will but offer a few 
remarks on the genend aspects of the question which he has 
handled with so much learning and zeal. It is evident, on a 
reference to Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek writers 
quoted to whom I have been able to make a direct reference, 
but equally evident from the, no doubt, correct quotations from, 
the other Greek authors, that they wrote rather from loose 
popular stories, and with a view to satisfy their reader’s taste 
for the marvellous thau from a thorough and critical examina¬ 
tion of the subject of consangaineous marriages as one of mo¬ 
mentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instances in which 
it seemed most unlikely that he has gained, and well deserves 
just confidence whenever he relates anything as within his per¬ 
sonal knowledge; but of the subject of King Cambyses’ mar¬ 
riage, he must needs have gathered bis information at second¬ 
hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess to do more than 
retail their stories out of a stock gathered with industry no 
doubt, but entirely without the control of the critical spirit 
which in modern times we have learned to consider so indispen¬ 
sable. Ctesias, who must have known a great deal about Persia 
and its people, from original observation, has told so many un¬ 
doubted falsehoods that bis evidence is unwortliy of credit on 
any contested point. The first sources of European informa. 
tion on the subject before us are thus remarkably unsatisfactory, 
yet it is to be feared that it is with impressions derived from 
these sources that the Western scholars have approached tlie 
Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally have 
construed the mysterious and rare phrases supposed to involve 
a sanction of incestuous unions, in a frame of mind which had 
led to illusions such as the Dastur has insisted on and striven 
to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Herodotus that the 
marriage of Cambyses was of a kind to startle and shock tho 
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sensibilities of his people—else why recount it ? That would 
indicate very probably the survival in the» popular legends, 
drawn from a pre-historic time, of some ancient tale of wrong 
which, the popular fancy was pleased to annex to a king who 
had played so great a part and had so terrible a history as 
Cambyses. In almost every country one may observe a ten¬ 
dency, when some ruler or chief has taken a strong hold of the 
popular imagination, to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wants a personal centre that story-tellers and 
readers can clothe with a certain reality. In England the 
group of legeuds that gathers round the British hero. King 
Arthur, affords an illustration of this. Some scholars have 
assigned a similar origin to the stories of Achilles and Odysseus 
in the two great poems commonly ascribed to Homer. At a 
later time many stray legends went to add to the glory of Robin 
Hood, and in Ireland still unowned achievements of daring 
and ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. In Eastern 
conntiies the sovereign and the royal family are looked on—> 
and still more were looked on—as standing so entirely apart 
from the common people, that any tale of wonder or horror 
would almost inevitably be connected with them. They really 
do so many things exceeding ordinary experience, that listeners 
of uncritical character, not knowing where to draw the line, 
would accept without question statements of other things quite 
uncredible or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and 
royal families might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in 
modern times, to think there was 'something sacred about their 
persons which made ordinary offences no sins in them. A course 
of adulation and superiority to legal coercion readily breed a 
contempt of moral restraints. It commonly produces an inor¬ 
dinate pride. We might thi:^s have a Persian prince indulging 
in unions like the king of Egypt and the Incas of Peru, which 
would, after all, be only in them the practice, or the casual 
excesses, of tyrants besotted with despotic power, Germany in 
the last century wa^ full of royal fouluess, which yet stood quite 
apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis^ 
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turba the reason almost more than any other passion. History 
abounds in instances of it, and if Persian despots and their 
children were sometimes incestuous in their moral delirium, we 
should not be justified in reasoning from such instances to any 
custom of the people. The stories rather imply that these 
excesses were startling, and probably revolting, as were the 
tales at one time current about James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England. 

If one applies to the narrati\’’es of the Greek writers, the 
tests by which one would pronounce on the guilfor innocence 
of an accused, it may, I think, safely be said the evidence 
is insufficient. 

It would then surely be ivrong to convict an othenvise highly 
moral na'ion^ endowed with fine sensibilities, of a revolting 
practice, on the testimony on which one would not condemn a 
'pick-'pocket. 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other 
nations, before their emergence from the savage state, looked 
without disfavour on connexions that we now cannot think of 
without a shudder. The prevalence of family polyandry is as 
wxdl authenticated as any fact in Anthropology. The ancient 
Britons had one or more wives for a group of brothers, so had 
the Spartans. A similar arrangement prevails among some of 
the Himalayan tribes, and traces of it are to be found in tbe 
Hindu law literature. The cliildren in such cases are formally 
attributed to the eldest brother. A communal system, under 
which all the females w'ere common to tbe tribe, seems in many 
cases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrange¬ 
ments that we may see still amongst the Kairs. Where such 
a system prevailed it w^ould very often be impossible to say 
whether a young woman about to be taken by a young man 
was or was not his sister. If she had been borne of a different 
mother, she could not be more than bis half-sister, and as 
civilization advanced and the family was founded on the basis 
of single known paternity, the half-sister in Greece con tinned 
to be regarded as a proper spouse for her half-brothers. 
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A marriuge of such persons farthered the policy of the Greek 
statesmen by keeping the family estates togtjther. Amongst 
the Jews also, who, as we know, recognized the levirate which 
the Hindus first commanded and afterwards condemned, union 
with a half-sister by a different mother must have been recog¬ 
nized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from the chief 
in David^s time. This is evident from the story of Amnon and 
Tamar ; and we may gather that the practice had once been 
common. In the Polynesian Islands there are tribes of which 
all the women are common to all the men of other paidicular 
tribes. When the children, as commonly, take their classifica¬ 
tion from the mother, it is obvious that consanguineous unions 
must be frequent. They seem even to be regarded in some 
cases as connected with religious needs, since at certain festivals 
all restraints on licentiousness are cast aside even amongst 
males and females of the same family who do not ordinarily 
even speak to each other. 

There seems to be everywhere tendency to connect sexual 
anomalies with the mysteries of religion, and with persons of 
extraordinary national importance. The account given of the 
]')areutnge of Moses, if taken literally, makes him the offspring 
of a nephew and an aunt. Beings who are so highly exalted 
are supposed to be quite beyond the ordinary standard. 

Both these sources of legends may have been in operation in 
ancient Persia, as it w'as known, and but euperficially known to 
tke Greeks. There too, no doubt, as elsewhere, the transi¬ 
tion from female to male gentileship was attended with a 
])eriod of great confusion. A similar change took phirce, it 
seems, amongst the Hindus at a very earl}' time ; and in Greece 
Orostes is almost inclined to insist that he was not related to 
his own mother. As one set of relationships took the place of 
another, many apparently strange connections would be formed 
which yet would not really be incestuous when properly under¬ 
stood. Language would adapt itself, as we see in fact it did, 
but imperfectly, to the change of the family system, 'j’lie 
Greeks probably kncMV Persian very imperfectly. In this 
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country the young civilian is continually puzzled by fiuding 
words of relatioQship received in a much wider sense than their 
usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may well have found 
equal difficulty iu catching the precise sense of Persian terms 
of relationship in the tales that were told to them. Their 
own system would make them take some narratives as quite 
rational, which to us are revolting; in other cases the strange¬ 
ness of the story told of a king or prince would prevent a critical 
examination of the terms employed. It would be welcome just 
in proportion as it was outrageous. 

It seems likely that such considerations as these may not 
have been allowed due weight by European scholars in their 
interpretation of the few passages in which an ambiguous 
phrase seems to countenance the notion that incest is recom¬ 
mended. I venture to suggest, as I have been able to do iu 
my conversation with ray learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, that 
a sense akin to that of svyamdatha in Sanskrit—an idea of 
self-devotion, varying according to the context in its precise 
intention—would satisfy the exigencies of all or nearly 
all the doubtful passages. This, however, is uo more than a 
speculation : I cannot judge its worth. I can only thank 
Mr. Sanjana on behalf of the Society, and most sincerely, for the 
very valuable addition he has contributed to our transactions. 
I trust it will form a uew starting-point in history and criticism 
by the view it presents to Europeau scholars, 
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“I Iiave examined yonr translation of Dr. Geiger's *Zarathrshtra in 
(ien Gathas’ in the specimens sent me. In a few passages in order to 
attain an easier st}de you have given a free rendering of the original 
Gei’man ; but so far as my examination lias gone you have caught both 
the meaning and the spirit of the original tbrongliout and have 
succeeded in reproducing in excellent readable English this learned 
German thesis oq a subject of admittel difficulty. You deserve to be 
cougratulated on the success with which you have accomplished your 
difficult task .’’—The Rev, Dr. D, Machichan. 


“ Having been favoured with an inspection of the proof-sheets of 
your translation of Professor Geiger’s Essay on “ Zarathushtra in the 
Gathas,” I have much idoasure in expressing the satisfaction I have felt in 
the perusal of so carefully written and so scholar!}’ a work. It deals with 
n subject of greate st importance to the Parsi community, and one on 
wliicb many Europeans in this country wdll be glad to obtain precise 
information in a well-arranged form. It wiVx be evident that the Essay 
of Professor Geiger is of special excellence and displays much originality 
of thought, and it may indeed be called the first serious attempt to 
treat the theology of the Gatbas with really scientific exactitude. 
Yonr rondoring of the often difficult German text is a task of great 
merit. I lave road tbc tanslation with great pleasure, and can cordially 
recommend it to the perusal of all Parsis desirous to get a deeper insight 
i^lo the many excellent and lofty doctrines expounded in the most 
ancient of their sacred books .’’—The Rev. Dr. Alois Fiihrer, 


“ I have already road over the greater part of your version, and find 
it remarkably w^ell done. That a Parsi priest should succeed so well in 
rendering a Gorman scientific work into idiomatic English, is truly a 
most creditable fact for the Mazdean Cemmnnity of IPmbay. I read 
with particular interest your ow'ii notes and additions, most of which are 
deserving of very careful consideration from European Ht.vmits. I hope 
soon to see the continuation of your very important work, besides many 
other originad productions uhich will be of value for the promotion of 
Avestic and Pehlevi studies in India and iu England. Meanwhile let me 
sincerely congratulate you on wdiat you have already so brilliantly 
achieved .’’—The Dr, L. C. CasarteWi, 
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“ I should have tkanked you before now for the very handsome and 
interesting volume, the fruits of your meritorious industry, which you 
were kind enough to send me last week. ^ full 

exhibition of the details and most characteristic developments of any 
one of the religious systems which have helped to form tlie character 
and shape the destinies of men possesses an abiding interest which is 
felt even by those who do not exactly regard the revival or purification 
of the existing historical religions as an indispensable condition of 
future progress. But undoubtedly wliatevOr makes these reugions more 
rational, and therefore more truly spiritual, is matter for congratulation- 
This, 1 think, your labours will help to effect, and I greatly hope they 
may be appreciated by your countrymen.^’— Dr. Wm. Wordsirorth. 


To The Secretary to the Sir Jamshetji J. Zartoshti Madressa. 

Sir, —I have the honour to inform you that according to your request 
I examined Mr. Darab Dastiir Peshotan Sanjaiia in the German language. 
The book which he had read for th'S purpose was “ Goethe’s Wander- 
jalirey Goethe, as you are well aware of, is one of the most difficult of 
the German classical writers. Bnt in spite of the difficulties presenting 
themselves to a beginner, JMr. Sanjana translated several passages with 
great skill and knowledge into idiomatic English* I then tried him in 
other passages out of the works of the same author Vrose as well as 
Foetnjy and to my astonishment he distinguished himself also there. 
After a short time of meditation about the passage proposed he gave a 
true and sensible translation, 

Mr. Sanjana is certainly to be congratulated upon the remarkable 
progress he made in the course of three years by his great diligence 
joined Avith natural talent for languages.— Yours, dec., 

E. USTERI, S. J. 


“ We have to thank the translator for an excellent version of a most 
interesting book. Dr. Geiger has devoted much earnest labour to the 
investigation of the historj^ and religion of the primitive Zoroastrians. 
Indeed, there are few more interesting histories than that whichbelongs 
to the development of the Zoroastrian faith among the early inhabitants 
of Eastern Iran. The translator has done his work admirably, express¬ 
ing the German original in singularly clear, terse, and idiomatic Eng¬ 
lish. He has also added some very valuable not&sd'—Guardian, 

A considerable contribution to Oriental siyxdiy''—Scotsman. 
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“ Dr. Wilhelm Geiger’s extensive and careful researches into the reli¬ 
gion and life of the primitive Zoroastriaus have excited mucli interest 
throughout Europe, and his great work is well known to all who are 
occupied in kindred studies. Those who cannot read German easily will 
now be able to read a good English translatiun, which is doubly valuable 
from the fact of the ^vi*iter being a Parsee, and therefore naturally 
understanding ami sympathising with the subject and being able occa¬ 
sionally to correct errors of the author. The translation will be valuable 
even to those who possess the work in the original German/’— Westminster 
JRevicio. 

“A German scientific work translated into English by a Paisi priest 
is a novelty in literature; and when to this is added the fact that the 
original work is the best and most complete that has been written on the 
subjects of which it treats, and that the translation is as good as can be 
expected from any Englishman, it may safely be recommended as a book 
well worth perusal by any one who wishes to learn all that can be really 
ascertained from the Avesta texts about the manners and customs of the 
ancient Zoroastrians. A short but comprehensive essay on the religion 
of the Avesta, its sacred beings and demonology, has been contributed 
by Dr. Geiger as an introduction to the English translation, and forms 
by no means the least interesting part of the work,”— Dr, E, W. West 
in the ‘ Academy' 

It is a pleasui'e, in passing, to refer to the debt of gratitude which 
Eranian scholars owe both to the High-Priest (Dastur Dr, Peshotan) 
himself for his various editions of hitherto inaccessible Pehlevi texts, and 
to his accomplished son Darab Dastur, for the really excellent English 
versions and editions of the German writings of Spiegel and Geiger, on 
Avestic subjects,—particularly his handsome translation of the latter*a 
Civilization of the Eastern Irdjiians in Ancient Times, of which the second 
volume has just appeared.”— The Babylonian and Oriental Record, 

\Extracted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland,'\ 

Karname-i Artakhshir-i Papakan; the Pahlavi Text, with traus- 
literation, English and Gujarati translations and introductions : 
also an appendix, including extracts from the Sbah-nameh. By 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 8vo, pp. 269. (Bombay, 
1896.) 

Thi.s historical romance was first translated into Gujarati by the 
learned father of its present editor ; his translation was published at 
Bombay in 1853, and has now been so thoroughly revised as to be 
practically rewritten. The Pahlavi text was also translated into Ger* 
ra.an by Professor Koldcke, from copies of the same MSS., and this 
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translation was published at Gottingen in 1873.^ But the original 
text is now printed^xor the first time, with transliteration, translations, 
and corresponding passages from the Shab-nameh, specially for the use 
of College students in Bombay, and also for Pahlavi scholars and readers 
in general. For the students it appears very suitable, as the simple ^ 
narrative style of the text presents few difficnlties to a competent reader, 
beyond the identification of some names of persons and places. 

Before Pahlavi MSS. of the Karnamah had become known to scholars 
it was generally assumed when the work was mentioned by a Persian 
writer, that it must have been a chronicle of events written hy 
Ai’takbshir himself. Thus Richardson (in his Dissertation on the 
Literature of Eastern Nations, p. vi) states that Artakhshii* “ wrote a 
Kar-namah, or journal of his achievements,” which “ was afterwards 
improved by Noshirvan the Just.” But all the three translators have 
come to the conclusion that this Pahlavi Karnamak c.^m only be a 
narrative drawn lip, from the original records of Aitakhshir (as the 
first words of the Pahlavi text actually assert), probably in the time of 
Kliusro Noshirvan, or pterhaps rather later. And the editor of this 
edition suggests that Bnzurg-Mihir, Khusro’s chancellor, may have been 
the epitomizer of the older records. 

The contents of this Pahlavi "Kaniamak are briefly as follows :—After 
the death of Alexander there w ere 240 rulers inlian, of whom Ardaviin, 
in Stakhar, was the chief. Papak w’as frontier governor of Pars, and 
had no son ; while Sasau, of the race of Dara, descendant of Darius, 
was his shepherd ; hut he did nob know that Sasan was of the race of 
Dara. On three successive nights F^apak was disturbed by different 
dreams about Sasan, and sent for the interjDreters of dreams, who 
explained that Sasan, or his son, would rule the wmrld. Papak then 
sent for Sasan and asked him about bis ancestors, p>romising him 
protection, and Sasan told him the secret of his paientage, Papak was 
glad and told him to put himself into a bath {avzano), clothed him with 
royal garments, fed him well, and afterwards gave him his daughter in 
marriage, who bore a son, named Artakhshir, whom Papak accepted as 
his own son. 

[This adoption made Papak the lawful father of Artakhshir, as stated 
in Sasanian inscidptions ; but some writers about Noshirvan’s time were 
still aware that Sasan was his real father.] 

On account of his proficiency in learning and athletic exercises, 
Artakhshir was summoned by Ardavan to court when fifteen years 
old, to bo educated with other princes. He soon surpassed them all in 
riding and hunting, and in such games as polo {enpigan}, chess 
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{cntravg), and bdckgammon {nLV'Artahh><lrir). But, owing to a dispute 
with Ardavau’s eldest son, while hunting a wild ass {gor)^ he fell into 
disgrace, and was sent to work in the king’s stables. Here a handmaid of 
Ardayan saw him and fell in love with him, often visting him in the 
stables. 

One day the king consulted the astrologers, who told him that some 
servant, who should run a'way within three days, would soon unite 
the whole land uiuler his absolute sway. The handmaid told this to 
Artakhshir, who induced her to run away with him on horseback with 
many valuables, in the direction of Pars. When Ardavan discovered 
their flight, he pursued them with his troops, and heard from some 
peasantry that they had passed by. Lours before, followed by an eagle 
which, the astrologers told him, must be the kingly CJory, and^ if it 
overtocdv them, they would be safe. The next day some travellers told 
him that the eagle was seated on one of the horsses when the fugitives 
])assed them : and the high-priest said that further pursuit was useless. 
So Ardavan returned home and sent his son, with troops, to capture the 
fugitives in Pars. 

[In this episode, there is some doubt whether the animal which 
personates the kingly Glory is luki “an eagle,” or varah, “ a ram”; the 
only difference between the two words, in Pablavi characters, being the 
initial ra in the second word, which, in some cases, may be an optional 
final 0 of the preceding w^ord iu the sentence. The doubtful word 
occurs five times, and in the oldest surviving MS. of the text, from 
which all other known copies have descended, the initial va is certainly 
absent in three cases, and it may be an optional final o of the preceding 
word in the other two cases. So far, the evidence is in favour of luh 
(=Persian luh\ “ an eagle’’ ; and this reading is further supported by 
the Zamyad Yasht, 34-33, in the Avesta, which states that the kingly 
Glory departed from Yima in the shape of a bird, {meregha) ; the first 
time in the shape of a Vareghna bird, and this is repeated for the second 
and third times. Nbldeke has preferred to consider the animal as a ramt, 
probably because the Sbalmamah uses the word ghurm^ but some parti¬ 
culars of Firdausi’s description of this animal are not quite consistent 
with the appearance of a ram, such as “ a wing like the Simurgh and a tail 
like the peacock.” The Zvarish verbs rehatun and sagitmit which are used 
in the Pablavi text, appear to be applied to the motion of both birds and 
quadrupeds.] 

The Karnamak next narrates how Artakhshir went on towards the sea- 
coast, and many of the people of Pars submitted themselves to him. At 
one place, afterwards called Ramishn-i Artakhshir, a magnanimous man, 
named Banak (or Bohak) of Ispahan, who had fled from Ardavan, came 
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and joined him, with his six sons and several warriors. Artakhshir 
ordered a town to be built, and left Banak and his forces there, while he 
himself proceeded to the sea-coast, where he built the town of Bukht- 
ArtakhsliTr and established a Yahram fire on the shore He then returned 
to Banak, to raise an army, and, after hard and continuous fighting, 
Ardavan was conquered and slain, and his daughter became the wife of 
Artakhshir, who, returning to Pars, built other towms and constructed 
various j)ublic works, 

Collecting a large army, he went to war with Ma iTg, king of the 
Kurds, in which he was first beaten, but after some wandering he 
conquered the Kurds, obtaining much plunder, which was lost in a 
battle with the array of Haftan-bokht, lord of the Dragon (kinn), who 
carried it off to Kular in the district of Kuzaian(?), where the Dragon 
dwelt. 

Artakhshir had intended to go to Armenia and Atiirpatakan, where 
Yasdanka?-^ of Shahrrrur was ready to submit; but be was compelled to 
stay and fight with the sons of Haftau-bukht, and was again defeated. 
Haftan-bokht had seven sons (hence probably bis name), one of whom 
now came from Arvastan with reinforcements, Arabs and Meranigan, over 
the sea, and Artakhshir’s forces w^ere hemmed in. Mitrok, son of 
Anoshakpad, of Pars, took the opportunity to plunder Artakhshir’s 
capital. 

Then Artakhshir departed alone, and came to the house of two 
brotliers, Burjak and Burj-atCir, who comforted him and showed how 
he might kill the Dragon. But first he marched to Artaklishir-gada, 
defeated Mit?’6k, and slew him. Then, disguised and with the two 
brothers, he obtained admittance into the town of the Dragon, and 
when the creature was about to eat, he poured melted metal into its 
mouth ; when, at a prearranged signal, his troops attacked the fortress 
and destroyed it. He then returned (home) the second time {do bd?'); 
and bis troops came towards Kirman for war with Earcan. 

Artakhshir had two sons of Ardavan with him, and two others had 
fled to the king of Kapiil ; these latter wote to their sister, who was 
married to Artakhshir, sending her poison, and hinting at the death 
of her husband being necessary. Upon this hint she thought it her 
duty to act, and when her husband came in, thirsty from the chase, she 
handed him some poisoned meal-milk; but they say that the Farnbag 
fire flew in, like a red eagle, and struck the goblet out of the king’s 
hand w ith its wdng. Both king and matron {zlJidnaho) stood confounded^ 
w bile a cat and dog licked up the liquid and expired. The king sent for 
the high-priest, and ordered him to take the culprit to the executioner ; 
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she pleaded pregnancj^ but in vain. The high-prj^est, who had already- 
protested, secretly intrusted her to his wife’s care, until her son was 
born, who was named Shahpuhar (“ the king’s son ”), and he remained 
with them for seven years: but his mother’s fate is doubtful. 

One day, while hunting, Artakhshir was reminded of the child he had 
wilfully lost, by the devotedness of a pair of wild asses to their foal ; 
and he became so melancholy as to alarm his courtiers. The high- 
priest, priuces and nobles, chieftains and secretaries, all anxiously inquired 
the reason of his despondency ; when the king explained how he had 
been reminded of the lost child, and feared he had committed a grievous 
sin. The high-priest then confessed that he had disobeyed the king’s 
orders, and a handsome and accomplished son had been born, who was 
then produced ; the high-priest was richly rewarded, and a city was built 
on the spot, called Raye-i Shahpuhar the splendour of Shahpuhar ”). 

Afterwards, Artakhshir became W’eary of continual wars for consolida¬ 
ting his power, and determined to inquire of various wise Kaits who were 
soothsayers, whether he was destined to become the sole ruler of 
Iran. For this purpose he sent one of his faithful dependants to a Kait of 
the Hindus, to ask him the question to which he replied that the sole ruler 
of Iran must be a descendant of two families, that of Artakhshir and that 
of M/t?-ok, son of Anoshakpac^. When the king heard this, he was angry, 
because Mitrok had been his greatest enemy ; so he went to the dwelling 
of Mit?-6k and ordered that his children should all be killed. But one 
daughter, three years old, was saved alive by the village authorities, and 
intrusted to a farmer’s care, by whom she was suitably brought up. 

One day, Shahpuhar came that way while hunting, with nine horse¬ 
men ; and the girl, who was drawing water for the cattle, welcomed 
them to the shade and water. The horsemen tried to draw water, but 
the bucket was too heavy for them to raise when full of water. Shahpu¬ 
har was annoyed at their want of strength, and went himself to the well 
and drew up a bucketful. The girl recognized him by his strength, of 
which she had often heard. Being asked who she was, she first said she 
was the daughter of the farmer; bub, this being disbelieved, she begged 
protection, and then owned that she was the only survivor of Mitrok’s 
seven children. Shahpuhar then married her, and they had a son named 
Auharma^tZ: but all these circumstances were kept secret from Artak- 
shir for seven years. 

One day, Auha?*ma5cZ went to the racecourse with the princes, and was 
playing at polo (cupagdn) with them, when Artakhshir and his courtiers 
were present. One of the youths drove the ball so near to Artakhshir 
(who took no notice of it) that none of the princes dare approach it, till 
Auharma«d advanced boldly and struck the ball back. Artakhshir asked 
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v\'lio the boy was, biifcno one knew. So Auliarmaz^Z himself was asked, 
and said he was the sou of Shahpuhar, who was then called, and he 
stated the circumstances of the boy’s birth, and the reasons for their 
concealment. Artakhsldr was satisfied, and exclaimed: This resembles 
what the Hindu Kait said/’ 

Afterwards, when Auha?*ma 2 ’d came to the throne, he was able to 
bring the whole land of Iran back to a single monarchy, and the chief 
neighbouring rulers became submissive aud tributaries. Likewise, the 
Kaiser, or Emperor of the Romans, the Tab of Kapfil, or King of the 
Hindus, the Khiikan of Tiiran, and other chief rulers, from various 
quarters, came to his capital with courteous salutations. 

This statement, wdiich concludes the Karnamak, seems singularly 
inapplicable to the short reign of Auharma:;^? I. It is true that his 
father, Shahpfihar T, when he came to the throne, some thirty j^ears 
before, made his son governor of Khurasun, where he seems to have 
di'itinguished himself; but Auharmard I actually reigned very little 
m)re than one year, a period which could have given him little oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining the respect of neighbouring sovereigns. The compiler 
of the Karnamak, in its present form, must either have imagined the 
congratulations of the sovereigns, or they may have been presented 
merely as a politic token of respect for the new dynasty, which had once 
more united the Persians under a single powerful ruler. The deference, 
which had been really extorted by the deeds of the f.uher and grand¬ 
father, might have been readil}^ paid to the son who had succeeded 
to their iDOwer, and might have been expected to live many years. 
Under such circumstances, the congratulations would have been 
mentioned in the origin il records ; but that the later compiler of the 
Karnamak, writing some 230 years afterwards, should have attributed 
them solely to the personal achievements of Auharmai?i I, displays a 
lamentable ignorance of history. 

The extracts from the Sha.ma.n ih, appended by the editor, cor¬ 
respond very closely with the tale told in the Karnamak. Though both the 
Pahlavi writer and the Persian poet supply some details omitted by the 
other, they agree in all matters of importance, as if the information of 
both had descended from the same original. 

Regarding the MSS. of the Karnamak, it is certain that the oldest 
one, known to be still surviving, is in the library of Dastur Dr. Jamaapji 
Minocheherji Jamasp-Asana in Bombay. When I copied it, twenty-one 
years ago, it was the 22nd Pahlavi text in an octavo volume of 14- 
folios, containing about thirty-three texts, and about one-fifth of the 
words were more or less worm eaten. According to its colophon, this 
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' \olume was written by Mitro apan, son of Kiii-Khrisrob, who completed 
it in ag\arl or small fire temple, at Tanat or Tamnak^ on lOth October, 
13-22. And at the end of the Karnamak text there is a note that it 
“was writtan from the copy of Kustem Mitro-apaa.” This Hhstera was 
a great-uncle of Mitro-apan, who also copied the Arda-Viraf-namak, 
completing it in Iran on 13th June, 1269, and a Yisperad, at Ankalesar, 
in India, oa 28th December, 1278. We have, therefore, good reasons 
for believeing that Rustem wrote his copy of the Karnamak in Iran, and 
brought it to India, some time between the last-mentioned two dates, or 
about 625 years ago. It is also worthy of notice that the Tac^kar-i Zariran, 
the first Pahlavi text in this old manuscript volume, was likewise trans- 
scribed from a copy made by the same Rustem. 

That all other old MSS. of the Karnamak are derived from Mitro apan’s 
copy is evident because they copy several of his blunders, and misread 
some of his uncouth letters. 

Ervad Daiab could not obtain access to Dastur Jamasp’s old MS. but 
he probably collated an old copy of it, made in 1721 by Dastur Jamshed 
Jamasp Asa, when the original was in much better condition than it was 
twenty years ago. His present edition is very carefully prepared, and 
its general accuracy and convenience will, no doubt, be thankfully 
appreciated by Parsi students and other readers. The translations will 
probably be more useful to beginners than a vocabulary would be, as 
they save time and stimulate thought, when th 3 teacher requires the 
text to be properly construed.—E. W. Wk3t. 

» Becpmbf^r, 1807. 













